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T O 
SIR EDWARD LITTL£TON,SAir. 



Dear.siii^ 

HAVIN G rcviewed thefc Sheete 
with fome care, I beg leave to 
f>ut them into yotir hands^ as a tefti- 
mony of the refpeft I bear you ; and, 
for the time that fuch things may have 
thd fortune to live, as a monument of 

our friendflii^^ * ' 

A j You 



Yi DEDICATION. 

You lee, by the turn o£ this addrefs, 
yoii have nothing to fear from that 
oSenfive adulation, which has fo mudi 
diflionoured Letters. You and I have 
lived together on other terms. And I 
fliould be afliamed to ofier you even 
fuch a tfifle as this, in-a manner that 
would give you a right to think mean*^ 
ly of its author* 

Your extreme delicacy allows me to 
lay nothing of my Obligations, which 
otherwife would demand my warmefl: 
acknowledgments. For your confl:ant 
fevour has foUowed me in all ways, 
in which you could contrive to exprefs 
it. And indeed I have Jiever knoWn 
any man mpre fenfible to the good 
pffices pf his friends, and even to thcir 
good interitions, or more difpofed, by 
every proper method» to acknowledgc 
diem. But you much over-rate the 
Jittle fervices, which it has been in my 
power to ren/ler to jrou, I had the 

honPur 
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Bonour to be intrufted with a part of 
your education, and it was my duty 
to contribute all I could to the fuccefi 
of it. But the taft was eafy and 
pleaiant. I had only to cultivate that 
good fenfe, and thofe generous virtues, 
which you brought with you to thc 
Univerfity, and which had already 
grown up to fome maturity undcr thc 
.care of a man, to whoni we had both 
pf us been extremely obliged; and 
who poflefled every talent of a perfefl: 
inftitutor of youth in a degree, which, 
I believe, has been rarely found in anjr 
of that profeflion, iince the days of 
^inSlilian. 

I wifh this finall tribute of rdpeft, 
in which I know how cordially you 
join with me, could be any honour t6 
the memory of an excellent perfon[J], 

[a\ 'the Reverend Mr. Busworth» Head- 
Mafter of the Grammar School at Brewood, in 
Stafibrdfliire. He died in 1 745 • 

1 who 
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whp loved us both, and was lef? 
knbwn, in his life-time, from that 
obfcure fituation to which the caprice 
pf fortune oft condemns the moft ac- 
^DompHfhed charafterst dian his higheft 
merit defervtd. 

It was to cherifli and improve that 
tafte of polite letters,. which his early 
care had inftilled into you, that you re- 
qinred mc to explain to you the follow- 
ing exquifite piece of the beft poet. I 
recoUeft wjth pleafure how welcomc 
this flight eflay then was to you ; and 
am fecure of.the kind rcception you 
will now give to it ; improved, as I 
think it is, in fome refpefts, and pre*- 
fei^ted to you in this public way.— 
I was going tp i^y^ hpw much you 
benefited by this poet (the fittjeft of all 
cthers, for the ftudy of a gentleman) in 
your acqtiaintance with his mra/j as 
well as critical writings ; and how 
fucceisfuliy ypu applied ypjirfelf to 

every 
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cvcry other part of learning, which was 
thoi^t propcr for you — But I rc- 
member my engagements with you^ 
and . will not hazard yoilr difpleafure 
by iaying too much. It is enough 
for me to add, that I truly refpeft and 
honpur you ; and that^ for the reft, I 
Ibdulge in thofe hopes, which every 
one^ who knows you, entertains from 
the excellence of your nature, froih thp 
hereditary honour of your femily, and 
from an education in which you have 
been trained to the fhidy of the beft 
Jhings. 

I am, ' 

Dear sir^ 

Tour mojlfditbful and 

mojt obedient Servanty 

Eman. Coll.Camb. 
Junc ai, 1757. 

R. HURD. 
Vou I. \> 
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INtliODUCTION. 

1T is agreed on all hands, that the antientt 
are our mafters in the art of compofition. 
Such of their writings, therefore, as deliver 
inftruclions for thfe eXercife of this ariy muft be 
of the higheft value. And, if any of theni hath 
acquired a credit, in this refpeft, fuperior to the 
reft, it is, perhaps, the /ollowing work: w^hich the 
learned have long fmce confidered as a kind of 
fummary of the rules of good writihg ; to be got- 
tenbyheart by eve^y young ftudent; and tb 
Whofe diecifive aiithority the greateft mafters lA 
fafte and compofition muft finally fubmit. 

Eut the more unqueftioned the credit of thfs 
poem is, the more it will concern the public^, 
that it ht jitftly ahd accurately underftood. The 
•writer of thefe ftieets then believed it miq-ht be 
of ufe, if he took fome paihs to clear the fenfe, 
.conne£^ the method, and afcertain the fcopfe 
•and purpofe, of this admired epiftle. Others, he 
•knew indedd, and fome of the firft fame for criti- 
cal learning, had been before him in this at- 
tempt. Yet he did not find himfelf prevented 
by their labours.; in which, befides innumerable 

VojL. I, A lcOlt: 



Ii INTRODUCTION. 

lcfler faults, he, more efpecially, obferved two 
inveterate error s, of fuch a fort, as muft need> 
perplex tbe genius, and diftrefs the learning of 
any commentator. The cne of thefe refpeds the 
suBjECT; thc otber, the method of thc Art 
cfpoetry. It will be neceflary to fay fomething 
iipioneacb. 

I. Tbat the Art &fpoetryy at large^ is not thc 
proper fubjed of this piece, Is fo apparent^ tbat 
it bath not efcapcd the duUeft and leaft attentive 
of its critics. For, boweyer all tbe difFcrent 
iin(k of poetry migbt appear to enter into it> 
yct every one law, thaxfome at leaft were very 
fiightly confidered: wbence the frequent at- 
tempts, the firtes et infiitutiones poeticaj of writers 
both at home and abroad, to fupply its deficien- 
cies. But, though t;his truth was feen and 
confefs'd, it unluckily happened, that the faga- 
city of his numerous commentators went no*fur- 
ther. They ftill confidered this famous epiftle a» 
SLcoUe^ion, though not ^fy/iem^ of criticifins ofi 
poetry in general j witb this conceiEon bowcver, 
that the ftage bad evidently tbe largeft fharc ia 
it [a]. Under the influencc of this prejudice^ 
feveral writersof name took upon them to com- 
ment and explane it: and with tbe fuccefs, 
which was to be expedled from fo fatal a mif- 

[a\ Satyra haec eft in fui fjeculi poctas, pr^cipur 
irero in Romanujn drama» Baxter.. 

. take 
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i$ke 0n fetting out, as the not feeing, ** that thc 
«* proper and fole purpofe of the author, was, 
*' not to abridge the Greek critics, whom he pro- 
** babljr never thought of ; nor to amufe himfelf . 
*f with compofmg a fhort critical fyftem, for 
** the geiieral ufe of poets, which every linc of 
^^ it abfolutely confutes; but, fimply to criticizc 
*' the RoMAN DRAMA.'^ For to this end, not • 
the tenor of the work Qoly, but, as will appcar, 
cvery fmglc ptccept in, it, ultimately refers. 
The mifctuefs of tjiis original errof have been 
lon^ felt^ It hath occafioned a conftant per-» 
plexity in defining the general method, and in 
fixing thc import of pariicular rules. Nay its 
efieds have reachcd ftill further. For conceiving, 
as they did, that thc whole had been compofed 
out of the Greek critics, the labour and inge- 
nuity of it^ intcrpreters have bcen mifemployed 
m picking out authorities, which were not 
wanted, and in producing, or, more properly, 
by thcir ftudied refinements in creating, confor- 
mities, which werc never defigned. Whence 
it hath comc to pafs, that, inftead of inveftigat- 
ing the order of the poet's own reflexions, and 
fcratinizing the peculiar ftate of the Roman 
ftage (the methods, which common fenfe and 
common criticifm would prefcribe) the world 
hath been naufeated with infipid ledures on 
Arijiotk and Phalereus; whofe folid fcnfe hath 
A 2 been 
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Becn fo attenuated and fubtilized by the delicate' 
opcration of Frerich criticifm, as hath even gon^ 
fome way towards feringing thc art itfelf into 
difrepute< 

2. But the wroftg explieations of tbis poent 
bave arifen^ not from the mifcortception of thtf 
Juhje^ only5 bat froih an inattiention to the ms- 
•THdD of it. The htter was, ?n part, the genuin 
confequence bf tYi^former. For, not fufpcfting 
an unity of defign in the fubjedt, its interpre-' 
ters ftevcr Idbked for, or could never find a con- 
fiftency of difpofition in the method. And this' 
was irideed the very block upon which Hein- 
8lus, and, before him, Julius Scaliger, him- 
fdf, ftunibled. Thefe ilkftrious critics, with 
all the force of geniu», ivhich fe required to dif- 
embarrafs aft involved fubjeft, and all the aids 
of learning, that can lend a ray to enlighten a; 
dark one, have^ hotwithftahding,- found them- 
felves utterly unabte to unfold the order of this 
epiftle; irifomuch, that 'ScALidERf^], hatb 
boldly pfonounced the conduft of it to be vici" 
€us\ andHEiNsius, had n<yoth€r way to evadc 
the charge, than by reeurring to the forced and' 
uncritical expediertt of a licentious tranfpofition*- 
The truth is, they were both in one eommon^ 
error, That the poet*s puf pofe had been to writc 
a criticifm of the art of poetry at large, and not,- 
[h] PraBf. tft LfB. FOST. ct 1. vi. p. 538. 

I aSK 
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as is hcre fhewn, of the Roman drama in parti- 
cular. But there is fomething more to be ob- 
fcrved, in thc cafe of Heinsius. For, as will be 
made appear in the notes on particular places, this 
critic did not pervert the order of the piece,/rom 
a fimple miftajce about the drift of the fubjeft, 
but, alfo, frpm a total inapprehenfion of the 
genuin charm and beauty of the eftjiolary method. 
And, becaufe I takc this to be a j>rincipal caufe 
of the wrong interpretations, that have been 
given of all the epiftles of Horace ; and it is, 
in itfelf, a point of curious criticifm, of which 
Httle or nothing hath been faid by any good 
writer, I will takethe liberty toenlarge upon it. 
The Epistle, however various in its appear- 
ances, is, in faft, but of two kinds ; one of which 
may be called the Didactic; the other^ the 
Elegiac epiftle. By the first I mean all thofe 
epiftles, whofe end is to inJiruEl \ whether the 
fubje£t bc mdrah^ politicsy criticifmy or, in ge- 
neralf human life: by the latter, all thofe, 
whofe end is to move \ whether the occafion be 
love^friendjhip^ jealoufy^ or other private diftreffes. 
If :therfi are fome of a lighter kind in Horace, 
^d other good writers, which feem not reducible 
tp either of thefe two claffes, they are to be re- 
garded only, as, the triflings of their pen, and 
aeferve not to be confxdered, as making a third 
and diftind fpecies of this poem. 

A 3 Noyr 
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Now thefe two kjnds qf the epijlle^ as t)icy 
differ widely from each athcr in ihiax fubje^^-mii. 
end^ fo do tjhey likewife vel their Qriginal: thottg^ 
hfitli Jburijhed at t}}e fiuiie time^ and are both 
jvholljr Kman* 

, , I. TJie former, or Pidactic epiftle, was, in . 
fi^, the true and proper offspring of the Sat 
TIRE. It will be worth while to refleft how 
this happened. Satire^ in its origin^ I mean in 
the vmA^ fefcennine farcey from which the ideaof 
^his poem was taken, was a piere extemporancr 
ous jumble of mirth and iH-nature. Ennius^ 
M^ho had the honour of introducing it under its 
new name, without doubt, civilized both, yet left 
it without form or method ; it being only, in his 
hands, a rhapfodyof poems on different fubjedts, 
and in different meafures. Common fenfe dif- 
claiming the extrayagance of this heterogeneous 
mixture, Lucilius advanced it, in its next ftep^ 
to an unity of defign and metre\ which was fp 
<;onfiderable a chahge, that it procured him the 
high appellation of Inventor of this poem, 
Thougbj^when I fty, that Lucilius introduced 
into fatirel^;i unity of metrey I mean only, in the 
famepiece\ for the meafurc, in different fatires, 
appears to bave been different. That the deftgn. 
\n him was oney I conclude, y£r/?, Becaufe Ho- 
tace CKprefly informs us, that theform or kind 
cf writing in tbe fatires of Lucilius was ex- 
' . aaiy 
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adly the fame with that in his own ; in which 
no one«will pretend, that there is the leaft ap- 
pearance of that rhapfodical». detached form> 
which made the charafter of the oldfatire. But^ 
prittcipally^ becaufe, on any other fuppofition, it 
does not appear, what could give Lucilius a 
claim to that high appellation of Inventor of 
this poem. That he was xh<^firjiy who. copled 
the manner of the old comedy in fatire, could ne« 
ver be fufficient for this purpofe. For all, that 
he derived into it from thence, was, as Quinc- 
tilian fpeaks, Ubertas atque inde acerUtas et ahunde 
falis. It fharpened his inveSfive, and poliflied 
his fvitp that is, it improved the air^ but did not 
alter thsjhrm of the fatire. As little can aright 
to this title be pleaded from the uniformity of 
tniafurey whicb he introduced.into it. For thisy 
without. an unity of ddj/ign^ is fo far from bein^ 
an alteration for the better, that it even heigh!- 
cns the abfurdity; it being furely more reafon- 
^le to adapt difFerent meafures to different 
fiibjefts, than to treat a number of inconnefted 
and quite different fubje£ls in thefame meafure. 
When therefore Horace tells us, that Lucilius 
was the Inventor of the fatirc, it muft needs be 
underftood, that he was the first, who, from 
its formcr confufed ftate, reduced it into a re- 
gular confiftcnt poem, refpefting one main end^ 
as well as obfcrving one meafure. Little now 
A 4 rcmained 
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jcmained for HoR ace but to polifh and refine. 
His only material alteration was, that he appro- 
priated to the fatire one, that is, the heroic 
metre. 

From this fhort hiftory of the fatire we col- 
left, I. that its defign was one: And 2. we 
learn, what was the general form of its com- 
pofition. For, arifmg out of a loofe, disjointed,' 
inifcellany, its metbod, when moft regular^ 
would be free and unconftrained ; natiire de- 
manding fome chain of connexioh, and a re- 
i^eft to its origin requiring that connexion to be 
dight and fomeWhat concealed. But its ainty as 
well as origin, cxaAed this carelefs method. For 
being, as Diomedes obferves, archaa: comoediie 
charadiere compojitumy *' profefledly written after 
*^ the nianner of*the old comedy," it was of 
OQurfe to admit the familiarity of the comic 
mufe; whofe genius is averfefrom all conftraint 
Of order^ fave ihat only which a natural, fuc- 
ceffive train of ttiinking Unavoidably draws along 
with it. And this, by the way, accounts for 
the dialogue air, (6 frequent in the Roman fa- 
tire, as likewife for the loofer numbers which 
^ppeared fo eflential to the grace of it. It was 
ih learned alluflbh to this comic genius of the 
fetire, that Mr. Pope hath juftly charailerized 
k in the foll&wing manher : 

** Horacc 
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y^ Horace ftill charms with graceful negllgcncc^ 
• *' And, without method, talks us into fenfc. 

2. It being now feen, what was the real form 

pf the fatire^ nothing, it is plain, was wanting, 

but the application of a particular addrefs, to 

conftitute the dtdaSflc epijile: the ftruclure of 

this poem, as prefcribed by the laws of nature 

gnd«good fenfe, being in nothing difFerent from 

that of the other, For herc i . an unity of fub- 

jeft or defign is indifpenfably neccfiiiry, the frec- 

cjom of a mifcellaneous matter belng permit- 

ted only td the familiar letter^ And 2. not pro- 

ft ffing formalfy to inftrudl (which alonejuftifies 

the feverity of ftridl method) but, when of the 

graveft kind, in the way of addrefs only to in- 

Jinuate inftruclion, it naturally takes an air of 

negligence and inconnexion,' fuch as we have 

before feen eflTential to the fatire. All which is 

greatly coniirmed by the teftimony of one^ who 

i:ould not' be uninformed in thefe matters. In 

addreiShg his friend on the objeft of his ftudies, 

he fays 

Jive 
Liventem fatiram nigra rubigine turpesy 
Seutuai!Jovi ALiAfplendefcatepi&ol^. cura. 
fStat. lib.i. Sylv. Tiburt. M. V.] 
p!ainly intimating, that the rules and labour of 
compofition were exa£lly the fame in thefe twb 
poems. Though the critics on Statius, not ap- 

prchending 
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Drehending tbis identity, or exa6t correfpondenot 
between tht fatire sLnd epijilcj have unneceflarily, 
and without warrant, altered the text> in thi» 
place, from alia into alta» 

3. The general form and ftructure of this 
cpiftle being thus clearly underftood, it will now 
be eafy^ in few words, to deduce the peculiar 
kiwsof its compofition» 

And I. it cannot wholly diveft itfelf of all 
method : For, having only one point in view, 
it muft of courfe purfue it by fomc kind of con-- 
jiexion, The progrefs of the mlnd in rational 
thinking rcquires, that the chain be never broken 
cntirely, eyen in its frecft excurfions* 

2» As there muft needs be a connexion, (o that 
eonnexion will beft anfwer its end and the purpofe 
of the writer, which, whilft it leads, by a fure 
train of thinking, to the conclufion in vicw, con- 
ceals itfelf all thc while, and leaves to the reader 
tbe fatisfaSion of fupplying the intermediater 
links, and joining together, in his own mind, 
what is left in a feeming pofture of neglcfl: and 
inconnexion» The art of furmfliing this grati- 
fication, fo refpeftful to the fagacity of the rea- 
der, without putting him to tlie trouble of a 
painful inveftigation, is what conftitutes the fu- 
preme charm and beauty of Epistolary Me- 

THOD* 

. II. What 
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- II. What hath hitherto becn advanced rc- 
tpeAs chiefly the dida^ic form. It remstiiis to 
jby fomething of that other fpecies of the epiftle, 
the Ejlegiac ; which, as I obferved, had quitc 
flnotber mginaL For this apparently fprung up 
from what is properly called the Elegy: z poem 
of very .antient Greek extraflion : naturally 
arifing from the plaintive, querulous humour of 
mankind; which, under the preffure of any 
grief, is impatient to break forth into wailings 
and tender expoftulations, and finds a kind of 
relief in indulging and giving a loofe to that 
flow of forrow, which it hath not ftrength or 
xefolution whoIly[f] to reftrain. This is the 
account of the E/egy in its proper Greek form ; 
a negligent, inconnecfted, abrupt fpecies of writ- 
ing, perfeftly fuited to an indolent djfpofition 
and paffionate heart. Such was Ovid's ; who, 
taking advantage of this charadler of the elegy, 
contrived [d] a new kind of poetry, without the 
expence of much invention, or labour to him- 
ielf. For collefting, as it were, thofe fcattercd 

[f] Maerorem minui^ fays Tully, grieving for thc 
Jofsofhis daughter, dolorem nec potuiy nec^Ji polfem^ 
VELLEM. [Ep. adAtt. xii. 28.] A ftriking pi^ure 
,©f rcal grief ! 

\/\ Vel tihi compojita cantetur E p i s t o l a 'voce ; 

Ignotum hoc aliis ille novavit opus« 

Art, Amat. 1. iii. ^^345* 

hints. 
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kints, which compofcd the clegy, and dirtAiti^ 
tfem ta one principal view ; and fuperadding a 
perfonal addrefo, he became the author of what 
is hcre ftylcd the Elegietc cpiftle ; beautiful mo- 
«kls of which we have in his Heroides, and 
thc Epijlles from Pontus. We fec then the 
difierencc of this from the didaSfio form. They? 
bave both onc principaJ end ^nd point in view. 
But the DidaSHc^i being of a cooler and more 
fedate turn, purfues its defign uniformly and 
connciSls eafily. The Elegiac^ on the contrary, 
whofc end is emotion, not inJiruSlion^ hath all 
tlic abruptncfs of irregular difordercd paffion» 
It cat^hes at remotc and diftant bints, and ftarts 
* at once into a digreffivc train of thinking, which 
it requires fomc degrcc of cnthufiafm in the read- 
cr to fcllow. 

Further than this it Js not matcrial to my prc-r 
fcnt dcfign to purfue this fubjeft. Morc exad^ 
ideas of the form and co^^ftitutioq of thi? epiftle, 
ttiuft tic fdught i^ that beft cxamplc of it, the 
nntural Roman poet. It may only be obferved 
of the difFcrent qualities, nccefiary to thofe, who 
afpire to lexcel in thefe two fpecies ; that, as the 
ater would make an impreffion on the heart^ \t 
can on?y do this by means of an exquifite fenji" 
iiJlty of naturc and elegance of mind\ and that the 
^tbtr^ attempting in thc moft iuoffenfive man- 
4icr^ to inibrm the bcadi^ muft dcmand, to the 

/uU 
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fidl accomplifliment of its purpofe, yi^nV go§i 
ftnjt^ the widejl knowUdge oflife^ and, above al)^ 
the politenefs of a confummate addrefs, That the 
former was.the charaaeriftic of Ovid's genius 
hath been obferved, and iS well know^n. Hovr 
far the latter defcription agrees to Horace can 
be no fecret to thofe of his readers who have 
any ihare, or conception of thefe talents them- 
felves. But matters of this nicer kind are pro- 
perly the objecfts, not oi criticifn^ hutoffenti-r 
^ment, Let it fuffice then to examine the poet's 
praftice^ fo far only, as we are enabled to judge 
of it by the ftandard of the preceding rules. 

in. Thefe rules are reducible to ihree, j^. 
that there he an unity in the fubjeSf^ 2. a con-" 
nekion in the method: and 3. thot fuch connexion It 
eajy, AU which I fuppofe to have been religi- 
oufly obferved in the poet's condudl of this^ i. Ci 
the didaSiic lepiftle. For, 

[i.] Th^fubje^ oi eaCh epiftle is one : that 
is, one fmgle point is profecuted through the 
whole piece, notwithftanding that the addrefs of 
the poetj and the delicacy of the fubjeft may 
fometimes lead hlm throu2:h a devious tract tor 
it. Had his interpreters attended to thls prac- 
tice, fo confonaht to the rule of nature before 
explained, they could never have found an art of 
poetry in the epiftlc, we are about to examine. 

[2.] Tiii^ 
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[2.] This onc point^ however it hath hdt 
-been feen [^], i» conftantly purfued by in uni- 
form, confiftent tnethod\ which is never more 
artificial, than when leaft apparent to acarelefsj 
inattentive reader. This (hould have ftimulated 
his learned critics to feek the connexion of the 
poet's o^n ideas, when they magifterially fet 
themfelves to tranfpofe or vilify his method. 

[3.] This method is every where fufficiently 
ckar and obvious ; proceeding if not in the ftrift- 
cft forms of difpofttion^ yet, in an eafy, elegant 
progrefs, one hint arifmg out of another, and 
infcnfibly giving occafion to fucceeding ones, 
juft as the cooler genius of this kind required* 
This, laftly, fliould have prevented thofe, who 
have taken upon themfclves to criticize thc art of 
poetry by the laws of this poem, from concealing 

{e'\ J. Scaliger fays, Epiflclasy Gracorum morcy Fho-^ 
cytida atque Thcognidis [Horatius] fcripft : praceptif 
philo/ophia di^vulfis minimeque interfe coharentihus. And 
of this Epiftle, in particular, he prefumes to fay, Dt 
Arte qnteres quid fentiam, ^iid? Equidem quod de Arte 
Jine arte traMtd, And to the fame purpofe anothei' 
Ijreat Critic ; Nonfolum antiquorum trwoG^xa* in morali- 
hus hoc hdbuerCy ut av.oXaDkav non fer*varcnty fed etiairi 
alia de quibufcunque rebus pracepta* Sic Epiftola Hordtii 
ad Pifones de Poeticd perpetuum ordinem feriemqne nul- 
L AM habet \fed ab uno pracepto ad aliud tranfilit^ quam-^. 
•vis KVLLAfit materia affiidtas Md fe^fian ctmneBendum* 
[Salmafii Not* in Epi(5letum et Simplicium, p. 13. 
Lu^d.Matt 1640.] 

their 
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tlieir ignorance of its real views under thc cover 
of fuch abrupt and violent tranfitions, as might 
better agfee to the impaifioned/V/^, than to the 
fedate Jida^ic epiJlU. 

To fct this three-fold charafter, in the f«llcft 
light, before the view of the reader, I havc at- 
tempted to explane the EpiJiU to the Pifos^ jii 
the way of continued commentary upon it. 
And, that the coherence of the feveral parts may 
be the more diftinftly feen, the Commentary is 
rendered as concife as poilible; fomc of the 
finer and lefs obvious connexions being morc 
carefully obferved and drawn out in the notcs. 

For the kind of interpretation itfelf, it muft 
be allowed, of all others, the fitteft to throw 
light upon a difficult and obfcure fubjeft, and^ 
^bove all, to convey an exafl idea of the fcopc 
and order of any work. It hath, accordingly, 
been fo confidered by fevcral of the foreign, par- 
ticularly the Italian, critics; who have ef- 
iayed long llncc to illuftrate, in this way, the 
very piece before us. But the fiiccefs of thcfe 
foreigners is, I am fenfible, a llender recom- 
mendation of their meihod, I chufe thereforc to 
reft on the fingle authority of a great autlior, 
who, in his edition of our Englifli Horace, the 
hejl that ever was givcn of any claflic, hath now 
retrieved and eftabliflied the full credit of it, 
What was the amufement of his pen, becomcs^ 

Indeed/ 
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indeed, the lahour of inferior writers. Yef, dvi 
thefc unequal terms, it can be no difcredit to 
have aimed at fome refemblance of one of the 
leaft of thofe nierits^ which fhed their united 
honours on the nanle df the illuftrious friend 
ind commentdtor of Mr» Popba 
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C^HORATli FLACCI 

ARS POETICA 

EPISTOLA AD PISONES. 

HuMano capiti cervlcem piftor equinam 
Jungere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas 
XJndiqiie cbllatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Defmat ift pifcem mulier formofa fupcrne ; 
Spefbttum adiniffi rifum teneatis amici ? 5 

Credite, Pifones, ifti tabulae fore librum 
Perfimilem, cujiis, veliit aegri fomnia, vahae 
Fiflgentur fpecies j ut nec pes, nec caput uni , 

comMentary. ^ 

THE fubje6t of this piecq being, as I fuppofc, ^, 
viz, theftate of tbe Roman Drama, and common fcnfe 
requiring, even in the freeft forms of compofition, 
fome kind of method^ theintettigent reader will not 
bc furprized to find the poet proiccuting his fubjeft 
in a regdlar, well-ordered plan\ which, for the morc 
exad dcfcription of it, I diftinguifli into threc parts : 

I. Thc fif ft of them [from f\xo 89] is prepara- 

tory to the main fubjeft of the epiftle, containing 

fome gcneral rulcs and rcflexions on poctry, but 

principally with an cyc to thc following parts: bf 

VoL. I. B which 
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Reddatur formae. Pi£loribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi femper fuit aequa poteftas : lo 
Scimus, ct hanc veniam petimufque damufquc 

vicifHm : 
Sed non ut placidis coeant inmitia; non ut 

COMMENTARY. 

which tncans it fervcs as an ufeful introduftion to 
the poet's defign, and opens with that air of eafe and 
negligcnce, efTential to the epiftolary form. 

n. The main body of the epiftle [from jr 89 to 
295] is laid out in regulating 'the Roman ftage; but 
diicfly in giving rules for tragedy ; not only as that 
was the fublimer fpecies of the Drama^ but, as it 
fhould feem, lefs cultivated and underftood, 

in. The lafl part [from jr 295 to the end] exhorts 
to correftnefs in writing ; yet ftill with an eye, prin- 
cipally, to the dramatic fpecies : andis taken up partly 
in removing the caufes, that prcvented it, and partly 
in direfting to the ufe of fuch means, as might ferve 
to promote it. Such is the general plan of the 
epiftle. In order to enter fully into it, it will be ne- 
cefTary to trace the poet, attentively, through the 
elegant connexions of his own mediod. 

P A R T I. 

GENERAL REFLEXIONS ON POETRY. 

THE epiftle begins [to ir 9] with that general 
and fundamental precept of prefermng an unity in thi 
fuhjeSi and the difpofiiion of the piece. This is furthcr 
cxplained by defining the ufe, and fixing the cht- 
rader ofpoetic licence [from jj^ 9 to 13] which unfkil- 
4 ful 
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Serpentes avibus geminentur^ tigribus agnia 
Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna profeflis 
Purpureus, late qui fplendeat, unus et alter 15 
Adfuitur pannus : cum lucus, et ara Dianac, 
Et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius defcribitur 

arcus^ 
Sed nunc non erat his locus : et fortafl!e cu- 

preflTum 19 

• Scis fimulare : quid hoc, fi fraftis enatat exfpe» 
Navibus, aerc dato qui pingitur? amphora coepit 
Inftitui, currente rota, cur urceus exit ? 
Denique fit quidvis ; fimplex dun^taxat et unum« 
Maxima pars vatum, pater etjuvenes patre digni, 

COMMENtARY. 

ful writers often plead in defcnce of their tranf- 
greflions againft the law of unity. To -jr 23 is 
confidered and expofed that particular violation of 
untfarmlty^ into which young poets eipccially, under 
the impulfe of a warm imagination, are apt to run» 
arifmg from frequent and ill-timed defcriptions. 
Thefe, however beautiful in themfelvcs, and with 
whatever maftery they may be executed, yet, if fb- 
reign to the fubje£l, and incongruous to the place, 
where they ftand, are extremely impertinent : a cau- 
Uon, the more neceffary, as the fault itfelf wears the 
appearance of a ^irtuCi and fo writers [fi-om jr 23 to 
»5] come to tranfgrefs the ruU ofright from their very 
ambition to obferve it. There are two cafes, in 
which this amhition remarkably mifleads us. The 
B 2 firfl 
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Dedpimur fpecie rcdli. Brevis efle laboro, 2$ 
Obfcurus fio : feftantem lenia nervi 
Deficiunt animique : prpfeflus grandia turget : 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timidufque procellae : 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum filvis adpingit, fluftibus aprum, 30 
In vitium ducit culpae fuga, fi caret arte. 
A^milium circa ludum faber, unus ct unguis 
Exprimct, et mollis imitabitur aere capillos ; 

COMMENTARY. 
Jirfi is, when it tempts us to pufh an acknoiAjJcdged 
heauty too far. Great beauties are always in the 
confines of great faults ; and therefore, by affefting 
fuperior excellence, we are cafily carried into ab- 
furdity. Thus [from f z^ to 30] bremty is often 
obfcurity \ fublimityy bombaft ; cautiofiy coolnefs ; and, to 
come round to the point, a fondnefs fbr 'varying and 
di^uerfifying afubjeSly by means of epifodes and de- 
fcriptions, fuch as are mentioned above [;?' 15] will 
ofleh betray a writer into that capital error of violat- 
ihg the unity of his piece. For, though variety be a 
real excellehce under the conduft of true judgment, 
yet, when affefted beyond the bounds of probability,, 
and brought in folely to flrike zxi^furpri%ey it becomes 
unfeafonable and abfurd. The feveral cpifodes or 
defcriptions, intended to give that variety, may be in- 
ferted in improper places; and then the abfurdity is 
as great, as that of the painter, who, according to the 
illuflration of jr 19, 20, fhould introduce a cyprefa 
into a fea-piece, or, according to the illuflration bf 
the prefent verfe, who paints a dolphin in a wood, or 
. a boar in the fea. 

2. Another 
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Infelix operis, fumma : quia ponere totum 34 
Nefciet. hunc ego me, fi quid componere curem» 
Non magis efle velim j quam nafo vivere pravo, 
SpeSandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo. 
Sumite materiam veflris, qui fcribitis, aequam 
Viribus; et verfate diu, quid ferre recufent, 
Quid valeant humeri. cui lefta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deferet hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 41 
Ordinis haec virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor; 

COMMENTARY, 

2. Another inftance, in which we are mifled by an 
ambition of attaining to 'whatis right, is, when, through 
an exceilive fear of committing fauhs, we difqualify 
ourfelves for the juft execution of a ^hoky or of fuch 
farticularsy as are fufceptible of real beauty. For 
not the aiFeftation of fuperior excellencies only^ 
but even 

In 'vitium ducit culpae fuga,^ caret arie* 
This is aptly illullrated by the cafe of a fculptor. An 
over-fcrupulous diligence to finifh fingle and trivial 
parts in a ftatue, which, when moft exad, are onjy 
npt faulty, leaves him utterly incapable of doing 
juflice to the more important members, and, above 
all, of defigning and completing a ivbole with any 
degreeof perfeftion. But this latter is commonly 
athe defeft of a minut;e genius ; who, having taken in 
hand a deiign, which he is by no means able to exe- 
4:ute, naturally applies himfelf to labour and finiih 
•thofe parts, which he finds are within his power. It 
18 of confequence therefore [from j^ 38 to 40] for 
«yery wxiter to be well acquainted with the nature 
B 3 and 
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Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque difFerat ct praefens in tempus omittat, 
Hoc amet, hoc fpernat, prQmiffi carminis au<Sor.45 
In verbis etiam tenuis cautufque ferendis, 
Dixeris egregie, notum fi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junftura novum, fi forte necefle efi: 
Indiciis monftrare recentibus abdjta rerum j 
Fingere cinftutis non exaudita Cethegis 50 

COMMENTARY. 

and extent of his own talents : and to be careful to 
chufe a fubjeft, which is, in all its parts, proportioned 
to his flrength and ability, Befidcs, from fuch an at- * 
tentive furvey of his fubjeft, and of his capacity to 
treat it, he will alfo dcrive thefe furthcr advantagcs 
[}fr4i] 1. That he cannot be wanting in a proper 
iund of mattcr, wherewith to inlarge undcr every 
hcad: nor, 2. can he fail, by fuch a well-wcighed 
choiqe, to difpofe of his fubjeft in the bcft and moft 
convcnient mcthod. Efpccially, as to thc latter, 
which is the principal bencfit, he will pcrccive [to 
jii 45] where it will bc ufcful to prcfcrve, and where 
to change, the natural ordcr of his fubjed, as may 
bcft fcrve to anfwer the ends of poetry. 

Thus far fome gencral reflcxions conceming poeti^ 
ecd difiribution j principally, as it may be affedled by 
falfc notions, i. Oi poetic licence\ir 10] and, 2. Of 
poetic perfeSion \jr 25]. But thc fame caufcs will 
cqually afFcdt the language^ as metbody o£ poetry. To 
thcfc then are properly fubjoined fome dirc^lions 
aboutthc tt/e e/ivords. Now this particular dcpend- 
ing fp entirely on what is out of the reach of rule, as 
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Continget : dabiturque Hcentia fumta pudenter. 
Et nova faftaque nuper habebunt verba fidem ; fi 
Graeco fonte cadent, parce detorta. quid autem j 
Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademtum 
Virgilio Varioque ? ego cur adquirere pauca, 55 
Si poffum, invideor ? quum lingua Catonis et 
Enni 

COMMENTARY. 

the falhion of the age, the tafte of the writer, and his 

knowledge of the language, in which he writes, the 

poet only gives direftions about nenv <words : or, fince 

every language is neceffarily imperfedl, about the 

cpining ofjuch ^ords^ as the writer's neceflity or conve- 

nience may demand. And here, after having pre- 

fcribed [I. 46] a great caution 2xA fparingnefs in thc 

thing itfelf, hc obferves, i . [to 1. 49] That where it 

ought to be done, the bctter and lefs offenlive way 

will be, not to coin a fvoord entirely new (for this is 

cver a tafk of fome envy) but, by means of an in- 

genious and happy pofition of a well-known word, in 

refpedl of fome others, to give it a new air, and caft. 

Or, if it be neceffary to coin ne^ ^wordsy as it will be 

in fubjedls of an abftrufe nature, and efpecially fuch, 

as were never before treated in the language, that 

then, 2. [to 1. 54] this liberty is very aHowable 5 but 

that the reception of them will be more eafy, if we 

derive them gently, and without too much violence, 

from their proper fource, that is, from a language, 

as the Greek, already known, and approved. And, 

to obviate the prejudices of over-fcrupnlous critics on 

this head, he goes on [from 1. 54 to 1. 73] in a vein of 

fopular illuftration, to allcdge, in favourofthis li* 

B 4 berty, 
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Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova reruni 
Nomina protulerit. licuit, femperque licebit 
Signatum praefente nota procudere nununum. 
tJt filvis folia privos mutantur in annos j 6q 
Prima cadUnt : ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos, noftraque : five receptus 
Terra Neptunus claffis Aquilonibus arcet, 
Regisopus; fterilifve palus priusaptaque remis 65 
Vicinas urbis alit, et grave fcntit aratrum: 
Seu qurfum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Do<%us iter melius : mortalia cunfta peribunt : 
Nedum fermonum ftet honos, et gratia vivax. 6g 
Multa renafcentur, quae jam cecidere ; cadentque, 
Qi^ae nunc funt in honore vocabula : fi volet ufus, 
Quem penes arbitrium eft, et jus, et norma lo- 

quendi. 
Res geftae regumque ducumque, et triftia bella, 
Quo fcribi poflent numero, monftravit Homerus. 
VerCbusinpariter junftisqucrimonia primum, 75 

COMMENT ARY. 
bcrt\', the examples of antient writers, and the vague, 
onfted^y nature of language itfelf. 
■ From thefc reflexions on poetry, at large, he pro- 
ceeds now to parttculars : the moH obvious of which 
l^^g the diStrcntforms and mea/urns of poetic com- 
pofition, he conflders, in this view [from jf' 75 to 86] 
tbe fbur great fpecies of poetry, to which all others 
joay be reiduced, tbe EfU^ EkgiaCi Dramatic^ and 

Lyric. 
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Poft etiam inclufa eft voti fententia compos. 
Quls tamen exiguos elegos emiferit auftor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc fub judice lis eft. 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 
Hunc focci cepere pedem grandefque cothurni,8o 
Alternis aptum fermonibus, et popularis 
Vincentem ftrepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 
Mufa dedit fidibus Divos, pucrofque Deorum, 
Et pugilcm viftorem, et equum certamine pri- 

mum, 
Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. 85 

Defcriptas fervare vices operumque colores, 
Cur ego, fi nequeo ignoroque, poeta felutor ? 
Cur nefcire, pudens prave, quam difcere malo ? 
Verfibus exponi tragicis res comica non volt : 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope focco g(^ 

pignis carminibus narrari coena Thyeftae. 
Singula quaeque locum teneant fortita decentem. 
Interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 

COMMENTARY. 

Lync. But the diflinftion of the mafures to be ob- 
ferved in the feveral fpecies of poetry is fo obvious, 
that there can fcarcely be any miftake about them. 
The difficulty is to know [from jr 86 to 89] how far, 
each may partake of xhQ/pirit of other, without de- 
ftroying that natural and necejfary differencey which 
ought to fublift betwixt them all. To explane this, 
which is a point of great nicety, he confiders [from 
-^ 89 to 99] the cafe of dramatic poetry ; the t^'o 

fpecies 
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Iratufque Chremcs tumido dilitigat ore. 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet fermone pedeftri. 95 

Telephus aut Peleus,cumpauperctexul uterque, 

Projicit ampullas ct fefquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor fpeftantis tetigifle querela. 

Non fatis cft pulchra effe poemata ; dulcia funto, 

Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunto. 

Ut ridentibus adrident, ita flentibus adflent loi 

COMMENTARY. 

fpecies of which .are as diftin£l from each other, as any 
two can be, and yet there are times, when thc fea- 
turca of the one will be allowed to refemble thofe of 
the othcr. For, i- Comedy, in the paffionatc parts, 
will admit of a tragic elevation : and, 2. Tragedy, 
in its foft diftrefsful fcenes, condefcends to thc .eafe of 
familiar converfation. But thc poet had a further 
view in chufmg this inftancc. For he gets by this 
mcans into the main of his fubjcft, which was dran\a- 
tic poetry, and, by the moft delicate tranfition imagin- 
able, proceeds [from 1. 89 to 323] to deliver a feries 
of rules,- interfperfed with hiftorical accounts, and 
calivened by digreftions, for the regulatiou and ira- 
provement of the Roman Stage. 

P A R T n. 

DIRF.CTIONS FOR THE REGULATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE ROMAN STAGE, 

H AVING fixed the diftin<5l limits and provinces 
of the two fpecies of thc drama, the poct cnters di- 
Tt&ly on his fubjeft, and confiders, I. [from ^ 99 to 

119] 
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Humani voltus. fi vis me flere, dolendum cfl: 
Primum ipfi tibi : tunc tua me infortunia laedcnt. 
Telephe, vel Peleu, male fi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triftia moeftum 105 
Voltum verba decent ; iratum, plena minarum j 
Ludentem, lafciva; feverum, feria dictu. 
Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad omnem . 
Fortunarum habitum; juvat,aut inpcllit ad iram, 
Aut ad humum maerore gravi deducit, et angit: 
Poft effert animi motus interprete lingua. 1 1 1 
Si dicentis erunt fortunis abfona didla, 
Romani tollent equitefque patrefque cachinnum, 
Intererit multum, Divufne loquatur, an heros ; 
Maturufne fenex, an adhuc florente juventa n 5 
Fervidusi etmatronapotcns, anfedulanutrixi 
Mcrcatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli; 
:Colchus,anAflyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 

COMMENTARY. 

119] the properties of the tragic style; which 
will be difFerent, i. [to j^ 1 11] according to the /»- 
temal ftate and charaSier of thc fpeaker : thus one 
fbrt of expreffion will bccome the angryy another, the 
/ommfuhy this, the gay, that, the fe^vere. And, 2. 
[from f \\\ to 119] according to the outv/ard cir- 
cumilances o£rank, age, office, cr coimtry, 

n. Next [to f 179] he treats of the characters, 
whichare of two fortsl i. OUones, rc^iucd : and 2, 
Innjented^ or ne^ oties, In relation to xhi^frft [from 

f 119 
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Aut famam fequerc, aut fibi convenientia finge, 
Scriptor. Homcreum fi forte reponis Achillem ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 121 

Jura ncget fibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Mcdea fcrox inviftaque, fiebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, lo vaga, triftis Orcftcs. 
Si quid inexpertum fccnae conmittis,ctaudesi25 
Pcrfonam formare novam; fervetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto proceflTerit, et fibi conftet. 
Difiicile eft proprie communia dicere : tuque 
ReSius Iliacum carmen deducis in aftus, 
Quam fi proferres ignota indidlaque primus. 1 30 
Publica materics privati juris erit, fi 
,Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis redderc fidus 
Interpres ; nec defilies imitator in artum, 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lcx. 

COMMENTARy. 

;^ 119 to 125] the preceptis, to follonv fame i that is, 
to falhion the charaAer according to the received, 
Jtanding idea^ which tradition and elder times have 
confecrated ; that idea being the fole tefl, whereby 
to judge of it. 2. In refpeft of the latter [from 
3^ 125 to 128] the great requiiite is uniformity, or con- 
Jiftency of reprefeniation. But the formation of quite 
tiew charaSiers is a work of great dilficulty and ha- 
zard. For here, there is no generally received and 
fixed archetype to work after, but every one judges, of 
comiDon right, according to the extent and compre • 

henfion 
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Nec fic incipies, ut fcriptor cyclius olim : 1 36 

FORTUNAM PrIAMI CANTABO, ET NOBILE 
BELLUM. 

Quid dignum tanto feret Kic promiffor hiatu ? 
Parturiunt montes : qafcetur ridulus mus. 
Quanto feftius hic, qui nil molitur inepte ! 140 
DlC MIHI, MusA, riRUM, captae post moe- 

NIA TroJAE, 
Qui MORES KOMiNUM MULTORUM VIDIT ET 
URBIS. 

Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut fpfeciofa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque,et cumCylope Charyb- 
dln. ^ ' 145 

COMMENTARY. 

heniion ef his owh idca. Therefore [^03^136] he 
advifes to Iftbottr and refit oU charaSiers andfubjeSis y 
particularly thofe, made known and authorized by thc 
pradlice of Homer and the epic writers ; and dire^s, 
at the fame time, by what means to avoid i\i2Lt /er^iliff 
And unorigtMal air^ fo often charged upon fuch picces,^ 
I faid charaSfers andfnhjeSts^ for his method leading 
hiltt to guard againft fcrvility of imitation in point of 
charaSlersy the pdet chofe to difpatch the whole alFair 
of fermle imitaiion at once, and thercforc [to ;^ 136J 
includesya^V^/, as well as charaSiers, 

But this very advice, about taking the fubjefls and 

charafters from the epic poets, might be apt to lead 

into two fattltSy arifingfrom thc iliconduft of thofe 

3 poet* 
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Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo : 
Semper ad eventum feftinat ; et in medias res, 
Non fecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: et quae 
Defperat tra<Sata nitefcere poffc^ relinquit : 1 50» 
Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falfa remifcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne difcrepet imum^ 

COMMENTARY. 

poets themfeves. For, i. [to ^ 146] thc dignity and 
importanGe of a fubjedl, made faered by antient fame^ 
had fometimes occaiioncd a boa^ful and oilentatious 
beginning, than which nothing can be more ofFen- 
five. And, 2. Thc whole llory being compofed 6( 
f;reat and llriking particulars, injudicious writers, for 
fear of lofing any part of it, which might fervc to 
adorn their work, had been led to follow the round of 
flain hifioric order^ and fo had made thc difppiition of 
their piece uninterefting and unfirtfid, Now both 
thefe improprieties, which appear fo ihocking in the 
epic poetn^ muft needs, with flill higher reafon, deform 
the tragic, For, taking its rife, not from the flatter- 
ing views of the/o^/, but the real fituation of the aSlory 
its opening mufl, of necefnty, be very fimple and un- 
pretending. And being, from its fhort term of ac- 
tion, unable naturally to preparc ami bring about 
many events, it, of ccurfe, confincs itfelf to one\ as 
alfo for the fake of producing a due diftrefs in the 
plot; which can never be wrought up to zny trying 
pitch, unlefs the whole attention be made to fix on 
ene fmgle objci^. The way to avoid both thefe faults, 

will 
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Tu, quid ego et populus mecum defiderct, audi ^ 
Si fautoris eges aulaea manentis, et ufque 
SelTuri, donec cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat : 155 
Aetatis cujufque notandi funt tibi mores, 
Mobilibufque decor naturis dandus et annis^ 
Reddere qui voces jam fcit puer, et pede certo 
Signat humum ; geftit paribus colludere, et iram 

COMMENTARY. 

will be to obfcrve (for here the imitation cannot be 
too clofe) the well-judged praftice of Homcr. 

Having thus coniidered the afFair of /»///^//d?«, and 
fliewn how old chara^ersy and, to carry it flill further, 
$ld fubjeds, may be fuccefsfully treated, he refumcs 
the head of charaSlers^ and proceeds more fully [from 
3^ 153 to 179] to recommend it as a point of principal 
concern in the drawing of them, to be well acquaint- 
od with the manners, agrecing to the fevcral fuc- 
ceffivc perlods and ftagcs of human life. And this 
with propriety : for^ though hc had given a hint to 
this purpofe before, 

Maturu/ne /enex, an adhuc florente jwventa 

Fervidusy 
yet, as it is a point of iingular importance, and a re- 
gard to //, beiides other diftindlions, muft be conftantly. 
had ia the draught of every charadtcr, it wcU dcferved 
a feparatc coniideration. 

. IH. Theie inflrudUons, which, in fome degree, re- 
fpeft all Jdnds of poetry, bcing difmiifed ; he now 
delivcrs fomc rules morc peculiarly relative to the cafe 
of thc drama* And, as the mi/applkatkn 0/ mannersy 
which was thc point he had been confidering, was de- 

ftruclive 
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Colligit ac ponit tfemere, ct mutatur in horas.t6(J 
Inbcrbus juvenis, tandem cuftode remoto, 
Gaudet equis canibufque et aprici gramine campi j 
Cereus in vitium fledli, monitoribus afper, 
Utilium tardus provifor, prodigus aetis, 
Sublimis,cupidufque, et amata relinquerepcrnix.' 
Convcrfis ftudiis, aetas animufque virilis • 166^ 
Quaerit opes et amicitias, infcrvit honori ; 
Conmififle cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 
Multa fenem circumvehiunt incommoda j vel quoa 
Quaerit, et inventis mifer abftinet, ac timet uti ; 
Velquod res omnistimidegelidequeminiftratji^i 
Dilator, fpc lentus, iners, pavidufque futuri^ 
Difficilis, querulus,laudatortemporis afti 
Se puero, caftigator, cenforque minorum* 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commodafecum, J75 
Multa recedentes adimunt : ne forte fcniles 
Mandentur juveni partes^ pueroque viriles. 
Semper in adjunftis aevoque morabimur aptis. 
Aut agitur res in fcenis, aut afta refertur i 

COMMENTARY. 

Hruftive ofprchahitify, this leads the poctj by a natural 
order, to cenfure fome other fpedes of mifconduft^ 
which' have theyfiwf tf^^, He determines then i. 
[from jrijgtoi 89] The cafe oi reprefentation and reci^ 
tal: or what it is, which rehders fome things morefit to 
be eiaed on the llage, others more fit to be related on it. 

- Next, 
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Segnius inritant animos demifla per aurem, iSo 
Quam quae funt oculis fubje6hi fidelibus, et quae 
Ipfe fibi tradit fpejiator. Mn tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in fcenam : multaque tolles 
£x oculis, quae mox narret facundia praefens : 
Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucldet; 185 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Aut in avemProcne vertatur^Cadmus inanguem. 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 
Neve minor, neu fit quinto produdtior a£lu 
Fabula, quae poici volt, et fpefbata reponi. 190 
Nec Deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit : nec quarta loqui perfona laboret. 
Aftoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat aftus, 
Quod non propofito conducat et haereat apte. 19^ 
Ille bonis faveatque et confilietur amice, 
Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tumentis : 
IUe dapes laudet menfae brevis, ille falubrem 

COMMENTARY, 

Next, 2. In purfuance of the fame point, 'uiz. froBa- 
Mity [to;^ 193] he reftrains the vStoi macbings ; and 
prefcribes thc number ofaffSf and o(fer/bnSf to be in* 
troduced on the flage at the fame time. And^ 5. 
lafUyy ihcf£r/ona dramatis^ juft mentioned, faggeiting 
it to his thonghts, he takes occafion from thence to 
pai& on to the cberus [from j^ 193 to 202] whofe dou- 
lile officeitwas, i. To fuftain the part of^iferfina 
dramatis in the a^ ; and, 2. To conneft their^/ witb 
VoL. I. - C fongs. 
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Juftitisun, legefquc» ct apei:ti$.otia portis ; 
Ille tegat conmifTa» Deofque precetur et oret, 200 
Ut redeat miferis, abeat fortuna fuperbis. 
Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco jun£h^ tubaeque ^ 
Aemula; fed tenuis, funplexque foramine pauco^ 
Afpirare et adefle choris erat utilis, atque 
Nondum fpifia nimis conplere fedilia flatu : 005 
Quo fane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus- ' > 
£t frugi caftufque verecundufque coibat. 
Poftquam coepit agros extendere vidor,et urbem 
Laxior ampledi murus, vinoque diurno 
Flacari Genius feftis inpune diebus ; 210^ 

Accef&t numerifque modifque licentia major. ./ 
IndoAus quid enim faperet liberque laborum, 

COMMENTARY. 

Ibngs, perfuading to good morals» and fuitablo to .die 
fubje^. Further, tragedy being» originallyy nothing 
more than a chorus or fong, fet to mttiic» from wkick 
pra^ct the hannony of the regular chonxs iii afbxpi 
Cimes had its rife, he takes occafion to digrefs [fron^ 
ir 202 to 220] in explaining the fimplicity and bfir- 
barity pf the M^ and the refinements of the AiMr» 
mu£c« The application of this account of the drama^ 
ticmnftc.tothe cafe of the tragic chonis, tOgetkcr 
with a fliort glance at the other improvements ofjnMtr 
f>ers9 fiyUy iVc* neceflarily conne&ed with it, givea hi» 
thc. opportunity of going qS eafily into a fub}e& cf 
near affinity with this, <vix. the Roman /atiric piitt^ 
wliich was indeed a fpecies pf tragedy, but of (b 9X-: 
traordinas}' a coxnpofitipnji as to require a fet of ruies#. 
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^ufticus urbaho confiafus^ turpis honefto? 
^ic prifcae motumqae et luxuriem addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque tragus per pulpita veftsm : 215 
Sfc etiHim ftdibus voces crevere feveris, 
^ttulit eloquium infolitum facundia praeceps i 
Utiliumque fagax rerum, et divina futuri, 
Sortilegis non difcrepuit fententia Delphis. 
Carmirle qui tragico vilcm certavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agfeftis Satyros nudavit, et afper 221 
Hcdlumi gravitate jocum t^ntavit : eo quod 
Inlecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
S^edtator fun£hifque facris, et potus^ et exlex. 
Verum ita rifores,' ita commendare dicacis 225 

COMMENTARY. 

and inftni6tionsi peculiar to itfelf. A point, in which 
ihey tgttedt but which was greatly mifonderftood or 
x)l»ob(erv6d by his coantrymen, was the kind of verfe 
or meafure employed in them. This therefore, by a 
diipofition of the moft beautiful method, he referves 
tat^ a confideration by itfelf, having, firft of alU de- 
livcred fuch rules, as feemed neceiFary about thofe 
pointSy in which they efTentially diftered. He ex- 
plakis then [from f 220 to 225] the uje and end of 
^fii^resf ihewing them to be defigned fbr the ex- 
hihuration of the nifUc youth, on their folemn fefHvj- 
ties^ after the exhibition of the graver, tragic fhews. 
BttC,^ %g To converty as far as was poffible, what was 
thnB aneceflary facrifice to the tafte of the multitu^e 
into i tolerable entertainment fbr the better fort» he 
kyi dowri [from jt 225 to 240] the exadeft defcrip* 
; - C 2 tion 
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Convcnifet Sat^nros, hft vcrtcrc fcria ludo j 
Nc quiomque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur beroft . 
Regali confpeAus in auro nuper et oftro, 
Migret in obfcuras humili fermone tabernas : 
Aut, dum vitat hiunum, nubes et inania captet. . 
EflFutire levis indigna tragoedia verfus^ ajl 

Ut feftis matrona moveri juffla diebus, 
Intererit Satyris paulum pudibuhda protervis. 
Non ego inomata et dominantia nomina folum 
Verbaque, Pifones, Satyrorum fcriptor amabo : , , 
Nec fic enitar tragico difierre colori ; 236 

Ut nihil interfit, Davuihe loquatur et audax 
Pjrthias eimun£bo lucrata Simone talentum, 
An cuftos famulufque Dei Silenus alumni. 
Ex noto fidlum carmen fequar : ut fibi quivisai^ 
Spcret idem; fudet multum, fruftraque laboret ! 
Aufus idem : tantum feries junfturaque pollet : 
Tantum de medio fumtis accedit honoris. 
Silvis dedu£):i caveant, me judice, Faunl, 
Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenfes^ 24^ 

COMMENTARY. 

don or idea of this fort of poem ; by means of whichr 
he infbuds us in the due temperature and deconuji 
of thefatyricftyle. 3. Laftly, [from jlr 240 to 25 xj 
he direfts to the choice of proper fubjeds^ and de^ 
fines the juft charafler of thofe principal and fo un-^ 
(common per/cnages in thi^ drama, ikc.Jatyrs them- 
felves. This being premifbd, he confiders, as was 
obf(»ved,' what belpngs incommon to tids with .the-. 

regular 
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Aut nimium tencris juvenentur verfibus umquam» 
Aut inmunda crepent ignominiofaque did^. 
OiFenduntur enim, quibus eft equus, et pater» et 

res; 
Ncc, fi quid fri^i ciceris probat et nucis emtor, 
Aequis accipiunt animis, donantve corona» 250 
Syllaba longa brevi fubje£ta, vocatur lambus, 
Pesi citus : undc etiam Trimetris adcrefccrc juifit 
Nomen lambeis, cum fenos redderet iflus 
Primus ad extremum fimilis fibi: non ita pridem, 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aurisj255 
JSpondeos ftabilis in jura patema recepit 
Commodus et patiens : non ut de fede fecunda 
Cederet, aut quarta focialiter. Hic et in Acci 
Nobilibus Trimetris apparet rarus, et Enni. 
In fcenam miffus cum magno pondere verfu8,a6o 
Aut operae celeris nimium curaque carentis, 
Aut ignorataepremit artis crimine turpi. 
Non quivis videt imdiodulata poemata judex: 
St data Romanis vcnia cft indigna poetis. 

COMMENTARY. 

jregular tragedy [from j^ 251 to 275] the laws and ufe 
ja[ iht iambic foot j rcproving, at the famc time, the 
indpleixce or ill-tafte of the Roman wrlters in this re- 
ipedt, and fending them for inftrudlion to the Grecian 
modek. 

Having introduced his critlque on die ftage-mufic^ 

^xAfat^ric drama^ with fome account of the ri(e and 

progrcfs Q^eachi the poet very properly concludes this 

V C 3 whole 
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Idcirconje vager, fcribamque licentcr? ut omnis 
Vifuros pei^cata putem mea ; tutus et intra 266 
Spem veniac cautus? vitavi denique culpam,* 
Non laudem merui, Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nofturna vcrfate manu, verfate diurna. 
At veftri proavi Plautinos et liumeros et 270 
{^audavere fales ; himium patiehter utrumque 
(Ne dicam ftulte) mirati: ■ fi mbdo ego et.vos 
Scimus^ inuri>'anum lepido feponere di<fto, 
Legitimumque fonum digitis callemus et aure. 
Ignotum tragicae genus invenifle Camenae 275 
Dicitur, et plauflris vexiffe poemata Thefpis ■ 
Qui canerent agerentque, perun^i faecibus ora. 
P6ft Kunc perfonae pallacque repertor honeftae 
Aefchylos et modicls inftravit pulpita tignis,' 
£t docuit magnumque loqiii, nitique cothurno. 

COMMENTARy. 

whole ptft [froni jjr 275 to 295} with a (tkpxty ■ 'W^" 
dental hiftoFy of theprincipal improyemenU ef.|he 
Greek ftttge^ and comedj ; which waa artfiilly Gpn-> 
trived to inilnuate the defe^ive ftate of the Roman 
drama> and to admonifh his countrymen» how* far 
they had gone, and what yet rcmained to cdmpl6tft it. 
And Kence with the advantag^ of the eafiefl tranfi- 
tion he flides into tAp lail part of the epiiile ; the dc- 
iign 6f which, as hath been bbferved, was to reprbve 
An incorreOnefs and ivant ofcare in the Roman writeA.- 
For, having jufl obferved their defeSl^ hc goes on, in 
tbc rcmaijoing part.of thc epiflle; to fum up the feve- 
ral caufcsy wKiich fecni to havc pixiduc^d it. PMl 
Z " ' thif 
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Succeilit vetus his Comoedia, non fine niulta 281 
I/aude : fed in vitium libertas excidit,' et vitn 
Dignam lege regi : lex eft accepta; chonifque 
Turpiter obticuit, fublato jure nociendi. 
Nilintentatum noftri liquere poctae: 285 

Nec minimum meruere decus, veftigla Graeca 
Aiifi deferere, et celebrare domeftica faAa, 
Vel qui Practextas, vel qui docuere Togatas. 
Nec virtute foret clarifve potentius armis, 289 
Quam lingua, Latium; fi non offenderet iinum- 
(^emque poetarum limae labor et mora. Vos, 6 
^ Pompilius fanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod hon 
Multa dies et multa litura co^uit, atque 
Praefedhim decies non caftigavit ad unguem. 
Ingenium mifera quia fortunatius arte 295 

Crtdit, et excludit fanos Helicone poHta^ 
DfeBiDcritus; bona pars non unguis poiitretikhtj 

COMMENTARY. 

'■'j^sgives him the opportunity, onder eveiy kead, of 
^^^i^cribiiig the proper femedy fbr each» and of in£?rt- 
-'liflg fuch further rales and precepts for good wiidbg, 
xzR^ could not fbproperly come in befbre. The whole 
^^^i^^^anaged with fingular addrefs, as wiU appear fitom 
^ ^ iMking over particulars. 

-",.-: P A R T m. 

^ A7CARE AND DILIGENCE IN WRITING RECOM- 
--"- ' MENDED. 

T.Jfrom 1.295 to. 1. 323] THE poet ' ridiculcs 
. that faife notion, into which the Romans!had fallen. 
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Non barbam : fecreta petit loca^ balnea vitat, 
Nancifcetur enim predum nomenque poctae, 
Si trxbusAnticyriscaputinCanabilenumquam 309 
Tonfori Licino conmiferit. O ego laevus, 
Qui purgor bilem fub verni temporis horam ? 
Npn alius faceret meliora poemata : verum 
Nil tanti eft. ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Redderequae ferrumvalct^exforsipfafecandi. 305 
Munus et officium, nil fcribens ipfe, docebo ; 
Undeparenturopes: quidalatformetque poetami 
Quid deceat, quid non ; quo virtus, quo ferat error, 
Scribendi rede, fapere eft et principium et fons. 
Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt oftendere chartae: 

COMMENTARV. 

i^ztpoetty and pojfejjion were nearly tbe fame things 
that nothing more was required iu a poet, than fomi^ 
extravagant ftarts and falHes of thought ; that cooU 
nefs and reflexion were inconilAent with his charadler, 
and.that poetry was not to be fcanned by the roles of 
fbber fenfe, This they carried fo &, as to afied th^ 
outward port and air of madnefs, aud, upon tho, 
ftrength 6f that appearance, to fet up fixr wits an^; 
i^ets, Jn oppoiition to this miftake, which was oiMEr 
great hinderance to critical corrednefsy he aflerts «lui/^ 
dcm andgood fenfe to be thefource aud prindple of good 
ivriting: for the attainment of whidi he preicribes, 
I. [from j^ 310 to 312] A careful ftudy of the Socra^ 
tic, that is, moral wifdom : and, 3, [from ;^ 312 to 
318I A thorough acquaintance with hupian nature» 
tbat great exefn^lar ofman^s^ as he finely calls it, or. 
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Verbaque pFovlfam rem non invitafequentUr.^ii 
Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis; 
Qiio fit amore parens, quo frater aoiandus et 

bofpes ; 
Quod fit confcripti, quod judicifi officium; quac 
Partes in bellum miffi ducis ; ille profeito 3x5 
Reddere perfonae fcit convenientia cuique. 
Refpicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
r)o<aum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces,. 
Interdum fpeciofa locis, morataque re(9:e 

COMMENTARY. 

£n Qther words, a wide, extcnfive view of rcal, pra£li- 
cal life. The joint direftion of thefe two, as means of 
acquiring moral knowledge, was perfeiflly necefTary. 
For the former, when alone, is apt to grow abilrafted 
and unafFedling : the latter, uninftrufting and fuper- 
■feial. The phtlofophcr talks without cxperience, 
.and the man of the world without principles. United 
thcy fnpply each othcr*s defefts ; while the man o£ 
the world borrows fo much of the philofopher, as to 
be aWe to adjuft tho fcveral fcntiments with preciiion 
and exsL&netii and thc jAilofopher fo much of tKe 
jMttR of the world as to copy the manncrs of lii^ 
(w^ich we can only do by cxperiencc) with truth 
and fpirit. Botk together fumifh a thorough and 
complete compreheniion of human life ; which mani- 
fefHog itfelf in thtjuft^ and afeaing, forms that exr 
quifite dcgree of pcrfeftion in the chara^er of the 
dramatic poet ; the want of which no warmth of 
■genius can atone for, or cxcufc. Nay fuch is the 
forceof d&is nice adjufhnent ofmatmtrs [^from 1. 319 

to 
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Fabuk^ nuUius vencris» fine pondere et arte, ^%i 
Valdkis oble£l:at (>opulum, meliufque moratur, -. 
Quam yerfus inopes rerum, nugaeque canorae*:' 
OraiU ingenium, Graiis dcdit ore rotundo 
Mufa loqui, praeter laudem, nullius avaris. 
Bomani pueri longis rationibus aflem yt^ 

Difcunt in partis centum diducere. Dicas 
Filius Albini, fi de quincunce remota eft 
Uncia, quid fuperet. poterat dixiife, triens ? Ev ? 
Rem poteris fervare tuam» Rcdit uncia : quid.fit ? 
Semis. Anhaec animos acrugo et cura pcculi^jo 
Cum femel inbuerit, fperamus carmina fingi 
Poffe linenda cedro, et levi fervanda 'cuprcfTo ? . 
Aut prodeife volunt, aut dclec^are poetae; 

COMMENTARy. 

to 523] that, where it has remarkably prcvaile<{, :t)ie 
fucccfs of a play hath fometimcs bcen fccured by jt, 
without one fingle excellence or recormnehds^tipn 
bcfidcs. /r 

n. He fliews [from 1- 323 to 333] anothcr caufe of 
thcir incorrednefs and want of fuccefs, in any de- 
jgrcc, anfwering to that of thc Gfcek writers, tb Kavc 
bcen tbe low and illiberal cducation of the Roinan 
youth j whp, while the Greeks were taught to open 
all their mind to glory, weie cramped in their gehius 
by the ruft of gain, and, by thc early infufion of fuch 
fordid princlplcs, became unable to projeft a grCat 
deiign, or with any care and maftcry to cpmplete it. 

. lil, A third inipediment to their fuccefs in poetry 
[from 1. 333 to 346] was their. inattention to the^^r- 

tire 



^Aut firtul et JdCunda ct kionea'4ic^re vitae. 
Qyicqj^id praecipics, eftq brevis : ut cito dida 335 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fidcles. 
[Omii!? fupervacuum pleno de peftore manat.} 
Fi<3a vpluptatis caufa fint proxima veris: 
N^, quodcumque volc^, pofcat fibi febula crcdi; 
Neu pranfaeLamiaevivum puerutn extrahat alvo. 
Centuriae fenioruiji agitant expertia frugis : 341 
Celfi praetereunt auftera poemata Ramnes. 
Ooine tulit pundum, qui mifcuit utile dulci, 
]ie£torem deledando, pariterque moiiendpt 
Hic meret aera lijjer Sofiis,hicetm?u*etranfit, 345 
gt longiim noto fcriptojri prorpgat ^ievuiii. 

< POMMENTARY. 

//r^ fcope and purpofe of it, while they contented 
themfelves with the attainment of one only df thc 
two great cnds, which arc propofed by it. For che 
'dbiible deiign of poetry being to inftruSi iLiidf!eq/e, 
the full aim and glpry of the art cannot be att^ined 
' without uniting them both : that is, inftruSfing^fo as 
io pleafe^ and fUaJtng fb as to inftruH. Under eidier 
head of inftruQion and entertainmeTtt iHast poet, with 
great addrefs, iniinuates the main art of each kind of 
iViriting, which confifts, i. in inftruBi<ve or SddSHc 
foetty [firom ;^ 335 to 338] in the concifenefs of the 
freceft: and, 2. in works oi fancy and entertainment 
[1. 338 to 341] in frobahility of fiBion. But both 
thefe [I. 341 to 347] muft concur in a juil piece. 

But hei-e the bad poet objefls the difficulty of thc 
terths, uifipofed upon him, and thati if the cntic 

looked 
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Sunt dtlifbitamtni quibus ignovifle velimus: 
N^m neque chbrda fonum reddit, quem volt 

manusetmens^ 
Pofcentique gravempcrfacperemittitacutum 1349 
Nec femper feriet, quodcumque minabitur,arcus. 
Verumubipluranitentincarmine, non cgo paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid ergo eft ?. 
Ut fcriptor fi peccat idem librarius ufque, 
Qi^iamvis eft monitus, venia caret; ut citharocdus 
Ridetur, chorda qui femper oberrat eadem : 356 
6ic mihi qui multum ceflat, fit Choerilos ille, 
Qj^iem bis terve bonum, cum rifu miror ; et idera 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Vcrum operi longo fas eft obrepere fomnum« 360 

COMMENTA&Y. 

looked for all thefe requifites, and exa^ted them wlth 
xigour, it would be impoffible to fatisfy hini : at kaft 
it was more likely to difcourage, than qoicken» as he 
propdfed, the diiigence of writers. To this the reply 
Js [from 1. 347 to 360] that he was not fo fevere, as ta 
iexadi a faultlefs and perfed piece : that fome inac- 
curacies and faults of lefs moment would efcape the 
moH cautioos and guarded writer ; and that, as he 
Ihould contemn a piece, that was gfenerally bad, not;- 
withflanding a few beauties, he could, on the con- 
trary, admire a work, that was generally good, not- 
withftanding a few ^ults. Nay, he goes on [from 
I, 360 to 366] to obfttrve in fayour of writers, againft 
fheir too rigorous cenfurers, that what were ofteh 

called 
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Ut plfhira, poefis : erit quae^ fi propius ftes, 
Te capiat magis^ et quaedam, fi longius abftes : 
Haec amatobfcurum; volet haec fub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen : 
Haec placuit femel ; haec decies repetita placebit. 
O major juvenum, quamvis et voce paterna 366 
Fingeris ad redum, et per te (apis; hoc tibi 

didum 
Tolle memor : certis medium et tolerabllc rebus 
Re&e concedi : confultus juris, et aflor 
Caularummediocris; abeftvirtute diferti 373 
Meifallae, nec fcitquantum Cafcellius Aulus; 

COMMENT ARY, 

called Emlts, were really not fo : that fbrae parts oF a 
poem o\ight to be lefs Jhiningi or lefs Jinifi^ed^ thair 
others ; according to the light, thcy were placed in, 
or the diftance^ fiom which they were viewed ; and 
tfeat, ferving only to conneft and . lead to others of 
greater coDfequence, it was fufiicient if they pleafed 
pnce, or did not difpleafe, provided that thofe others 
would pleafe on every review. All this is faid agrec- 
ajbly to natttrty which does not allow every part of a 
fttbje£l, to be equally fufceptible of ornament ; and 
to the end ofpoetry^ which cannot fo well be attained, 
without an inequality. The allufions to painting, 
which the poet ufes, give this truth the happieft il-. 
iuftration. 

Having thus made all the reafbnable allowances» 
which a writer could expedl, he goes on to inforce 
the general inftru£lion of this part, <vi^, a diUgence in 
^ritingy, by ihewing [from L 366 to 579] that a me* 

diocritj^ 
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Sod tatnen in predo dl : mediocribas efle pdefi^ 
Non faomines, noh Di,nori cohceflcre coliinmac.'> 
Ut gratas intcr menfas fymphonia difcOfs, 
£t crafium xmguentum, et Sardo cum melle pa- 
paver 375 

Oflendunt; poterat duci qula coena iine iftis : 
Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis, 
Si paulum fummo deceffit, vergit ad imum. 
Ludere qui nefcit, campeftribus abftinet armis ; 
IndoAufque pilae, difcive, trochive^quiefcitj^So^ 
Ke fpiflae rifum tollant impune coronae : 
Qui nefcit verfus, tamen audet fingere. Quid ni ? ' 

COMMENTARY. 

discfitjk hoWever tolerable» or even commendable, it 
might be in other atts^ would nevo: be allowed in 
this : for which he affi^ns this very obvious and jaft^ 
reaibn ; th^t, as the main end of poetry is to pleajii^ if 
it did not reach that point (Which it could not do by 
flopping ever fo litde on this iide excellence) it was, 
like indiiFerent muiicy indifierent perfumes, or any 
other indii&rent thing, which we can do without» , 
and whofe end ihould be to pleafe, offenjivt aud Sf^ 
agrtgahle^ and for want of being very good, abfolutcly 
aud infufierably bad. This reflexiou leads him wi^ 
grcat advantage [from 1. 379 to 391] to the generat 
concluiion in view, ^vi^. that as none but excellent 
poetry will be aUowed, it ihould be a warning to 
writersy how they engage in it without abilities; or 
publiih without fevere and frequent corredion. But 
to ftimulate the poet» who, notwithilandiog the aU 

lowances 
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Li>er et ingenuoa } praefertim cenfus equcftrem 
Summsun nummorum, vitioqiie remotus ab omni. 
Tu nihil invita dices faciefve Mlnerva : 385 

Id tibi judicium eft, ea mens, fi quid tamen olim 
Scripferis, in Maeci defcendat judicis auris, 
£t p^tris, et noftras; nonumque prematur inan« 

num, 
Membranis intus pofitis. Delere licebit 
Quod non edidcris : nefcit vox mifla revcrti. 390 
Silveftris homines facer interprefque Deorum 
Caedibus et viftu foedo deterruit Orpbeus ; 
Di^us ob hoc lenire tigris rabidofque lcone». 

COMMEKTARY. 

lowatices already made, might be fomething ibuck 
with this laft refiexioA» hefiings oot [from 1. 391 to" 
408} into a £ne encomium, on the dignity and ex- 
celknce of the art itfelf, by recounting its antientho- 
nimrsi This encomium, beiides its great ufefulnefs 
in invigorating the mind of the poet, has this further 
view, to recommend and revive, together with its ho- 
nOBfs, the ofRce of antientpoefy ; which was employ« 
ed abont the nobleft and moSt important fabjefls ; 
the facred iburce, from whence thofe honours werc 
dcrlve3. 

From thi& tranfient \ievr of the feveral fpccies of 
poetry, terminating, as by a beautiful contrivance it 
is made to do, in the OJe, the orderof his ideas car- 
ries him hito fome reflexions on the power of genias 
(which foeflcntially belongs to the lyric Mufe) and 
to iettlc thcreby a point of crlticifni, much contto- 
vcrtcd among the aatients, and on whith a vcry con- 

fidcrable 
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Di6lu6 et Amphton^ Tbebanae conditor miSf^ , 
Saxa movere fono teftudinis, et prece. blanda 39^ 
Ducere quo vellet. fuit haec iapientia quQndam^ 
Publica privatis fecernere, facra profanis 1 
Concubi t u prohibere vago j dare j ura maritis ; 
Oppida moliri j leges incidere ligno. 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 400 
Carminibus venit. poft hos infignis Homerus 
Tyrtaeufque mares animos in Martia bella 
Verfibus exacuit. didlae per carmina fortes, 
Et vitae monftrata via eft, et gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis, hidufque repertuS) 40 j 

Et longorum operum iinis ; ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Mufa lyfae folers, et cantor Apollo. 
Natura ficret laudabile carmen, an arte, 

COMMENTARY. 

fiderable ftrefs would apparently be laid. For, if at 
ter all, fo much art and care and caution be demand- 
cd in poetry, what becomcs of genius, in whlchalone 
it had been thought to confift ? would the critic in- 
finuate, that good poems can be thc fole c^c6i of art^ 
and go fo far, in oppofition to the reigning preju- 
dice, as to affert nature to be of no force at all? 
This obje£lion, which would be apt to occur to the 
^eneral fcope and tenor of the epiftle, as having turn- 
ed principally on art and rules without infifting much 
on natural emrgy^ the poct obviates at once [from jr 
408 to 419] by reconciling two things which wercf 
held, it feems, incompatible, and demanding in.the 
f oet, beiides the fire of real gcnius, all the labour 

and 
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Ego ncc ftudium fine divitc vcna» 
Nbcfoiicciiiid poflit Tidco ingcnium : alterius fic 
Aken poJdf opem res, ct conjurat smicc. 411 
Qoi ftudecopcatam curfu contingere mctam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer ; fudavit et aliit ; 
Abftinuit vcncre et vino. qui Pythia caiitut 
Tibiccn, didicit prius, extimuitquc magiilrum. 
Ncc fatiscft dixiilc, £go mira pocmata pa iigo : 416 
Occupetextremumfcabies : mihiturpcrelinquieil, 
£t, quod non didici, fane nefcire fatcri. 
Ut praeco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emcndns ; 
Adientatores j ubet ad lucrum ire poeta 42 

Dives agris, divcs pofitis in fbcnore nummis. 
*Si vero cft, undum qui rcfte ponere poflit, 
£t fpondere levi pro paupcre, et eriperc artis 

COMMEN.TARY. 

and difcipUne of art. But there is one thing ftill 
wanting. The poet may be excellently fcrnicd by 
iiature» and accompUflied by art, but will,his owu ^ 
judgment be a fufficient guide, without aHiAancc 
firom others ? wUl not the partiaUty of an author for 
his own works fometimes prevail over the united 
force of rules and genius, unlefs he call in a fuirer 
and leis interefted guide? Doubtlefs ic will: and 
therefere the poet, with the utmoft propriety, adds 
[&om f 419 to 450] as a neceffary part of thii in- 
. ilrudive inonition to his brother poets, fomedircAions 
conceming the choice of a prudent and fmcere friend, 
whofe unbyafled fcnfe might at all timet corre£l the 
pr^o^ces, tndiicretiimiy aad overfigha of tke au- 
VoL. L D ihor. 
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Litibus inpUcitumi mirabor, ii fciet inter^ . , «^ 
Nofcere mendacemverumque beatus.amicun1.42S' 
Tu feu donaris feu quid donare voles cui ; 
Nolito ad vtrfus tibi faflos ducere plenum . % 

Laetitiae ; clamabit enim, Pulchre, bene, re^ t ■■.> 
Pallefcet ; fuper his etiam ftillabit amicis 7 ^ j; 

£x oculis rorem ; &Iiet; tundetpede terram. 43Pr' 
Ut qui conduifti plorant in funerc, dicunt . , i ' 
£t faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo : iu^ ^ 
Derifor v.ero plus laudatore movetur» - 1 \ 

Reges dicuntur multis urguere culullis, :.*'.> 

£t torquere mero quem perfpexiiTe laborant 435 * 
An fit amicitia dignus. fi carmina condes» . ;. ■ ■j 
Nunquam te fallant animi fub volpe latentes. ^ ,\ 
Quintilio fi quid recitares : Corrigefodes . •'/ 
Hoc, aiebat, et hoc. melius te poile negare$9 . . O 
Bisterqueexpertumfruftra? delwjubebat^ 44^^ 
Et male ter natos incudi reddere ver(bs; * -;: 

COMMENTARY. 

thor. And toixnprefs this neceilary care» with.g^ceaicr, 
fprce, on the poet, he clofes the whole with ihewiag.. 
the dreadful coniequences of being impofed uppa.iQ^ 
fo nice an affur; reprefenting;» in all the ibength,pfv 
colouring» the pidure of a bad poet, infatuated» tft^; 
degree of madnefs, by a fond conceit of his owoi» 
works» and expoied thereby ((b important had. b^a ; 
the ferviee of timely advice) to the contempt ai^lp 
fcorn of the public. 

And now^ an onity of defign in this epijlle» and the 

pertinent connedion of its ieveral parts being» itU 

2 . prefttined» 
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^ dpfendere deli Aum, quam veitere, malles ; 
^oHiim iiltra veibum, aut operam infumebat 
inanem, . 

Qiun line rivali .teque et tua folus amares. 

Vitbonus et prudens verfus reprehendet inertis ; 

Culpabitduros; incomptis adlinet atrum 446 

T!6nfverfbcalamofignum; ambitiofa recidet 
Qmamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget ; 
Arguet ambigue didum ; mutanda notabit ; 
Fiet Ariftarchus ; non dicet, Cur ego amicum 450 
Ofiendam in nugis ? Hae nugae feria ducent 
]([^^daala derifum femel, exceptumque (iniftre. 
Ut mala quem fcabies aut morbus regius urguet, 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana ; 
Vefanum tetigifle timent fiigiuntque poetam^ 455 
Qui fapiunt : agitant pueri, incautique fequuntur* 
Hicy dum fublimis verfus ru£btur, et errat, 
^i veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps 

COMMENTARY. 

p^efiaiiedy from this method of illuibation, clearly 
aad indifptttably fhewn» ivhat mufl we fhink of the 
ctSebmed Frbnch intcrpretcr of Horace, who, after 
a- ftttdied tranflatidtt 6f thst piece, fupported by a 
lAigy elaborate commtntary, minutely condefcending 
te^ibutiiiize each part, could yet perceive fo Utde of 
iti^e fbrm and charafler, as to give it for his fnm- 
niaiy judgment, in conclofion ; ** Comm il [Horace] 
nf travaittmt pas a cela defidte et qi^iltu garJoit d^autri 
drireque cehn des inatieres ^ue/ehaxard Im dotmoit i lir$. 
et Sjxaminert H tft arrive Mkfu* il n' y a AVCtxNr 

-'"- P Z MBTRQDP 
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Inputcunijfoveamvc; lictt, Succurrite, longum 
Clametjiocivcs: nonfitquitollerecurct. 460 
Si curet quis opem ferre, et demittere fiinem ; 
Qui fcis, an prudcns Huc fe prcjeccrit, atque 
Servarinolit? dicam: Siculiquepoetae 
Narrabo interltum. Dcusinmortalishaberi 
Dum cupitEmpedocles, ardentem frigidus Aetnam 
Infiluit. fit jus, liceatque perire poetis. 466 

Invitum qui fervat, idem facit occidenti. 
Necfemelhocfecit; nec fi retraftus erit jam, 
Fiet homo, et ponet famofae mortis amorem. 
Necfetisadparet, curverfusfaftitet; utrum 470 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an trifte bidental 
Moverit inceftus : certe furit, ac velut urfus 
Objeftos caveae valuit fi frangere clathros, 
Indoftum doftumque fugat recitator acerbus. 
Quem Tcro arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 475 
Non milFura cutem, nifi plena cruoris, hirudo. 

COMMENTARY. 
METHODB NI AUCVNE LIAISON D&PARTIES DANC 

CB TRAiTE^y qui mme n^a jamais eti acbenfe, HIb^ 
raceiC ayata pas eu le tems d^y mettre la demiere matM, 
eu, ce qui eft plus wai/emhlahie, t^ajfoni pas veutu s*eu 
doniur lafeiue,*^ [M. Dacier^s Introd. remarks to the 
art of poctry.] The fofteft thing that can be iaid of 
&ich a critic, is, thathe wdl deferves the cenfore» he 
^ juftly applied to the great Scaliger^ 8'il lVvoit 

BIEN ENTENDU> IL LUI AUROIT RENDU PLUS D& 
JUSTICE, ET EN AUROJT PARLl' PLUS MODESTI- 
MENT^ 

NOTES 
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N O T E S 

O N T H £ 

ART OF POETRY. 

TH E text of this epiftlc is given from Dr, 
Bentley's edition, except in foij[>e few 
places, of which the reader is advertized in the 
notes. Thefe, that they might not break in tpo 
much on the thread of the Commentary, are 
here printed by themfelves. Fpr the reft, let me 
apologize with a great critic : Nobis viri doSil 
ignofcent^ Ji hacfujius : prafertim Ji cogitenty veri 
critici ejfe^ non literulam alibi ejicere^ alibi innocen" 
tem fyllaham et qua nunquam male merita de patria 
fueritjf per jocum et ludum trucidare et configere ; 
vertim reSle de autoribus et rehus judicare^ quod et 
foUda et abfoluta eruditionis eji. Heinsius. 

I. HuMANO CAPiTi, &c.] It is feen, in the 
comment, with what elegance this firft part [to 
f 89] is made preparatory to the main fubjeft, 
agreeably to the genius of the Epiftle, But 
clegaijqe, in good hands, always implies pro^ 
D 4 priety \ 
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priety ; as is the cafe herc. For. the critic*s 
rules muft be takendlther i, from tht general 
ftanding laws of compofition ; or, 2. from the 
peculiar ones, appropriated to the kind, Now 
the difeftion to be fetched from the former of 
thefe fources will of courfe precede^ as well on 
account of its fuperior dignity, as that the mind 
itfelf delights to defcend from univerfah to thp 
confideration o{ particuhrs, Agreeably to^thTs* 
rule of nature, the poet, having to corrcdt, in 
the Roman drama, thefe three points, i. a mif-' 
conduft in the difpofition ; 2. an abufe of lan- 
guage ; and, 3. a difregard of the peculiaf- cha- 
rafters and colourings of its different fpecies, hatli* 
chofen to do this on principles of univerfal na- 
ture ; which, while they include the cafe of the 
drama, at the fame time extend to poetic com- 
pofition at large. Thefe prefatpry, uniVerfal ob- 
fervations being delivered, he then proceeds, 
with advantage, to tht fecond fource of his art,^ 
viz. the confideration of the laws and rules pe- 
culiar to the kind. 

9. — PlCTORIBUS ATQUE POETIS — QuiD- 
LIBET AUDENDI SEMPER FUIT AEqUA PO- 

TETAS.] The modern painter and poet will ob- 
ferve thatthis aphorifmcomes from themouth of 
an objje^ipr. 

14. INt? 
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. 14, Ince^ptis gravjbus, &C.3 Thefe prc- 
)paj»tory obfervaticais concerning the Uws of 
ipoctic compofition at large have been thought 
Xo glance more particularly at the epic poetry : 
Which wa§'not improper : For, i. The drama^ 
which he was about to criticife, had its rife and 
origin from the epos, Thus we are told by the 
great critic, diat Homer was the firft who invent- 
nd dramatic imitationSyiMovo^ — ot* /xijLinflra^ i^outMf 
TUM6?.£7ro/»i(re. And to the fame purpofe Plato : 
vnxi [i>\y Tctfv yLOLK<jdv xttccHcov Tsrm rcuu rpocyi^utof 
xj^roq iiioi^xXog 9^ iysfjsuv ym^oci ["Ojixtifof.} 
Z)e Rep. 1. X. Hence, as our noblc critic ob-. 
ferves, *' There was no more left for tragcdy to 
*' do after him, than to erefta ftage, and draw 
^^ his dialogues and chara6ters into fcenes ; 
** turning in the fame manner upon one princi-» 
^* pal ^aion or event, with regard to place and 
^* time, which was fuitable to a real fpeSacle," 
lChara^erifi. vol. i. p. 198.] 2. The feveral 
cenfures, here pointed at the epic, would bcar 
ftill more diredly againft the tragic poem ; it bc- 
ing more glaringly inconfiftent with thc gcnius 
fef the drama to admit of foreign and digreffivc 
omaments, than of thc extcnded, epifodical epo^ 
posia, For both thefc reafons it was altogcther. 
pertinent to the poet*s purpofe, in a criticifm on 
the dramoy to expofe thc vicious praftice of the 
fpic models. Though, to prefervc the unity of 
4 his 
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hfs ptece» and fbr the reafoil before given in mtc 
cn ^ I. he hath artfuUy done this under tbe 
cc^er of j^/w/r^?/ criticifm, 

19. Sed nvnc non erat his locus.] If 
onc was to apply this obfervation to our drama- 
tic writings, I know of none which would af- 
ford pleafanter inftances of the abfurdity, here 
cxpofed, than the famous Orphan of Otway. 
Which, notwithftanding its real beauties, could 
hardly have taken fo prodigioufly, as ithath don^^ 
on our ftage, if there were not fomewhere a de-r 
feSt of good tafte as wqU as ofgood morals. 

23, DENiquE 8IT qyiDVis : simplex dun- 
TAXAT £T UNUM.] Is not it ftrange that hp, 
who delivered this rule in form, and, by )us 
inanner of delivering it, appears to have laid the 
greateft ftrefs upon it, fhould be thought capable 
of paying no attention to it himfelf, in the con- 
d\i&. of this epiftle ? 

25—28. Brevis esse laboro, Obscurus 
rio: sectantem lenia nervi Deficiunt 
animiqtje: professus grandia turget : 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timidusque 
procellae.] If thefe charafters were to be 
cxemplified in our own poets, of reputation, the 
firji^ I fuppofe, might be juftly applicd toDonne \ 
\ ' the 
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ihefieondj to Pamcllc ; thc third^ to Thompfon ; 
'artd thefourthj to Addifon. As to the two fol- 
lowing lines : 

^j// variare cupit rem prodigialiter unamj 
tielphinumjilvis adpingity JluSfihus aprum^ : 
thcy are applicable to fo many of our poets, that^ 
to kecp the reft in countenance, I will but juft 
mcntion Shakefpearc hipifelf ; who, to cnrich 
hi9 fccnc with that variety^ which his cxuberant 
genius fp largely fupplicd, hath deformed his 
iJcft plays with thefe prdigious incon^ruitics. 

29. QUI VARIARE CUPIT REM PRODIGIALI- 

TER UNAM, &c.] Though I agrcc with M. 
Dacier that prodigialiter is hcrd ufed in a good 
fenfe, yet the word is fo happily chofen by our 
turicus fpeaker as to carry the mind to that fi6K- 
tious monftcr, undcr which he had bcfore al- 
lufively fhadowcd out the idca of aburd and in- 
confiftent compofition, in j^ i. The application, 
howcvcr, differs in this, that, whcrcas the mon- 
fter, there painted, was intended to expofe the 
extravagance of putting together incongruous 
partSy without any reference to a whole^ this pro^ 
digy is defigned to chara6lerizc a ivhole^ but dc- 
formed by the ill-judged pofition of its paris. 
The former is like a monfter, whofe fevcral 
.mcmbers, as of right belonging to differcnt ani- 
mals, could, by no difpofition, be made to con- 

ftitute 
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ftitute one oonfiftent animaJ. The other, likc s 
landOcip, which hath no objeds abToluleljr.irri^i- 
latviH^ or irreducible to a whoUy but wbich » 
wrong pofition of thc parU only renders prodi-- 
gious. Send the hoar to the woods -j and the 
dclpbin to tbe waves ; and the painter might fhew 
tbem both on the fame canvafs. 

Eacb is a violation of the law of unity, and a 
rcal mon/ler : the one, becaufe it contains an af- 
fcmblage of naturally incoherent parts j the other^ 
becaufe its parts, though in themfelves cober^nty, 
are mfpkcedy and disjointcd. 

34» Infelix operissumma: qrTiAPONEM 
TOTUM NESCIET.] This obfervation is more 
pcculiarly applicable to dramatic poetry> than to 
any other, an unity and integrity of adtion being 
of its very cfrence. — The poet illuftrates his ob- 
fcrvation very happily in the cafe oi Jlattiary ; 
but it hdds of every other art^ that hath a wbale 
for its objeil. Nicias^ the painter, ufed to 
fiy [^], ^' That thc /ubje^ was to him, what thc 
feble is to the poet." Wbich is juft the fenti- 
jncnt of Horace^ reverfed» For by the fubje^ is 
mearit the whole of the painter's plan, the tottem^ 
wfaich it will be impoflible for thofe to exprefs» 
who lay out their pains fo foUicitouily in finifh- 

[al See Vidor^, Cmm. in Dem* Pbakr. p. 73. FbnKt^ 
IS94- 
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iig fiil^c parts. Thus, to take an tjbvicms cxam- 
ple, the landflcip-painter is to draw togcther, and 
fi>rm into one entire view, certain beautiful, or 
"•riking otjcfts. This is his main care, It is 
^ot cven eflential to thc merit of his piece, t» 
labour, with extremc exadnefs, the prtncipafconr' 
^ituent parts. But for thc reft, a Jhrub or flower^ 
m ftraggling goat ox Jheepj thefe may bc touched 
vcry negligently. We have a great modem in- 
ftance. Few painters have obliged us with^&iw 
fcenes, or have pofleffed the art of combining 
woodsj iakesy and rocks, into more agreeable pic- 
tures, than G. Poussin : Yct his animals are ob- 
ferved to be fcarce worthy an ordinary artift, 
Thc ufe of thefe isjimplj to decorate the fcene ; 
^d fo their bcauty depends, not on the truth 
and corre£biefs of the drawing, but on the cle- 
gance of their difpofition only. For, in a land- 
ftip, the eye carelefly glances over the fmallcr 
parts, and regards them only in reference to thc 
furrounding objeds. The painter^s labour there* 
fore is loft, or rather mifemployed, to the pre- 
judice of the whole^ when it ftrivcs to finifli, fo 
minutely, particular objefts. If fome great ma- 
fters have fliewn themfelves ambitious of this 
fame, the objcQs, they have laboured, have been 
always fuch, as arc moft confiderable in them- 
fclves, and have, befides, an effe5l in illuftraring 
and fctting off the entirc fcenery. It is chiefly 

in 
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ifi thi^ view^ that Ruifdale^s waterty and Clail<it 
lAiTain^s Jkies are fo admirable* 

40. CUI lECTA POTENTER ERIT RES.] P^- 

UntiTy u e; x^la ivyXfAiVy Lambin: which givcs a ' 
pcrtincnt fenfcj but without juftifying thc ex- 
preffioni The learned editor of Statius propofe* 
to read pudenter^ z word ufed by Horace on othei* 
occafions, and which fuits the meaning of thc 
place, as well. A fimilar paffage in the epiftlc 
to Auguftus adds fome weight to this conje<Slure j 
?tec meus audet 
Rem tentare pCdo^, quam viresferre recufentir 

45. Hoc amet, hoc spehnat, promisU- 

tARMINIS AUCTOR — In VERBIS ETIAM TENUH 

€Autusque serendis.] Dr. Bentley hath in* 
Verted the ordcr of thcfe two lihes j not merely, 
as I conceive^ without fufficient reafon, but in prc^ 
judice alfo to the fcopc and tenor of the poet's ; 
fenfe ; in which cafe only I allow myfelf to de- 
part from his text. The whole precept, on 
poetical dlftribution^ is delivered, as of import- 
ance : 

[Ofdims haec virius erit ei ventiSy aut egofalhr,'} 
And fuch indeed it is : for i. It refpefts no lefs 
than the conftitution of a wholej i. c. the re- 
du£li6n of ia fubjcdb into onc cntire, confiftent" 

plan. 
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-^^aO;» the moft momentous and difficult of all ihe 

'^ffices of inventiony and which is more immo- 

^iately addrefled, in the high and fublime fenfe 

of the word, t& the Poet. 2. 'Tis do trivial 

tuboli^ which the Precept had in view, but^ as 

th^ context ihews, and as is further apparent- 

from jr 150, where this toprc is refumed and 

treated mor/e at large, the epos and the dranw. 

'With what propriety then is a rule of fuch digr 

nity infbrced by that ftrong emphatic conclufion, 

Hoc amet^ hocfpemat promijji carminis au5lfir: . 

i. e. ** Be this rule held facred and inviolate by 
** him, who hath projefted and engaged in a 
** work, deferving the appellation of a poem-" 
Wcre the fubjeft only the choice or invention 
of words^ the folemnity of fuch an application 
muft be ridiculous. 

As for the conftruftion, the commoneft reader 
can find himfelf at no lofs to defend it againft 
theforce of the Do£bor's objcilions» 

46. In verbis etiam tenuis, &c.] I have 
faid, that tbefe preparatory obfervations concern- 
ing an ««//y of defign, the ahufe oflanguage^ and 
. the difFerent colorings of the fevcral fpecies of 
poetry, whilft they extend to poetic compofition 
at large^ more particularly refpeit the cafc of the 
drama. The firfi of thefe articlca ha^ been il- 

luftrated 
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luftrated in notc on f 34. The laji will bc conr. 
iGdered in note ;^ 73. I will here (hew the iame 
of the fecondj concerning the abufe of words, Fof 

1. the ftyle of the drama reprefenting real life, 
and demanding, on that account, a peculiar eafe 
and familiarity in the language, the pradice of 
coining new words muft be more infufferable in 
thisy than in any other fpecies of poetry. Thc 
majefty of the epic will even fometimes require 
to be fupported by this means, when the com* 
moneft ear would refent it, as downright af- 

.fc<9:ation upon the ftage. Hence the peculiar 
propriety of this rule to the dramatic writer, 
In verbis etiam tenuis cautufque ferendis* 

2. Next, it is neceffary to keep the tragic ft)rle, 
though condefcending, in fome fort, to the fii- 
miliar caft of converfation, from finking beneadi 
the dignity of the perfonages, and the folemnity 
of the reprefentation. Now no cxpedient cah 
more happily effeft this, than what the poet pre- 
fcribes concerning the pofition znd derivation of 
words. For thus, the language, without incur- 
rlng the odium of abfolutely invented terms, 
fuftains itfelf in a becoming ftatelinefs and re- 
ferve, and, whilft it feems to ftoop to the level 
of coriverfatton, artfully eludes the meannefs of a 
trite, profaic ftyle. — There are wonderful in- 
ftances of this mianagement in the Samfin Ago^ 

niftes 
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^**/?^ of Milton;. the moft artificial and highly 
*^xiiflied, though for that reafon, perhaps, the 
^aft popular and moft neglefted, of all the great 
l^oet's works. 

47. DlXERiS EGRfiGlE, NOTUM SI CALLIDA 
VERBUM RedDIDERIT JUNCTURA NOVUM. — ] 

This direftion, about difpofing of old wbrds in 
foch a manner as that the^ fhall ,hav6 the grace 
of new ones, is among the fineft in the whole 
poem. And becaufe Shakefpear is he, of all our 
poet^, who has moft fuccefsfully pra6tifed this 
fecret, it may not be amifs to illuftrate the pre- 
cept before us by examples taken from his 
writings. 

But firft it will be proper to explain the prc* 
€cpt itfelf as given by Horace. 

His critics feem not at all to have apprehend- 
ed the force of it. Dacier and Sanadon, the 
two beft of them, confine it merely to the forma- 
tion of compound words ; which, though one way 
in which this callida jun5lura (hews itfelf, is by 
no means the whole of what the poet intended 
by it. 

Their miftslke ifofe from interpreting the word 
jun5lura too ftriftly. They fuppofe it to mean 
only the putting together two loords into one ; this 
being tii^iftoft bbvious idea we have of thQJoin-- 
/«^^riTSvprds, ' As if the moftiV^r^/conftruftion 
v^t^iL. I. E of 
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of terms, according to their etymology, were al-' 
ways thc moft proper, 

But Mr. Dacier has a reafon of his own for 
confining the precept to this meaning. ** Thc 
queftion, he fays, is de verbis ferendis ; and there- 
fore this jun^ura muft be explained of nevr 
words, properly fo called, as compound epitheti 
are ; and not of the grace of novelty which fin- 
gle words feem to acquire from the art of dif- 
pofing of them." 

By which we underftand, that the learned 
critic did not perceive the fcope of his author j 
which was manifeftly this. ** The invention of 
** new terms, fays be, being a matter of mucb 
^* nicety, I had rather you would contrive to cm-^ 
*' ploy known words in fuch a way as to give 
*^ them the cffefl: of new ones. 'Tis truc, new 
*' words may fometimes be neccffary: And if 
*• fo," &c. Whencc wc fee that thc line, 

In verbis etiam tenuis cautufque feren£s 

is not given here in form as the generai rute^ zni 
thc following line, as the example, On the 
other band, the rule is juft mentioned carelefly 
and in paffing, while the poet is hafl^ning to an- 
othcr confidcration of more importance, and 
which he even oppofes to thc former. ** Inftcad 
** of making ncw words, you will do well ta 
** confine yourfdf mcrely to old ones." What- 

cYcr 
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ever then be the meaning of junSfura^ it is clear 
We are not to explain it of fuch words as exem- 
plify the rule de verbts ferendts. 

But jun£fttra will beft be interpreted by the 
ufage of Horace 4:ogether with the context; i. 
The word occurs only once more in this poet ^ 
and that in this very Epiftle. It is where he ad- 
vifes a conduft with regard to the fubje^f^matter 
of a poem, analogous to this concerning thc 
language of it, 

Ex notofiSiUm carmen fequar— 

• tantum feries junSiuraque pollet. f 242 ^ 

JDoes he mean the joining two fubjeSfs together and 
combining them into oncy (o as that the compouni 
fubjeft {hall be a new one? No fuch thing) 
** The fubjea, fays he, fliall be a known^ an old 
one, Yet the order^ management and contrivance 
fliall be fuch as to give it tl\e air of an original 
fidtion." Apply now this fenfe of jun5fura to 
words, and we are only told, that expreflion may 
be fo ordered as to appear new, when the words, 
of which it is made up, are all known and 
common. 

We have then the authority of the poet him- 
felf againft the opinion of the French critic. 
But we have alfo the authority of his great 
imitator, or rather interpreter, Perfius; who 
fpeaking of the language of his fatires fays, in 
alluAon to this paflage of FTorace, 

E 2 •* Kcrfett 
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*' Vcrha toga fequeris^ junftura callidus acri,- 

S. V. 14*' 

i. e. he took up with words of common and fa- 
miliar ufe, but contrived to bring them into his 
ftyle in fuch a manner as to give them the force^ 
fpirit, and energy of fatific expreifion.'* 

2. Again : the context, as I obferved, leadsf 
tts to this meaning. The poet in ^42. had 
been giving his opinion of the nature and efFect 
of methad^ or orderly difpofition in the condu<3: 
of zfahle, The courfe of his ideas carries him 
to apply the obfervation to' words ; which he im-' 
mediately does, only interpofing f 46» by wajf 
of introduclion to it. 

On the whole thtn junSfura is a' word of largc 
and general import, and the fame in expreffion^ as 
order or difpofition^ m 2ifuhjeSf, The poet would 
fay, *' Inltead of framing new words, I recom- 
mend to you c^ny kind of artful management by 
which you may be able to give a new air and caft 
to old ones.'' 

Having now got at the true meanihg of the 
precept, let us fee how well it may bc exempli- 
fied in the pra6lice of Shakefpear. 

I . Thc firft examplc of this artful management^ 

Tf it were only in complaifancc to former com- 

I mefttator^i 
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mentators, fhall be that of compound epitbets 5 of 
which fort are, 

High-Jighted Tyramy J. C. A. ir. S. 2. 

A barren-fpirited feliow A. iv. S. i. 

jln arm-gaunt Jleed A. C. A. i. S. 6. 

Flower-foft hands A. ii, S. 3. 

Lazy-pacing clouds R. J. A. 11. S. 2. 

and a thoufand inftances more in this poet. But 
this is a fmall part of his craft^ as may be feen 
by what foUows. For this end is attained, 

2. By another form of compofition ; by com- 
ppund 'uerh as well as compound adjeSlives. 

To* candy and limn are known words. The 
poet would exprefs the contrary ideas, and he 
does it happily, by compounding them with our 
Englifli negative dis^ 

— — "Thehearts 
That pantlerM me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiflies, do discandy^ melt their fweets 
On bloflbming Caefar — A. C. A. iv. S. 9, 

*' Thatwhich is nowahorfe, ev'n with athought 
The rack dislimnsj and makes it indiftinfl: 
As water is in water — A. C. A. iv. S. 10. 

Though here we may obferve, that for the 
readier acceptation of thcfe compounds, he art- 
fully fubjoins the explanation. 

E 3 3. By 
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3. By a liberty he takes of converting fith^ 
Jiantives into verh \ 

A glafs that featur^d them Cymb, A. i. S. j, 

Siaion's weeping 

Dld fcandal m2iny a holy tear — A. iii. S.4, 
Great griefs, I fee, medicine the lefs. A. iv. S. 5, 

thatkifs ' 

. I carried from thee, Dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgtn^dit e'er fmce — Cor. A. v. S. 3, 
Or verbs into fuh/iantives , 

m Then began 

A ftop i' th' chafer,aJR^//W— Cymb. A.V. S. 2, 

take 

No ftri£ter render of me — A. v. S. 3, 

handkerchief 

Still waving, as the fits znijiirs oPs mind 
Could beft exprefsr — Cymb. A.i. S.5, 

Sextus Pompeius 

flath giv';i the dare to Caefar — A. C. A. i. S. 3, 

4. By ufmg a£five verbs neutrally, 

-! — He hath foughtto-day 
As if a god in hate of mankind had 
Dejirofdy in fuch a fliape — A.C. A.iv. S.6, 
It is the bloody bufmefs, th^t informs 
Thus to mine eyes — Macb. A. ii, S. 2, 

And neutral verbs aftively, 

never man 

pigh'd truef breath j but that I fce thce here. 
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^hou noble thing ! morc dimces my rapt hcart 
Than when I firft my wedded miftrefs faw 
-Beftride my threfhold— Cor. A. ir. 8.4. 

— like fmiling Cupids, 
■ With divers-colour'd fans, whofe wind did feem 
Toglow the delicate cheeks which they did cool — 

A. C. A. II. S. 3. 

5. By converting Adje^ivts into Subftantives. 

I do not think 
So fair an outward and fuch ftuff within 
- Endows a man but him— Cymb. A. i. S. i. 

6. By converting ParticipUs into Subftantives. 

Hewouldhave well becomethisplace,andgrac'd 
The thankings of a King — • Cymb. A. v. S. 5. 
The herbs, that have in them cold dew o' th' night 
. .; Kx^Jirewtngs fitt'ft for Graves — A. iv. S. 5. 
— ** Then was I as a tree 
Whofe boughs did bend with fruit. But, in onc 

night, 
A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
' Shook down my mellow hangingS' ■ ■ ■ 

Cymb. A. iii. S.3. 
■ ' Comes in my father, 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our Buds from blowing— ~ 

Cymb. A. i. S. 5. 

E4 Which 
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WJiich Ikul inftance .1 the rather giye for the 
fake of propofing an emendatlon, which I think 
reftores this fine paflage to its Integrity. Before 
the late edition of Shakefpear it ftood thus, 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our Buds from growing — 

But the fagacious Editor faw that this reiading 
was corrupt, and therefore altered the laft word, 
growingy for unanfwerable reafons, into blowing. 
See Mr. W's. note upon the place. This llight 
change gives propriety and beaiity to the pafTage, 
iJhich b^fore had no fort of meaning^ Yet ffiU 
all is not quite right. For, as the great Critic 
kimfelf obferves, ** Breaihing is not a very pro- 
pei- wdrd to exprefs the rage and blufter of the 
tiorth wind.'* Befides, one does not fee how 
\Yit Jha^ing o^ xh^^Q Buds is properly affignM as 
the caufe of their not blowing. The wind 
xnight fliake oflF the blojfoms of a fruit-rtree, i. e^ 
the Buds when they were full-hlown \ but fo 
long as the bloflbm lies folded up in the Bud, it 
feeiffs fccurb from fliaking. At leaft th^Jhaking 
is not tht immedtTate caufe of the efffedl, fpbken 
bf; it is fimply the cold of the north-wind that 
clofes the Bud' and kceps it from blowing, I am 
thejreforte tteippted tb propofe another alteration 
of the text^ and to read thus, 

And 



"Ahi like thctyrannous Breathing of the North 
Shuts all our Buds from blowing— 

If this correftion be allowed, every thing is per- 
fe&ly rigbt. It is properly the breathing^ thc 
"cold breath of the North, that fhuts up the 
Buds when they are on the pojnt of blowing. 
Whc/ice the epithet tyrannous will be underftood 
iiot as iaiplying tbe idea of bluJiWtng (an idefi 
indeed necefTary if we retain the word Jbakes) 
but fimply of criiely the tyranny of this wind con- 
fifting in imprifoning t^e flower in its Bud and 
iflcnyipg it the liberty of coming out into Elojfm. 
•.The application too of this comparifon, whicji 
required the change of growing into blowing, 
feems alfo to rpquire tbe prefent alteration of 
jhakes. For there was no manner of violencc in 
ibefather^s coming in upon the lovers. All the 
iBffed was, that his prefence rejirained them 
from that interchange of tender words, which 
5va3 going to take place between them. 

Thus farl had written in the laft edition of 
tiiefe notes, and I, now, fee no caufe to doubt 
thc general truth and propriety of this craenda- 
tion. Only it occurs to mc that, inftead of 
:«HUTS, the poet's own word might, perhaps, bc 
CHECKS ; as not only bcing more like infound 
tothe yrord /haieSf but as- coming neercrtothe 

traces 
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trace$oi tk(^ Letters. . Befides, checks gives 
the precife idea we ihould naturally look for, 
whether we regard the integrity ofthej^nr^— 
tfranneus — checis^, or the thing illuftrated by 
it, viz. the abrupt coming in of thc father, 
which was properly a checi upon the lovers, 
Laftly, the expreffion is mended by this reading; 
for though we may be allowed to {By Jhuts from 
Ihwing^ yet checksfrom bkwing^ is eafier and bct- 
tcr Englifh. 

But to return to othcr Inftances of the Poet's 
artifice in the management of known words. An 
apparent Novelty is fometimes cfFedlcd 

y. By turning Partictples into Advcrbs — 
■ tremhlingly fhe ftood 
Aud on the fudden dropt — A. C. A. v. S. 5. 

(Onc remembers the fine ufe Mr. Pope has 

made of this word in, 

Or touch, if tremhlingly alive all o'er — ) 
— ' — Eut his flawM heart, 
Alack, too wcak the conflift to fupport, 
'Twixt two extremes of Paffion, joy and grief, 
Bux& jmilingly — Lear, A. v. S. 8. 

8- Hj figurative terms \ i. e. by fuch terms as 
Aough common in the plainy are unufual in the 
figurative application, 

4 — This 
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This Gommon Body 
Like to a vagabond flag, upon the ftream, 
Goes to, and back, lacquying the varying tide, 

A.C. A. I. S.5. 
When fnow the Pafture Jheetr. ib. 

To this head may be referred thofe innumcr- 
able terms in Shakefpear which furprize us by 
their novelty ; and which furprize us generally, 
on account of his preferring the fpecific idea to 
the generalin thefiibje^^s of his Metaphors and 
the circumjlances of his Defcription ; an excel- 
Jence in poetical expreflion which cannot be 
fufliciently ftudied. The examples are too fre- 
quent, and the thing itfelf too well underftood, 
to make it neceflary to enlarge on this article. • 

9. By plain words, i. e. fuch as are common 
in the figurative, uncommon in the literal ac-* 
ceptation. 

Difajiers vailM the Sun — Ham. A. i. S. i.' 

See the note on the place. 

Th' exiravagant and erring fpirit hics 
To his confine — ib. 

— Can't fuch things be 
And overcome us, like a Summer's cloud, 
Without our fpecial wonder ? — 

Macb, A. III. S. 5, 

10. By 
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10. "Bf tranfpofttion €f words — unauihori^ d ufe 
cf terms — and ungrammatical conflru^ion, In- 
ftances in all his plays, pafftm, 

11. By foreign idiGms, "Tis true thefe are not 
frequent in Shakefpear. Yet fome Latinifmg 
and e'en Grecifms wc have. As 

^enched ofhope — Cymb. A. v. S.5* 

And the like. But, which is more remark- ' 
ablc and ferved his purpofe juft as well, thc- 
writers of that time had fo latiniz^d the Englifh 
language ; that the pure Englijh Idiom, which 
SJiakefpear generally follows, has all the air of 
mvelty which other writers are ufed to affecl by 
a foreign phrafeolqgy. 

The Reader fees, it were eafy to extend this 
lift of Shakefpear's arts in the CalUda jun5iura 
much farther. But I intended only a fpecimen 
^f thqm 9 fo much as might ferve to illuftrate 
the rule of Horace. 

It is enough, that we have now a perfe£l 
apprehenfion of what is meant by Callida 
JuNCTURAi And that it is, in efFeft, but an- 
other word for Licentious Exprejfton : The ufe of 
whichis, as Quintilian well expreflcs it, *' Ut 
^uotidiani et femper eodem modo formati fermonis 
Fafiidium kvet^ et nos a vulgari dicendi genere 
defmdat'^ In (hort, the articles, here enume- 

rated. 
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wted, are but fo^Swiy ways of departing from 
the ufual and CimSler forms of fpeech, without 
negledting too much the grace of eafe and per- 
fpicuity; In which well-tempered licence onq 
of the greateft charms of all poetry, but efpe- 
cially of Shakefpear's poetry, confifts. Not that 
He was always and every where fo happy^ zs in 
the inftances given above. His expreffion fome- 
times, and by the very means, here exemplified, 
becomes harJ^ ob/cure, and unnaturaL This i» 
the extreme on the other fide. But in general, 
we may fay, that He hath either followed thc 
direflion of Horace very ably, or hath hit upon 
his Rule very happily. 

We are not perhaps to expeft the fame ability, 
or good' fortune from others. Novelty is a charm 
which nothing can excufe the want of, in works 
of entertainment. And the neceffity of pre**^ 
venting the tedium arifmg from hacknied ex^ 
prejjton \s fo inftant, that thofe, who are neither 
capable of prefcribing to themfelves this Rule 
of the calltda JunSfura^ or of following it whea 
prefcribed by others, are yet inclined toape-it 
by fome fpurious contrivance ; whrch being 
flight in itfelf will foon become liable to excefs 
anJ ridiculous by its abfurdity. I have a re-r 
mai kable inftance in view, with which the reader 
wlll not be difpleafed that I conclude this long 
note^ 

About 
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Abotit the middle of the laft century orte of 
the moft common of thefe mimic efforts was the 
cndlefs muUiplication of Epithets ; which foon 
made their poetry at once both ftiflf and nerve- 
lefs. When frequent and exceflive ufe had made 
this expedient ridiculous as well as cheap, they 
tried another, lt's very oppofite the reje£iion of 
all Epithets 'y and fo of languid poetry^ niade 
figid Profe. This too had it's day. A dramatid 
Poet of that time has expofed thefe oppofite 
foUies with much humour. A charafter of fenfe 
and pleafantry is made to interrogate a Poetafter 
in the following manner. 

G0LDSW0]BtTHi 

* 

Mafter CAPERWiT,before you read, pray tell me^- 
Have your verfes any AdjectiVes f 

cAperwit. 

Adjefiives ! Wbuld you have a poem witbout 
Adjeftives ? They are the flow'rs, the grace of all 

our language; 
A well-chofen Epithete doth give new Soule 
To fainting Poefie ; and makes everye verfe 
A Bribe. With adjeftives we baite our lines, 
When we do fifh for GentIewomen's loves, 
And with thelr fweetnefs catch the nibbling ear 
Of amorous Ladies : With the mufic of 
Thefe raviftiingNouns, wecharmthe filken tribe, 

And 
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And make the Gallant melt with apprehenfion 
Of the rare word : I will maintain *t (againfi: 
A bundle of Grammarians) in Poctry 
The Subftantive itfelf cannot fubfift 
WithoutVn Adje6Hve. 

GOLDSWORTri* 

But for all thaf, 
Thefe words would found more full, methinks, 

that are not 
' So lardcd : and, if I might counfel you, 
You fliould compofe a Sonnet, cleane without 

them. 
A row of ftately Substantives would march, 
Like Switzers, and bear all the field before them; 
Carry their weight, fliew fair, like Deeds en-^ 

roird; 
Not Writs, that are firft made, and aft^r fiird ^ 
Thence firft came up the title of Blank verfe. 
You know, Sir, what Blank fignifies i When thc 

Senfe 
Firft fram'd, is tied with adjeftives, like Points^ . 
And could not hold together, without wcdges. 
Hang't, 'tis Pedanticke, vulgar Poetry. 
Let children, when they verfifye, fticke bere 
And there thefe pidlingwords, for want of matter ; 
Poets wfite mafculine numbers:» 

CAPERWIT. 
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CAPERWIT. 

You have given mc a pretty hint: 'Tis new. 
I will beftow thefe verfes on my footrtian j 
Thcy'!! ferve a Chambermaid — 

Shirley's ChanceSy or Love in a Mazei 

54. C^CILIO PLAUTOqUE DABlt RoMANUS, 
ADEM^tUM VlRGILIO VaRIOQUE ? ] The 

^ueftion 18 but reafonable. Yet the anfwer will 
not be to the fatisfaftion of him that puts it. 
This humour, we may obferve, holds here in 
England, as it did formerly at Rome ; and will, 
I fiippofe, hold every-where, under the fame cir- 
cumftances. Caecillus and Plautus were aljow- 
cd to coiny but not Virgil and Varius. The fame 
irtdulgence our authors had at the reftoration of 
lctters; but it is denied to our prefent writers* 
The reafon is plainly this. While arts are re- 
fining or reviving, the greater part are forcedy 
ahd all are cohtent to be Learners, When they 
are grown to their ufual height, all affed to be 
Terichers, With thls affectatlon, a certain envy, 
as the poet obferves, 

.' — cur adquirere pauca^ 
Si pojfum^ invideor- — 

infmuates itfelf ; whicU is for reftraining the 
privileges of writcrs, to all of whom every reader 

is 
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U now become a RivaL Whereas men, un- 
der the firft charadler of Learners^ are glad to 
cncourage every thing that makes for their 
inftrudtion. 

But whatever offence may be taken at this 
pradlice, good writers, as they fafely may, (hould 
dars to venture upon it. A perfeft, language is 
a chimaera. In every ftate of it there will fre- 
quently be pccafion, fometimes a neceffity, to 
hazard a new word. And let npt a great genius 
be difcouraged, by the faftidious delicacy of his 
age, from a fober ufe of this privilege, Let 
him, as the poet dire£ts, 

CommanddA/ words, that long have flept, towake^ 
Words, that wife B ACON, or brave R alegh fpakc^ 
Or bid the neiv be Engliih ages hence, 
For UsE will father what's begot by Se»sb« 

This too was the conftant langua^ge of antient 
triticifm. '' Audendum tamen j namque, ut 
ait Cicero, etiam quae primo dura vifa funt, ulU 
molliuntur." ^dntiL 1. i. c. v. 

70. MULTA RENASCENTUR, qUAE JAM CE- 

CIDERE.] Thls revival o{ old words is one of 
^hofe niceties in compofition, not to be attempted 
by any but great mafters. It may be done two 
ways, I. by reftoring fuch terms, as are grown 
entirely obfoletej pr^ 2. by fele^ling out of 
VoL. I. F thofe. 
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thofe, which have ftill a currency, and are- ftot 
quite laid afide, fuch as are moft forcible and 
cxpreffive. For fo I underftand a paffage in 
Cicero, who urges this double ufe of old words, 
as an argument, to his orator, for the diligent 
ftudy of the old Latin writers. His words are 
thefe : Ldquendi ekgantla^ quamquam expoliiur 
fcientia literarum^ iamen augeiur legendis oraioribus 
[veieribus'] ei poetis: funt enim iUi veiereSy qui 
ornare • nondum poterani ea^ quae dicebaniy omnes 
prope praclare locuti — Neque iamen erii uiendum 
ijerbls iis^ quibus jam confueiudo nojira non uiiiur^ 
niji quando ornandi caufd^ parce^ quod ojiendam ; fed 
ufitaiis ita poierit uti^ le£fijjimis ui uiatur isy qui in 
veieribus erit fcriptis fiudiose et mulium voluiatus» 
[De Orat. 1. iii. c. x.] Thefe choice words 
amongft fuch as are ftill in ufe^ I take to be 
thofe which are employed by the old writers in 
lome peculiarly ftrong and energetic fenfe, yet 
fo as with advantage to be copied by the 
moderns, without appearing barbarous or afFeft- 
ed. [See HoR. lib. ii. ep. ii. jr 115.] And the 
reafon, by the way, of our finding fuch words in 
the old writers of every language, may be this. 
When ideas are new to us, they ftrike us moft 
forcibly ; and we endeavour to exprefs, not our 
fenfe only, but ourfenfaiions^ in the terms we ufe 
to explain them. The paffion of wonder, which 
Philofophy would cure us of, is of fmgular u(c 

in 
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i;i raifmg the cpnception, and ftrengthening the 
expreflion of poets. And fuch is always the 
condition of old writers, when the arts are re- 
viving, or but beginning to refine. The other 
ufe of old terms, /. e, when become obfolete^ he 
fays, muft be made parce^ more fparingly. The 
contrary would, in oratory, be infufferable af- 
feftation. The rule holds in poetry, but with 
greater latitude ; for, as he obferves in another 
place, and the reafon of the thing fpeaks, hac 
funt Poetarum licentioi liheriora, [De Or. iii. 
38.] But the elegance of the ftyle, we are told, 
is increafed both ways. The reafon is, accord- 
ing to QuiniSilian (whowas perfedlly of Cicero's 
mind in this matter, See 1. x. c. i.) Verha d 
vetu/iate repetita affcrunt orationi majejiatem ali- 
quam non Jine dele^atione ; nam et au5loritatem 
antiquitatis hahent ; et^ quia intermiffa funt^ gra- 
iiam novitati fimilem parant. [Lib. i. c. vi. fub 
iin.] But this is not all : The riches of a lan-" 
guage are aftually increafed by retaining its old 
words ; and befides, they have often a greater 
real weight and dignity, than thofe of a more 
fafhionable caft, which fucceed to them. Thii 
needs no proof to fuch as are verfed in the earlier 
writings in any language. A very capable judgc 
hath obferved it in regard of the moft admired 
moderjt one : Nous avons tellement laijji ce qui etoit 
au viel franqoisy que nous avons laiffe quant et quant 
F 2 U 
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ia plus part de ce quUl avoit de hon. [Trait. pre-^ 
paratif a rApoI. pour Herod. 1. i. c. xxviii.J 
Or, if the reader rcquires a more dccifive tefti- 
mony, let him take it in the words of that- 
curious fpeaker, Fenelon. Uotre Umgue manque 
Jnn grani nomhre de mots et de phrafes, II m0 
Jemble meme qtion V a genie et appauvrie depuis en^ 
viron cent ans en voulant la purifier, II e/i vrai 
qu^elU etoit encore un peu informe et trop verbeufe* 
Mais le vieux language fe fait regretter^ quandnoufi 
le retrouvons dans Marot, dans Amiot, dans le 
Cardinal ^3?'OssAT, dans les ouvrages les plus en^ 
jouesy et dans les plus ferieux. II y avoit je nefcai 
quoi de courtj de naif de vifet depaffionL [Reflex.- 
fur la Rhetorique, Amft. 1733. p. 4.] From 
thefe teftimonies we learn the extreme value,. 
which thefe mafters of compofition fet upon 
their old writers \ and as the reafon of the thing 
juftifies their opinions, we may further fee the* 
important ufe of fome late attempts to neftore a 
better knowledge of our own. Which I obferve 
with pleafure, as the growing prevalency of a 
very diflFerent humour, firft catched, as it fliould 
feem, from our commerce with the French mo- 
dels, and countenanccd by the too fcrupulous- 
delicacy of fome good writers amongft ourfelves^» 
had gone far towards unnen^ing the nobleft- 
modern language, and eflFeminating the public 
tafte. This- was not a littk for^varded by, what 

generally 
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^gencrzlly makes its appearance at the fame time, 
a kind of feminine curiofity in the choice of 
Tvords ; cautioufly avoiding and reprobating all 
luch (which were not feldom the moft expreffive) 
as had been prophaned by a too vulgar ufe, or 
had fufFered the touch of fome other accidental 
taint. This ran us into periphrafes and generaj 
expreffion ^ the peculiar bane of every polifhed 
language. Whereas the rhetorician's judgment 
here again fhould direfl: us ; Omnia verba (exceptU 
paucis parum verecundis) funt alicubi optima ; nam 
et humilibus interim et vulgaribus eji opus^ et qu4R 
cultiore in parte videntur fordida^ ubi res pofcit^ 
proprie dicuntur. Which feems borrowed from 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus [isrfp. o-ukW. §Xii,] 
iSiy HTca TO^TretvoVj ri pwotfov^ ri fjnoc^ovy Ji aAAfjp 
rivoi Svo^i^eto^v t^xpv icitriai ^yi[ai Xoyjs iJt.ogtoVj ^ 
<rnfxa,iv(lxt t* <r5/*a n isrpoiyiAXy [AfifsfAlocv t^H 
^Zpocv iTrtlnfiiocv ov Xoyoig. However thofe two 
caufes, '' The rejedion of old words, as bar- 
" barous, and of many modern ones, as unpo- 
*' lite," had fo exhaufted the ftrength ajid ftores 
of our language, that, as I obferved, it was high 
time for fome mafter-hand to interpofe and fend 
\is for fupplies to our old poets ; which, there is 
the higheft authority for faying, no one ever 
defpifed, but for a reafon, not very confiftent 
with his credit to avow : rudem enim ejfe omnino 
F 3 In 
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in nojlris poetis qut inertijjima fegnitia eji qtd^ 
fajlidii delicatijjima, [Cic. cle fin. 1. i. c. ii.] 

72. — sj VOLET usus, etc.] Confuetudo cer^ 
tiffima loquendi magijlra ; utendumque plam fermone^ 
ut nummoy qui puhlica forma ejl, [Quin<9:il. I. i. 
C. vi.] imitated from Horace. In Lucian too, 
we find it one of the charges brought againft 
the Pedant, LexiphaneSy that he clipped thejiandard 
CoiN ofthe Greek language — o-TraiWi/ sroi8jXfyof «V 
JVj Tt ^iyct, ov, «Ti ^m^ot 7^ To xaflfrujtof NQ? 
M12MA Ti!j^«W is^afaxoTrlo* (c. 20.) 

73. Res g^stae, etc.] The purport of thefc 
lines [from ;^73 to 86] and their connexion 
with what follows, hath not been fully feen. 
They would exprefs this general propofition, 
'* That the feveral kinds of poetry efTentially 
** difFer from each other, as may be gathered, not 
*' folely from their difterent fubjefls, but their 
*' difFerent meafures ; which good fenfe, and an 
*' attention to the peculiar natures of each, in- 
'*' ftruftcd the great ihventors and mafters of 
*' them to employ." The ufe made of this 
propofition is to infer, '* that therefore the like 
*' attention fhould be had to the different fpecies 
^' ofthcfame kind of poetry [^jr 89, &c.] as in 
[^ the cale of tragedy apd qomedy (to which the 

4 " *' applj^ 
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*^ application is made) whofe peculiar difFer- 
" ences and correfpondencies, as refulting from 
*' the natures of each, fhould, in agreement to 
*' the univerfal law of decorum^ be exa<3:ly 
*' known and diligently obferved by the poet." 
.Singula quaque locum teneant fortita decentem. f 92. 
But, there is a further propriety in this enumera- 
tion of the feveral kinds of poetry, as addrefled 
to the dramatic writer. He is not only to ftudy, 
for the purpofes here explained, the charafteriftic 
difFerences of either fpecies of the drama : He 
muft further be knowing in the other kinds of 
poetry, fo as to be able, as the nature of his 
work fhall demand, to adopt the genius of each, 
in its turn, and to tranefer the graces of univerfal* 
po^try into the drama. Thus, to foUow the 
divifion here laid down, there will fometimes be 
occafion for the pomp and high coloring o( the 
jEPic narration; fometimes for the plaintive foft- 
nefs and paffionate inconnexion of the elegy : 
and the chorus, if charafterized in the antient 
manner, muft catch the fiery, inraptured fpirit 
of the ODE. 

Defcriptas fervare vices operumque coloreSy 

Cur ego^fi nequeo ignoroque^ POET A falutor ? ; 

Hence is feen the truth of that remark, which 

there hath been more than once occafion to 

make, " That, however general thefe -prefatory 

F 4 "inftrua- 
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** inftruftions may a^pear, they more efpecially' 
•' rcfpeft the cafe of the dratna^* / 

90. Indignatur item, etc. — coenaThy- 
ESTAE.] // met le fouper de Thyefte pour toutes 
fortes de tragedies^ fays M. Dacier ; but why this 
fubjedl was fingled out, as the reprefentative of 
the reft, is not expUined by him. We may be 
fure, it was not taken up at random. The rea- 
fon was, that the Thyeftes of Ennius was pecu- 
liarly chargeable with the fault, here cenfured : 
as is plain from a curious paffage in the Ordtor ; 
where Cicero, fpeaking of the loofe numbers qf 
certain poets, obferves this, in particular, of the 
tragedy of Thyeflres, Similia funt quadam apud 
noflros: velut inThye/ie^ ^ . . . 

^uemnam te ejje dieam? qui tarda in feneSfute. 
et qua fequuntur : qua^ nifi cum tihicen accejferit^ 

ORATIONI SUNT SOLUT^ SIMILLIMA: which 

charafter exaftly agrees to this of Horace, where- 
in the language.of that play is cenfured, as flat 
and profaic, and h*ardly rifing above the lcvel of 
ordinary converfation in comedy. T his allufion 
to a particular playi written by one of their befl: 
poets^ and frequently exhibited on the Romkn 
ftage, gives great force and fpirit to the precept, 
at the fame time that it exemplrfies it in the 
happieft manner. It fcems further probable to 
• .. "" ' me. 
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me, that the poet alfo defigned an indireft com- 
pliment to Variusy whofe Thyeftes, we are told, 
[^in^il, 1. X. c. i.] was not iyiferior to any tra- 
gtdy of ihe' Greeks. This double intention of 
thefe lines well fuited the poet's general aim, 
which is feen through all his critical works, of 
beatins: down the exceffive admiration of the old 
poets, and of afferting the juft honours of the 
inodern. It may further be obfcrved that the 
fcritics have not felt the force of the words exponi 
and narrari in this precept. They are admira- 
bly chofen to exprefs the two faults condemned : 
the firft implying a kind of pomp and oftentation 
in the language, which is therefore impropcr for 
Ithe lowfubjeft. of comedy: and the latter, zs\ 
have hinted, a flat, profaic expreffioh, not above 
the daft of a common narrative, and therefore 
equally unfit for tragedy. Nothing can be more 
rambling than the comment of Heinfius and 
Dacier on this laft word. 

94. Iratusque Cmremes TUMIOO piLITI- 
GAT ORE : Et tragicus plerumque dolet 
SERMONE PEDESTRi.] It may not be amifs to 
bpen a little more particularly' the grounds of 
ihis criticifm; which may beft b^ done by 
sl conmientar^ on the fbllowing lin«8 o( the 
poet: 
i Format 
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Format enim naturaprius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat aut impelUt ad iram 5 
Aut adhumum mcerore gravi dcducit et angit: 
Pojl cffert anlmi motus interprete lingua : 
To draw after the life, in any given con- 
junfture, the poet muft recollcft (which may 
^afily be done by confulting with his own con- 
fcious experience) that peculiar difpojitiqn of 
mind, into which the fpeaker is, of neceffity, 
carried by the circumftances of his fituation. 
And the fentimentSy which give the image of this 
peculiar difppfition, are the genuine lineaments 
of the characSer intended. 

But the truth oi fentiment may be hurt or 
ciFaced by ihcongruous lahguage, juft as the 
cxafteft lineaments of a portrait are often dif- 
guifed or Joft under a vicious coloring. To 
paint then as well as draw after the truth, it is 
requifite that a further regard be had to the ex- 
preffton, Which again is no great difficulty for 
the artift, the fame common nature holding the 
torch to him, as before. For in entering into 
ourfelves we find, that as the mind, in any fup- 
pofed fituatipn, gives birth to a certain fet of con- 
ceptions and fentiments, correfpondent to its 
true ftate, and ^expreffive of it : fo by attending 
to . the language^ in which thofe fentiments 
ordinarily manifeft themfelvcs, * we eafily per- 
ccive they take one ftyle or manner of expreflion 

preferably 
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■^eferably to every other. For exprejfton^ wherc 
falfe art is not employed to diftort it, gives the 
juft image of our fentiments ; juft as thefsy v^rhcn 
nature js not fupprefled or counterafted, are ever 
the faithful reprefentatives of the manners, They 
refult, like the famous Simulacra of Eplcurus, 
as by a fecret deftination, from their originaJ 
forms 5 and are, each, the perfeft copies of cthcr, 
AU which will be clearly underftood by apply- 
ing thefe general obfervations to the inftances 
in view. 

The paffion of anger roufes all the nativc 
fire and energy of the foul. In this difordcr, 
and, as it were, infurrccSiion of the mental 
powers, our fentiments arc ftrong and vigorous ; 
nature prompting us to liberal and lofty con-r 
ceptions of ourfelves, and a fuperior difdainful 
regard of others. This again determines the 
genius of our language, which, to conform to 
fuch fentimcnts, muft be bold and animated ; 
breaking out into forcible imagcry, and fwelling 
in all the pomp of founding epithets ahd violent 
ligures. And this even amidft the humblcr con- 
cerns of private and inferior fortuncs : 
Jratufque Chremes tumido dilitigat ore. 

In the paflion of grief, on the contrary, the 
reverfe of this takes place. For the mind, op- 
preffed and weighed down by its forrows, finks 

into 
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into a weak and trmorous defpondency; inclinor 
ing us to fubmit, almoft without refiftancc, ta 
thc incumbent affliSions or if we ftrugglc at 
all with it, it is only to eafe the labouring hcart 
\>Y putting forth fomc fruitlefs fighs and inef- 
ie&mol complainings. Thus we find it reprc- 
iented by thofe perfe<a mafters of fimple naturc^ 
the Greek tragcdians, , So far are their forrow- 
ing perfonages from entertaining any vigorous 
thooghts or manly refolutions, that they con- 
ftantly languifli into fad repinings at their pre- 
fent, and trembling apprehenfions of future, 
mifery. 

When thefe fentiments come to exprefs tbemr 
felves in words^ what can they be but the plain- 
cft and fimpleft which the language of the com» 
plainant furniflies? Such negligence, or morc 
properly fuch dejeftion, of forrow difpofes the 
fpeaker to take up with terms as humble as his. 
fortune. His feeble conception is not only un- 
apt or unable to look out for fine words and: 
painted phrafes ; but, if chance throw them in 
his way, he even rejedls them as trappings of 
another conditlon, and which ferves only to 
upbraid his prefent wretchednefs. Tha pomp 
of numbcrs and pride of poetic expreflion arc fo 
little his care, that it is well if hc even troublc 
hirafelf to obferve the ordinary exaftnefs of mere 
I profe 
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profi [tf]. And this even whcre the height of 
tank and importance of afFairs confpire to elevate 
the mind to more ftate and dignity. 
Et tragicus plerumqui DOtET sermone pe- 

DESTRI. 

Thus far the ^amatic writer may inform him- 
felf by entering into his own confcioujnefs^ ani 
t)bferving the fure diflates of experience, For 
l¥hat concerns the fuccefsful application ofithis* 
rule in praQice^ every thing, as is remarked 
below, [on f i©2.] muft depend on the confti- 
tution of his own mindj which yet may bc 
much aiEfted by the diligent ftudy of thofe 
writers, who excel moft in this way : in whicli 
elafs all agree to give the palm to Euripides. 

But here it may not be improper to obviate a 
common miftake that feems to have arifen from: 
the too ftrift interpretation of the poet's Rule. 
Tragic charaSIerSj he fays, will generally exprefs 
ibeir forrows in a profaic language. From this 
juft obfervation, haftiljrconfidered and compared 
with the abfurd pradlice of fome writers, it hath 
been concluded, That what we call pure Poetry, 
the effence of which confifts in bold figures and 
s lively imagery, hath no place on the Stage. 

[fl] The reader may fee a fine fpeech in tHe Cyro- 
paedia of Xenophon [1. iv.] where fl6t fo much as 
this is obfcrved.' 

It 
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It may riot be fufficient to oppofe to this notion 
the pra6iice of the beft poets, antient and modern ; 
for the queftion recurrs, how far that pradlice is 
to be juftified on the principles of good criticifm 
and common fenfe. To come then, to the Reafon 
§fthe thing. 

The capital rule in this matter is, 
Reddere Perfona — convenientia cuique. 
But to do this, the Situation of the perfons and 
the various pajjions reCulting from fuch fituation, 
muft be well confidered. Each of thefe has a 
charaSfer or turn of thinking peculiar to itfelf. 
But all agree in this property, that they occupy 
the whole attention of the fpeaker, and are per- 
petually ofFering to his mind a fet of piftures 
br images, fuitable to his ftate, and expreflive of 
it. In thefe the tragic charadter of every deno- 
mination loves to indulge ; as we may fee by 
looking no farther than on what palTes before us 
in common life, where perfons, under the in- 
l^uence of any paflion, are more eloquent and 
have a greater quicknefs at allufion and imagery, 
than at other times. So that to take from the 
fpeaker this privilege of reprefenting fuch pic- 
tures or images is fo far from confulting Nature, 
that it is, in efFe(51:, to overlook or reject one of 
her plaintft leirons. 

'Tis 
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*Tis true, if one characSer is bufied in run- 
nlng after the Images which Nature throws in 
the way only of fome other^ or if, in reprefenting 
fuch images as are proper to the charafter, thc 
Imagination is taken up in tracing minute re- 
femblances and amufmg itfelf with circum- 
ftances that have no relation to the cafe in hand, 
Then indeed the cenfure of thefe critics is well 
applicd. It mzy he Jine poetry, if yoii will, but 
very bad dramatic writing. But l6t the imagery 
be ever fo great or fplendid, if it be fuch only as 
the governing paffion loves to conceive and 
paint, and if it be no further dilated on, and 
with no greater follicitude and curiofity, than 
the natural working of the paflion demands, the 
Drama is fo far from reje£ling fuch Poetry that 
it glories in it, as what is moft eflential to its 
true end and defign. 

Illeper extentum funem mihipojje videtur 
Ire pocia^ meujn qui pe£iu5 inaniter angit, 
Inritatj mulcet^fal/is terroribus implety 
Ut magus . 

An office, which" the dramatic poet hath no 
means of fuftaining but by that ftrong painting 
. and forcible imagery, above defcribcd. 

What feems to have given a colour to the op- 

pofite opinion, is the faulty praftice which good 

critics have obferved in the French tragedies, and 

* in 
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hk fome of our own that have been formed up6it 
their model. But the cafe is miftaken. It is 
ftot the Poetry of the Ffench or Engftlh dramai 
that dcferves their ccnfure, but its prolix and 
languid DecIafnatiGn^ neglecSing paflion iox fenti- 
menty or expreffing paj/ion in a caJm circuit of 
words and without fpirit. Even Mr. Addifon's 
Cato, which from being immoderately extol- 
led has had the ufual fate of being as immo- 
flerately undervalued, is not to be cenfured for 
its abundance of poetry^ but for its application of 
it in a way that hurts the pajjion. General fenti- 
inents^ uncharafteriftic jmagery, and both drawix 
but in a fpiritlefs, or, which comes to the fame 
ihlng, a too curious expreflion, are thc propcr 
faults of this drama, What the critic of juft- 
tofle demands in thls fine tragedy, is even more 
poctry, hut better applied and tOuched with more 
fpirit. 

Still, perhaps, we are but on the furface of 
tlils matter. The true ground of this miftaken 
Criticlfm, is, The Notion, that wheh thc Hero 
is at the crifis of his fate, he is not at liberty td 
tife Poetical, that is, highly figurative cxpreffion : 
but that the proper feafon for thefe things is 
when he has nothing elfe to do. Whereas the 
truth is juft the contrary. The figures, when 
he is greatly agitated, come of themfelves ; and, 
fuiting the grandeur and dignity of his fituation, 

are 
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arc perfecHy natural. To ufe them in his cool 
and quiet moments, when he has no great inter- 
cfts to profecute or extricate himfelf from, is 
diredly againft Nature. For, in this ftate of 
things, he mu&feek them, if he will have them. 
And when he has got them and made his beft 
ufc of them, what do they produce ? Not fubli- 
mity, but Bombaft. For it is not the Jiguresy 
but the fuitablenefs to the occafton^ that produces 
either. Not that I am ignorant that there are 
vices in the formation of figures, as well as in 
their application. But thcfe viccs go under vafi- 
ous other names. The purefimple Bombafi (if I 
jnay be indulged fo bold a catachrcfis) arifes 
firom putting figurative exprciSon to an impro- 
pcr ufe. To give an inftance of what I mcan. 
Tacitus writes under one continued refcnt- 
ment at ihe degeneracy of his times, and fpcak- 
ing of fome fumptuary Laws propofed by th^ 
Scnatc, in 2 Ann. c. 33, he fays they decrccd, 
JV!? Veftis^ Serica viros foedaret. This be- 
came the dignity of his hiftoric charafter and 
genius. But had his Contemporary, Suetonius, 
who wrote Chronicles in the fpirit of our Stow 
and HoLiNgsHEAD, ufed thc faipe languagc, it 
WQuld havc fet his readers a laughing. 

Not but figurative expreflion, even whcn fuit" 
eile to the chara£ter, genius, and gencral fub- 

.VcvL. L G " jea 
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ixi fome of our own that have been formed upcti 
their model. But the cafe is miftaken. It is 
ftot the Poetry of the Ffench or Engfilh drama 
that dcferves their cenfure, but its prolix and 
languid DecIatnatiGn^ neg]e£ling pailion iox fenti-^. 
ntenty or expreiEng paj/ion in a caJm circuit of 
words and without fpirit. Even Mr. Addifon's 
Cato, which from being immoderately extol- 
led has had the ufual fate of being as immo- 
flerately undervalued, is not to be cenfured for. 
its abundance of poetry^ but for its application of 
it in a way that hurts the pajfton. General fenti- 
inents^ uncharafteriftic imagery, and both drawa 
but in a fpiritlefs, or, which comes to the fame 
ihing, a too curious expreflion, are thc propcr 
faults of this drama, What the critic of juft 
tafte demands in thls fine tragedy, is even more '' 
poctry, hut better applied and tOuched with more 
fpirit. 

Still, perhaps, we are but on the furface of 
this matter. The true ground of this miftaken 
Criticifm, is, The Notion, that when the Hero 
is at the crifis of his fate, he is not at liberty td 
ufe Poetical, that is, highly figurative cxpreflion : 
but that the proper feafon for thefe things is 
when he has nothing elfe to do. Whereas the 
truth is juft the contrary. The figures, v/hen 
he is greatly agitated, come of themfelves ; and, 
fuiting the grandeur and dignity of his iituatipn, 

are 
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are perfeclly natural. To ufe them in his cool 
and quiet moments, when he has no great inter* 
cfts to profecute or extricatc himfelf from, is 
diredly againft Nature. For, in this ftate of 
things, he mxAfuk them, if he will have them. 
And when he has got them and made his beft 
ufc of them, what do they produce ? Not fubli- 
mity, but Bombaft. For it is not the figuresy 
but the fuitablenefs to the occafion^ that produces 
cither. Not that I am ignorant that there are 
vices in the formation of figures, as well as in 
their application. But thefe vices go under vafi- 
ous other names. The purefimple Bombaji (if I 
may be indulged fo bold a catachrefis) arifes 
firom putting figurative exprciSon to an impro- 
per ufe. To give an inftance of what I mean. 
Tacitus writes under one continued refcnt- 
mcnt at ihe degeneracy of his times, and fpeak- 
ing of fome fumptuary Laws propofed by th^ 
Scnate, in 2 Ann. c. 33, he fays they decreed, 
JV!? Vejiis^ Serica viros foedaret. This be- 
came the dignity of his hiftoric charafter and 
gcnius. But had his Contemporary, Suetonius, 
who wrote Chronicles in the fpirit of our Stow 
and HoLiNQSHEAD, ufed the fan[ie languagc, it 
WQuld have fet his readers a laughing. 

Not but figurative expreflion, even whcn fitii" 
eile to the chara£ter, genius, and general fub- 

.Vi^L. L G — jea 
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jeft of a writer, "may ftill be mifplaced. Thu«, 
had Tacitus, fpeaking of the honours decrecd to 
Tiberlus on a certain occafion, faid with his 
tranflator Gordon — which of thefe he meant io 
accept or which to rejeSfy the approaching iffue §f 
"his days has buried in oblivion — the figure^ the 
reader fees, would have been miferably outof 
place ; the conceit of the hurial of his intentions, 
on the mention of his death, being even ridi- 
culous. But thc ridicule, we may be fure, falJs 
on the tranflator only, and not on his great 
original, who cxpreffes himfelf on this occafion, 
iiot only with propriety, but with the greateft 
fimplicity — quos omiferit receperitve IN incerto 
fuit ob propinquum vita finem. Ann. 1. vi. c.a^V 
I have brpught thefe inftances to (hew that 
ftgurative' eptprefjion is not improper even in a 
feh-ent animated hiftorian, on ^ifit fuhjeSfy and 
in duepkce: much lefs fliould the tragic po^ 
when his charafters are to be fhewn in the con- 
fli£l of the ftronger paflHons, be debarred the ufc 
ofit. V 

The fliort of the matter is, in one word, thiia,; 
Givil Society firft of all tafnes us to humanity^ ^ 
Cicero exprefles itj and, in the courfe of it$ 
difcipline, brings us down to one dead level. Its 
cffecStis to make us all the fame pliant, mimipf 
oBfequious things \ not unlike, in a wOrd^ Xjlf 
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eUf pride could overlook the levity of the com- 
parifon) what we fee of trained Apes. But 
when the violent paiBionS arife (as in the cafe of 
thefe Apes when the apples were thrown before 
fliem) this artificial difcipline is all {hakenofT,* 
zni we retiirn again to the free and ferocious 
ftate of Nature. And what is the expreflion of 
that ftate ? It is (as we underftand by experience) 
a free and fiery expreflion, all made up of bold 
ttietaphdrs and daring figures of Speech. 

The conclufion isj that Poetry, pttre Poetryy h 
fjie proper language of PaJJion^ whether we chufe 
toconfider it asennobling, or debafing the hu- 
man charafter. 

There is, as I have faid, an obvious diftinftiort 
to be made (and to that the poet's rule, . as ex-^ 
plained in this note, refers) between the foft 
and tender, and the more vigorous paflions. 
When the former pirevail, the mind is in a weak 
languidftate; and thoughall allufionand ima- 
gery be not improper here^ yet as that fire and 
energy of the foul is wanting, which gives a fa- 
cility bf ranging over our ideas and of feizing 
liich as may be turned to any refemblance of our 
own condition, it will for that reafon be lefsy;v- 
quent in this ftate of the mind than any other» 
Such imagery, too, will for the fame reafon be 
Itb Jlriiingy becaufe the fame languid afFeiftions 
liad to, and make us acquiefce in a fimpler and 
G 2 '^Xivwx 
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pkiner expreffion. But univerfally in tbe ftrong^ 
cr paflions thcpoe^Ual charaSfer prevails, and rife» 
only in proportion to the force and a<^vity of 
thofe pai&ons. 

To draw the whole then of what has becn 
laid on this fubjea into a ftanding Rule for thc 
obfervance of thc dramatic Poet. 

** Man is fo formed that whether he bc in 
^^ joy, or grief; in confidence or defpairj iii 
*' pleafure or painj in profperity or diftrcfs; inL 
** fecurity or dangerj or torn and diftrad»d>by 
^^ all the various modifications of Love, Hattf». 
'* and Fear : The Imagination is inccflkndy 
*' prefenting to the mind an infinite variety ^ 
f^ images or pL£tures, conformable to hls Situar- 
** tion : And thefe Piftiirc» rcceive their various 
^^ colouring from the habits, which his birtb 
^^ and condition, his cducation^ profeffion smd 
^* purfuits have induced. Tbe reprefentation of 
*' thefe is the Poetry, and 2ljuJI reprefentation, 
*' in a great mcafure, the Art, of dramatic 
*' writing.'* 

95. Et TRAGICUS PLERUMQUE DOLET SEfc- 
MONE PEDESTRi.] Dr. Bcntley connedls thls 
with the following line : 

[Et tragicus plerumque dolet fermone pedejiri 
Telephus aut PeUus 

4 fftr 
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fisr the fake, as he fays, of prefirving tbe oppo- 
fttion. In comcedid iratus Chremes tumidoy in tra- 
geedid Telephus pauper humili fermone utitur, This 
is fpecious ; but, if the readcr attends, he will 
perceive, that the oppoiition is better piiefcrverf 
without his conneftion. For it will ftand thus? 
The poet firft aflerts of comedy at large, that it 
fometimes raifes its voice^ 

Interdum tamen et vocetn comoedia tollit. 
Kext, he confirms this general remark, by ap- 
pealing to a particular inftance, 

Iraiufque Chremes tumido dilitigat ore. 
£xadfaiefs of oppofition will require the fame me* 
thod to be obferved in fpeaking of tragedyi 
which accordingly is the cafe, if we follow thc 
vulgar reading. For, firft, it is faid of tragedy^ 
that, when grief is to be cxprefled, itgenerally 
condcfcends to an humbler ftrain, 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet fermone pedejiri, 
And then the general truth, as before, is illuf^ 
trated by a^ particular inftance, 

Telephus aut Peleus^ cum pauper et exuluterque^ 

Projicit ampullas^ t^c. 

TJiere is no abfurdity, as the Do£lor pretends, 
in taking tragicus for tragcediarum fcriptor. For 
the poet, by a common figure, is made to do that, 
which he reprefcnts his perfons, as doing. 

G 3 But 
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But this Is not the whole, that ^ill d^knrt 
the readcr^s regard in this place, A ftrift at^ 
tention to the fcope |ind turn of the paflage 
[from f 96 to 114] will lead him to concludc, 
I. *' That fome real tragedy of Telcphus and 
** Peleus was intendcd in i^ 96, in which the 
** charafters were duly preferved and fct forth 
*^ in proper bmguage." This the oppofltion tp 
the Chrer^es of Tercnce abfolutely demands. 
IvCt us inquire what this might be. Euripides^ 
we know, compofed tragedies under thefe naqies ; 
but it is unlikely, the poet fliould contraft tlic 
inftance 6f a Greek tragedy to a Latin comeidy. 
"Nor need it be fuppofed. The fubjeft was 
familiar to the Roman poets, For wc find a 
Telephus afcribed to no lefs than threc of them, 
^EnniuSy Accius^ and Navius [^]. One oiF thefe 
then, I doubt not, is here intended. But thc 
Roman, in thofe times, were little mdre than 
tranflations of the Greek plays. Hence it is 
moft likely, that the tragedy of Telephus (zi\d 
probably of Peleuf^ though we have not fo diredl 
ailthority for this) was, in fafl:, the tragedy of 
Euripidesj tranflated into Latin, and accommo- 
dated to the Roman ftage, by one of thefe 
writers. It remains only to enquire, if the 
Telephus itfelf of Euripides anfwercd to thls cha- 

[if] §^e Robert Stephenis Fragm^ F^t, Latinormf 

ra£ler. 
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ri£lcr* Which, I think, it manifeftly did, from 

confidcaring what his enemy, the bufFoon Arifto- 

phancs, hath faid concerning it. Every body 

knows, that the Batr axoi of this poet contains 

adired: fatyr, and Burlefque upon Euripide^. 

Some part of it is particularly levelled againft 

His Te/ephus : . v/htnce we may certainly learn 

.^e objedions, thaf were made to it, Yet the 

^ount of them is pply this, " That he had 

*' drawn the charafter of Telephpis m too many 

" circumftances of diftrefs and humiliation," 

.. His fault was, that he had reprefented him more 

Uke a beggar, than an unfortunate prince, 

. Which, in more candid hands, would, I fup- 

pofe, amount only to this, ** That the poet had 

*^ painted his diftrefs in the moft natural, and 

., " ^ffecSting manner." IJe had ftripped him of 

, his royalty, and, together with it of the pomp 

knd oftentation of the regal language, the very 

beauty, which Horace applauds and adraires in 

his Telephus. 

2. Next, I think it as clear from what fol- 
lows, " That fome real tralgedy of Telephus^ and 
.♦' Teleusy was alfo glanced at, of a different 
" flamp from the other, and in which the cha- 
,. ^^ rafters were not fupported by fuch propriety 
" of language," Let the reader j«dge. . Having 
quoted a Telephus and Peleusj as examples to 
the rulc concerQiitg the flyle of tragedy, ^nd 
; G 4 afterwards 
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afterwards eniarged [from 3^ 98 to 103] oo^ the. 
reafon9 of their excellence^ be rctums, with Ukr 
air of infult, to the fanie names, apoftrophizing 
them in the following manner : 

Tekphe^ vel Peleu, male fi mandata hqttiris^ 

Aut dormttabo aut rideho : 
But why this addrefs to charaSfers^ which he had 
bcfore alledged, as examples of true dramaticat 
drawingf Would any tolerable writcr, after 
having applauded Shakefpear's King Lear^ as an 
inftahce of the kingly chara<3:er in diftrefs^ 
ilaturally painted, apoftrophize it, with fuch 
pointed vehenicnce, on the contrary fuppofition? 
But let this pafs. The Poet, as though a noto-; 
^•lous violation of the critic's rules was to b^ 
tlioroughly expofed, goes on, in the feven fol- 
Jowing lines, to fearch into the bottom of thisj 
affair, laying open the fource and ground of hi? 
judgmentj and concludes upon the whole, 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis abfona diSfay 

ROMANI TOLLENT EQUITESCiUE PATRESqUJE} 
CACHINNUM. 

Can any thing be plainer, than that this laft 
line points at fome well-known inftance of 9t 
Latin play, which had proVoked, upon this ae-t 
count, the contempt and laughter of the beflr 
judges ? It may further be obferved, that thi« 
way of unde^ajiding tbe paflage before us, as. it 

1« 
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itmore conformable to what is hcrelhcwn to be 
the general fcope of the epiftle, fo doth it, in its 
tujrn, likewife countenance, or rather clcarly 
fhew, the truth and certainty of this mcthod of 
interpretation. 

99. NON SATIS EST PULCHRA, etc.] Dr. 
Bentley obje<3:s to pulchra^ becaufc this, hc fays^ 
is a general term, including under it evcry 
fpecies of beauty, and therefore that of dulfis or 
the affeSiing, But thc great critic did pot fuf- 
ficiently attend to the connexion, which, as F* 
Robortellus, in his paraphrafe on the epiftle, well 
obferves, ftands thus : " It is not enough, that 
*' tragedies have that kind of beauty, which 
** arifes from a pomp and fplendor of dicSion, 
*' they muft alfo be pathetic or afFe^fting." O^V- 
ciat fe mihi hoc kco aliquis et dicat^ ft id pat [1. e. 
fi projiciantur ampuUae] corrumpi omnem venuflq- 
tem et gravitatem poematis tragici, quod nihil nifi 
grande et elatum recipit. Huic ego ita refponde'^'- 
dum puto^ non fatis effe^ ut poemata venujia fint ct 
dignitatem fuam fervtnt: nam dulcedine quoque et 
fuavitate qttadam funt confpergenda^ ut pbjjint auS-^ 
toris animum infie^ere in quamcunque voltierinf 
partem, 

But a vcry ingenious perfon, who knows how 
to unite philofophy with criticifm; ahd to all. 
tbat is elega^t in tajle^ to add what is moft juft 

and 
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and accurate in fdena^ hsch,:in the followm^ 
Bote, fliewn the very foundation of Dr. Bent- 
lcy's critioifm to.be erroneous. 
. *' There are a multitude of words in every 
language, which are fometimes ufed in a widery 
fometimes in a more rejlrained fenfe. Of this 
kind are xaXotr of the Greeks, the pulchrum of 
the Romans, and the words by which they are 
tranflated in modern languages. To whatever 
ftibjefts thefe epithets are applied, we alw*ays 
Intend to fignify that they gives us pleafure : 
ahd we feldom apply them to any fubjcfts, btit 
thofe which pleafe by means of impreffions made 
cn die fancy: including under this name the 
'reccption of images conveyed direcHy by thc 
fight itfelf. As Poetry therefore always ad- 
drefies itfelf to the imagination, every i^ecics of 
peiical excellence ohtviins the namc of Beauty : 
and, among the reft, the power of pleafing lis by 
affeaing the paffions-y an efFeft which intirely 
idepends on the various images prcfented to our 
view. In this fenfe of the word heautiful^ it can- 
iiot be oppofed to pathetic. Pulchru?» enim quaf- 
'cunque carminis virtutes^ etiam ipfam dulcedinem, 
infe continere merito videatur. 

But nothing, I think, can be plainer, than 
tbat this cpithet is often ufed more determinatel^. 
Vifible forms arc not merely occafions of ple^- 

furcj 
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jkrt^ ui common.with other objeds, but they 
produce z pleafure of a fingular kind. And the 
power they have of producing it, is properly 
denominated by tbe name of Beauty. Whether 
Regularity and Variety have been rightly aflign* 
ed, as the circumftances on which it depends, is 
fi^ qijeftion, which in this place we necd not C04- 
fider. It cannot at leaft be denied, th^t we 
make a diftindtion among the objed? of fight, 
yrhep tbe things themfelves are removed from 
our view: and that we annex the names of 
Jeauty and Deformity to difFerent objefts aijd 
fjifferent piftures, in confequence of tbefe per- 
^eptions, I afk then, what is meant, when tbp 
yrords are tbus applied ? I5 it only tbat we jirc 
fhafedox difpleafed? This furejycannot be faid, 
For the epithets would then be applied witb 
equal propriety to the obje£ts of different fenfes ; 
gnd the fragrajice of 4 flpwer, for inftance, would 
be a fpecies of beauty; tbe bittemefs of worm^ 
wood a fpecies qf deformity. — Do we then mean, 
that we repeive plcafure aad pain by means of 
the Imagination? We may incjeed mean tJns; 
but we certainly mean more than this. For 
the fame names are ufed and applied, in a man-r 
ner perfedHy fimilar, by numbers of perfona whp 
never once thought of this artificial method of 
(iiftinguifhing th^ir ideas. There isthenfom^ 
Jdnd of perception, common to them and u^, 

>vhich 
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wbich Has occaiioned this uniformity in our 
ways of fpeaking : and whether you will chufe 
to confider the pcrceptive faculty as rcfulting 
only from habit, or allow it the name of a Senfe 
of Beauty ; whcther thcfe perceptions can, or 
cannot, be rcfolved into fome general principle^ 
imagination of private advantagc, or fympathy 
with others, are, in the prefent cafe, circum- 
ftances wholly indifterent. 

If it bc admitted tbat the epithets, of which 
•wc are fpcaking, were originaHy ufed in this rc- 
ftrained fenfe, it is cafy to fee that they would 
rcadily obtain thc more extended fignification. 
• For the fpecies of pleafurc to which they were 
trft confincd, was found always to arife from 
ii&ages imprefled on the fancy : what then more 
jxatural, than to apply the fame words to every 
fpecies of pleafure refulting from the imagina- 
txon, and to every fpecies of images produdKve 
of pleafure ? Thus the beauty of a human perfon 
might originally fignify fuch combinations of 
figure and colour, as produced thc pecuUar per- 
cq)tion above-mentioned. Pulchritudo corporis 
(fays Ciccro) apta compofitione memhrorum movet 
ifculosy et eo ipfo dele6lat^ ^c* — But from this fig- 
Bification to the other the tranfition was eafy 
«fid obvious. If every beautiful form gave plea- 
fure, every rpleafing form might come to bc 
callcd beautiful : not bccaufe the fame pcrcep- 
j tions 
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tions are excited by all (the pleafures being 
apparently difFerent) but becaufe they are all 
cxcited in the fane manner. And this is con- 
firmed by a diftinftion which every one under- 
ftands between beauties of the regular and im^ 
gular kind. When we would diftinguifh thefe 
from each other, we call the latter agreeable^ ancf 
leave to the former only the name of leautifidz 
that is, we confine the latter term to its proper 
'and original fenfe. — In much the fame manner 
obje<9:s not vijible may fometimes obtain the name 
of beauty, for no othcr reafon than becaufe the 
imagination is agreeably employed about them; 
and we may fpeak of a beautiful chara^er^ as 
well as a beautiful pcrfon : by no means intend- 
ing that we have the fame feeling froni the bne 
^s the other, but that in both cafes we are 
fleafed^ and that in both the imagination contri- 
butes to the pleafure. 

Now as e\'ery reprefentative art is capable of 
affording us pleafure, and this pleafure is occa- 
fioned by images impreffed on the fancy ; evcry 
pleafing produftion of art, will of courfe obtain 
the name ofbeautiful. Yetthis hinders us not 
from confidering beauty as a difiin£f excellence 
in fuch produftions. For we may diftinguiihf 
cither in a pifture or poem, bctween the plea- 
fures we rcceive direftly from the imitation af 
vifbleformsy and thofe which princigally depend 
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on other kinds of imitation : And we may con- 
fidcr vifibld fbrms themfelves either as occajions' 
of pleafure, m cofnmon with other objefts ; or as 
yielding us that pecuUar delight which they alond 
are capable of yielding. If we ufe the word 
teautiful in this limited fehfe, it is very intel- 
Irgibly oppofed to paihetic. Images of Groves, 
Fields, Rocks and Water, afford us a pleafufd 
extremely different from that which we find in 
the indulgence of our iender affeSiiom : nor carfc 
thcre be any danger of confounding the agree- 
able perception received from a maftcrly ftatue 
bf an Apollo or a Venus, with that which arifes 
from a reprefentation of the terrors men feel 
under a ftorm or a plague. 

It is no objeftion to what has been faid, that 
the objefts we call beautiful may alfo in fome 
cafes be occafibns oi paffion. The fight, foi* int 
ftance, of a beautiful perfon may give birth to 
the pafEon of Love : yet to perceive the beauty ! 
and to feel the paffion are two difFerent things, 
For every beautiful objeft does not produce love 
ifi every obferver, and the fame paffion is fome- 
times excited by objefts not beautiful ; I mean 
not calldd beautiful by the perfons themfelves 
who are afFefted by them. And the diftinftion 
between thefe feelings, would receive further con- 
firmatiori (if indeed there could be any doubt oif 
it) from obferving that people frequently fpeak 
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of beauty, and as far as appears intelligibly» la 
perfons of their crum fex\ who fcel perhaps na 
fajfion but that of trrjj : which will not furely 
be thought the fame wijh the perception of 
hauty. 

Thete is then no rootn for an objecEtion to the 
text of Horace, ^ it ftood before Dr. B.'« 
emendatioh : unlefs it fhould be thought an im- 
propriet)" to oppofe two epithets which are ci^^ 
bU of being underftood in fenfes not oppofiu. 
But thefe is not the leaft ground for this ima- 
ginatlon. For when a word of uncertain figui'- 
fication is oppofed to another whofe fignification 
is certain 5 the oppofition itfelf deiermines the 
fenfe. The word day m one of its fenfes includcs 
the whole fpace of twenty-four hours: yet it 
is not furely an impropriety to oppofe day to 
mght, — In iike manner the words pulchra poemata^ 
if w;e \Yere not dire£ted by the context, might 
fignify good poems in general : but when the 
beauty of a poem is dijiinguijhed from othcr 
excellences, this diftindlion will lead us to con- 
fine our idea to heautiful imagery \ and, we know 
it is agreeable to the fentiments which Ilorace 
expreflcs in other placcs, to declare that tbis 
kind of merit is i^ifuffident m dramatic wnt^x^^ 
from whom we expe6l a pleafure of very difFerent 
kind. Indeed the moft cxquifite painting, if it 
is )iot conftantly fubordinate to this higher end, 

bccomcs 
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becomes not only infufficient^ but impirtimntt 
fcrving only to divert the attention, and i^te]^- 
rupt the courfe of the paffions. , 

It may fecm perhaps that the force of a Latin 
exprefEpn cannot be afcertained from refleftions 
of this fort, but muft be gathered from citations 
of particular pafTages. And this indeed is true 
with regard to the peculiarities of the language. 
But the queflion before us is of a diiFerent kind. 
It is a queftion oiPhilofophy rather than Criticifm: 
as depending on thofe difFerences of ideas, which 
are marked by fimilar forms of expreffion in idl 
languages." 

102. Sl VIS ME FLERE, DOLENDUM EST PrI* 

MUM IPSI TiBi:] Tragedy^ as [r] one faid, who 
had a heart to feel its tendereft emotions, Jhewed 
forth the tdcers that are coFvered with tiffue, In 
order to awafcen and call forth in the fpeflator 
all thofe fympathies, which naturally await oh 
the livcly exhibition of fuch a fcene, the writer 
muft have a foul tuned to the moft exquifite 
ferifibility, and fufceptible of the fame vibra- 
tions from his own created images, which are 
known tojhake the fufFerer in real life. This is 
ib uncommon a pitch of humanity, that 'tis no 
wonder, fo few have fucceeded ih this trying paft 
0f the drama. Euripides, of all the anticnts, 

[f] Sir Philip Sidttej, 

had 
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had moft of thls rympathetlc tendernefs in llis 
hature, and accordingly we fihd hiih WithoUt a 
rival in this praife. TpAyi^drddo^ twv ■roitiKbjr^ 
fajrs Ariftotle of him [Tli^\ troinr, k. *y.] aild to 
the fame purpofe another great critic, fn affeSfi* 
hts cum omnibus mirusy tum in iis^ qui MISERA- 
TiONE conjiant^ facile pracipuus. [Qaind, I. x. 
c. i.] 'fhey, who apply thcmfelves to exprefs 
the pitiahle iXtnyov in tragedy, would do well 
to cxamine their own hearts by this rulc, befbre 
fliey preftime to prafliife lipon thofe 6f bthers- 
Sce, fiirther, this remark applied by Cicero to 
the fubjefl: 6f oratory, and inforced with his 
ufual elegance and godd fenfe. [1. ii. c^ xlv. 
De eraiore,] 

103. — ^TUNC TUA ME INFORtUNlA tAE- 

i)ENt.] This is expreflTed with accuracy. Yct 
the truth is, The mbre we are hurt with repre- 
fentations of this fort, the inore w6 are plea/cd 
with them. Whence arifes this ftr^nge Plea^ 
fure? The queftion hath been frequehtly 
aiked, and various anfwe/s have' been given 
to it. 

But of aii the folutions of this famous diffi- 
culty, that wliich we have juft now receivcd 
from Mr. Hume, is by far the m«ft curious^ 
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Hi» acf ount ia fluMrt is, ^^ Tbat the force q£ 
^^ imagiziation^ the energy of expreffion, the 
" powqr of ;iumbers, the charms of imitation, 
*' are aU naturally of themfelves delightful to 
*^ thc mind j . that thefe fentiments of beauty, 
^^ being the pndomimnt emotions, feize th^ 
*• whole mind» and convcrt the uneafy melan- 
^^ choly paiEons into themfclves. In a.word^ 
** that the fentiments of heautyy excited by a 
" gopd tragcdy, are the fuperior prevailing 
'* movements, and transform the fubordinat^ 
** imprjQfliohs arifihg from griefy comp^ffiov^ in-^ 
*^ dignation iZnd terroTj into one uniform and 
** ftrong enjoyment," [Seefour Dijfertatiom fy 
D. HumCyEfq', p. 185, ^c.} 

I have but two objeftions to this ingenious 
theory. One is, that it fuppofes the imprefScyKi 
of grief or terror, excited by a well-writtea 
tragedy, to be weaker than that. which arifes 
from our obfervation pf the faculties of th^ 
writer, the power of numbers, and imitation. 
Which to me is much the fame thing as faying, 
That the fight of a precipice hanging over our 
heads makes a fainter impreffion on the eye, than - 
the.fhrubs and wild flowers with which it hap- 
pens to be covered. The faft is fo far othci'- 
wife, that, if the tragedy be well-written^I will . 
. a venture 
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Venture to fay^ the fiaculties of the writer, the 
clurm6 of poetry, or evefl the tbought of imita-* 
tion^ never come into the fpe&ator^s head^ But 
he may feel the eifed of them^ it will be faid» 
for all thati True : But unluckily thc whole 
eflfed of thefe things is (and that was my othbr 
elge£lion) to deepen the impreffions of grief and 
t^rror. They are out of placej and altogether 
impertinent, if they contribitte to any other end^ 
So that to fay, The impreffion of grief and 
terror from a tragic ftory^ ftrong as it is in itfelf^ 
and made ftill ftronger by the art of the poet, is 
a weaker impreffion, than the mere pleafure 
arifing from that artj is methinks to account for 
one myftery by another ten times greater, and 
to make the poet a verier magieian tban Horace 
ever intended to reprefent him. 

This ingenious folution then^ being fo evi- 
dently fbunded on the fuppofition of zfalfefa^^ 
deferves no further notice. As to the difficultf 
itfelfj the following hints may, perhaps, enaUe 
the reader^ in fome meafure^ to account for \U 

1. It is not to be doubted but that v^ loye 
to have our attention raifed^ and our eurioftty 
gratified. So far the Abbe i>li Bos* fyfterii mtf 
be admittedi 

2. The reprefehtation, howcfver diftrefsful^ ia 
ftiU feen to be a fepreftfntation. We find our 
hearts afiedtedy and even pained^ by a gc^ 

H % tragedy. 
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tragcdy. Butwc inftantly rec6lic<a' tttat thc 
fcene b fi£litious ; and the r€CiUe6fkn not onlf 
id)ates our uneafinefs, but diffufes a fecret joy 
upon the mind in the difcovery we make that 
the occaJUn of our uneafinefs is not real. Juft as 
our awaking from a frightful dream, and fomc^ 
times a iecret confcioufnefs of the illufion during 
the dream itfclf, is attended with pleafure. That 
fo much of M. D£ FoNTEN£LL£'s notion muft 
bo admitted, is clear, becaufe children, ^^9 
take the fufFerings on the ftage for realities,'a|W 
fo affli<9ed by them that they don't care to rep<a(t 
thc expcriment. ' . . ^ 

But ftill, all this is by no means a fuU acr 
count of the matter. For, /,) 

.: 3. It ihottld be confidered, that all di^ \i»r 
cafy Pafl&ons, in the vcry time that wc .«r« 
diftreifcd by them, nay, though thc.occaftons be 
inftant and real, have a fecret complacenc^ 
mixed with them. It feems as if providence^^ 
compafSon to human fceling, had, togethcr wi^th 
our forrow^, infufed a kind of balm into tbi^ 
rfiind, to tempcr and qualify, as it wcre, thefe 
bitter ingredicnts. But, 

4. Befidcs this general provifion, thc nature of 
the peculiar paffions, cxcitcd by tragedy, is fach 
as, in a mbre eminent degree, muft produoe 
pleafure. For what arc thcfc, but indignation 
at profperolis vicc, or thc commiferation^of iiif- 
' i ■ •' ' ■ feriDg 
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^rifig> virtue f And the agitatiofi of thofe paf- 
fions i$ even, in real life, acobmpanied with ta 
oertain deiight, which was, no doubt, intended 
to quicken us in the exercife of thofe focia) 
offices. Still further. 

,f 5. To the pleafure direfffy fpringing from thefe 
Jmflk>ns we may add another which naturallyj 
but imperceptibly almoft fteals in upon us frotn 
r^xim. We are confcious to our own hu- 
manity on thefe tender occafions. We under-» 
ftattid aiid feel that it is right for us to be affeded 
by the diftrefles of others. Our pain is foftened 
by a iecret exultation in the reAitude of thefe 
fympathies. 'Tis true, this reflex a£l of thc 
mind is prevented, or fufpended at leaft for a 
time, when the fufFerings are real, and concern 
tbofe for wbom we are moft intereftcd. fiut 
tbe. fifHons of the ftage do not prefs upon us b 
clofely. 

Putting all thefe thir\gs togcther, the conclu-» 
fiidjn is, That though the impreflions of the 
theatre are, in their immediate efied, painful ta 
us, yet they muft, on the whole, afFord an ex* 
treme pleafure, and that in proportion to the 
degree of the firft painful impreffion. For not 
only our attention is rouzed, but our moral in- 
ftin&s are gratificd; we reflcdl with }oy that 
they are io, and we refleA too that the forrpws 
wbich call them forth and give this exercife to 
H 3 our 
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our hidmanjty, are but fi<ftitiotils. Wetov (>ccOv 
pfcd j in a word, }>y a ^f«?^ eveiftt | " wc a« tteltei 
ifito tears ^j-fi^JhefftA onc; tbe heartistie^ 
lieved by this burft of fprrow; is cbeared.\a|id 
animated by the fineft moral feelings ; extdl» j||> 
the confcipiifnofs of its owft fenfibil^ty ; ^nd 
finds, in conclufion, thaft ^ ivfaole is but s^ 
illufipn. - 

Tl^ fum is, that we are not fo properiy Vfe^' 
lighted hy the Paffions, as thrmgh riieiifi, Thef 
give occafim to the moft pkafing mofements ttti/S- 
gratulatipns. The art rf the poet indeed e&n-^ 
iifts in giving fmn, 3ut n^ture akid YVifleiioii 
fiy to our reljef ; and thpugh t)iey dp not <^«* 
vert our pain into joy (for that methinks. would 
be little lefs than a new kind 6i Tranfiihjlan'^ 
tiation ) thcyhzve an equivalertt eflfeft ' ki prp- 
ducing an eTcqiiifite joj' out of our preceding 
forrows. 

119. AUT FAMAM SEQUERE, CtC.] Thc 

connecSlion lies thus : Language muft agree witl^ 
chara5l€r\ (haraSfcr with famey or at leaft witl> 
itfelf. 

123. SlT MBDRA FEROX INVICTAQUEi.] {lo- 

race took this inftance from Euripidcs^ wh0re 
^t^ iknconqnired fimmefi of thia chm;a<Ster iis'prev 
ferved in that due mediocrity, which nature and 

juft 
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juft writmg demand. The poet, in gjving^ her 
charadery is content to Iky of her, 
BotftTx Y^ ft^ ^ iyi^Hou xaxS; 

And 

Aftvi} y<i^* B ru ffJw^ yt cvf£a?^¥ 

And flie herfelf, when opening to the chorus hee 
laft Jiprrid purpofe, fays» fiercely indeed, but not 
feamtically: 

MfiJfK /141 fftuXnv ajcVd^m.yoyM^rr» ! , 

Aa4 this .is nalfirej which Seneca inot perceiving, 
and yet willing to write up to the-critic^s rujky 
hath outraged her char^£l:er beyond all bounds, 
and, inftead of a refolute, revengeful wom^n» 
hath made of her a downright fury. Hence her 
paffion is wnnight up to a greater height in the 
very firft fcene of the Latin play, dian it cver 
r^achcs in the Greek poet. The tenor *of her 
language thrpughout is, 

iwuadam deos^ 
Et curUla quatiam. 

And hence, in particular, the third ^d /ourth 

a£b expofe to our view all thc borrors of forcery 

(anid thofe top imased to an e^t]:ayagaR;ce}'whicii 

H 4 • •'Eioripidcsi 



EuriBides, ' wltli 'fp mnch becter. judgaiexit^ 
tbotightfit «mtirdfy^d cooceal. ^ : i;. : 

• ■ . ■ .'_" ■■•'•'. li. • ' . ..'■-. j • 

' 126. SeKVETUR AD IMUM QyAL|S AB XK*r 
CEPTO PROC8S8SRIT, £T SIBI CONSTET.} TJlQ 

fule is, as kppears from the reaibn pf the thingy 
Mid from Ariflode, ^^ Let an unifonmty of dwe 
" ra£ter be preferved^ or at lcaft a amfifimc^:^:^ 
i« e. eithfer let the manners be exadly the fattie 
ftom tbe begifining to the end of the plajr» Vk 
thbfe of Medea, for inftance, and Qrcxftes ) or, 
if any change be necefEuy, let itbe fuch as.may 
«confift v^itfa, and be eafily recoiiciled (o» .the 
^anhers formerly attributed; as isfeeninthe 
^f:afe ^f Eledra and Iphigenia. We {hould.reiKi 
Hiitti, it is plain, " - .ri^ 

'[ Jervetur ad imtem '•^ '■ 

^!^alis,ah incepto procejferit^ kvrjibi conjt^. ■'- 

^'he miftake arofe from imagining, that a cjii-r 
i.raiaer gould np pther way conj^ wjth itfel/| bUt 
•hv ^^^^^ umfotm. A miftake howpver, Y^hich^ 
, as I faid, not the reafon of the thing pnly', hut 
.^riftotIe*s rule might have fet right. It & ex- 
; ^preffed thus : TrrapTOi^ Si to Q^oCkiy. K»u ^i^ 
'.iSfVuiMQi^^igi Tff 7^ Tijy p^iio-iy vocfi^uy 7^ ronnoy 

.tiQiftr* X. it. which laft wprds, haying b^.not 
at ail un^erftood^ have kept hi^ interpreters firom 

feeing 
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For they have been explained ofi (uGb Ghara^^i;^»^ 

as fliat of TigiUius in Horace ; which, however 

proper for fatyr, or for farcica) CQincdjf, are of 

tpp faptai^ic ^d whimiical a nji^Hse. to be ad« 

«dkted into tragedy; of which Afifto^e ^uft 

t)Mre be chiefly underftpod to fpeak, and ta 

whicfa tiorace, in this place, alone ponfine^ bim# 

ftlf* 'Tis true, indeed, it may be faid» tba| 

^^ though a wbimjical or fantaftk char^Aer Ji^ 

*f improper for tragedy, an irrefoluts one is npt| 

f ' Nothing ts finer than a ftruggle betwe^ difr 

*^ ferent paffionsj and it is perfeftljf, natural, 

^^ that in fuch a circumftance, each ihould pre- 

*^ '▼ail by turns." But then therc is the widipft 

^iflference between the two cafes. Tigilliusy with 

all his fantaftic irrefolution, is as uniform a char 

radi^r, as tbat of Mitio. If the exprefilipn may 

)?e allowed, its \^xy inconji/iencyis of theeflencc 

,.p/iti5 uniformity^ On the other liai>d, l£le£tra, 

^|orn with fundry confli£ting paffions, is moft 

..^ppsMfently^ and. in the properefl: notion of the 

yfQX^^ unufAform. One of the ftrongeft touches 

'\n her chara£ler is that of a h.igh, heroic fpirit, 

fenfible to her own, and her family*s injuries, and 

determined, at any rate, to revehge thetn. Yet 

ho fooner is thii^ revengc perpetr^ted; than ftie 

foft^hs, relents,^ ahd pities. Bere is a manifeft 

Hnunrformiltf^ = which : tin, in no.pinopcr.reafe' of 

••^^'' ^ thc 



Ae iexptetBmj Istjr cfaum lo the- eritic-ss^cKiAmi^ 
liot fnay be (o mateged^ b^ the poet^s ikUl, as t(» 
becomt confiftent, wkh the «bafis or fbundation 
of her Ghara£ter,.that is, to be ifiaxSii dwifnuMin 
And that thb, in fa£t, was the meaning of th<s 
critic, is plain from the fimilar exafliple^o Wift 
own rulcj given in the cafe of Iphigenia : • whicli 
hefpecifiesfhowjuftly, will be confideied herc- 
aftcr)'as an inftance 6f the «vwjtAoX», irregular', '^t 
ithuiUformy charafl«r, ill-exprclRd, or made lrif«- 
linjiflenu So that the genuine fetife cf Ae pfc- 
fept is, ** Let the manners be uniform ; or, If 
^ tifttixiifi!>rm, ytt confiftentlj fo, or uniformly 
**- ihiuhiform :" «xaiMjr copied, accordhlg " to 
the reading, here given hf Horace. Whfereas 
Tn the otber way, it flands thus: •* Let ydtlr 
^* charafters be uniform, or unchajigcd j or^ if 
^''you paint an ununiform charadler (fuch ab 
*^'Tigdlius) let it be ununiform all the way^ 
*^ /. e. fuch an irrcgular charaftfer tothe end^of 
^^'t^heplay, as it was at the beginningj whichis, 
^* iri efFeft, to^ fay, let it be uniform:^^ which 
spparently «deftroys the latter part of the pfccept, 
and tnakes it an unmeaning tautology with tbe 
Yorm^r. 

127. AUT SIBI CONSTET.] Thc ElECTRA 

snd Iphigenia of Euripides have been quoted, 
in the prcceding note, as inftanccs of ununifarm 

charaftcrs. 
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ciKiisiAerS) jofil^Tuftained, dr^ vrii&t AriiMb 
calls, umformfy ununiform : .Andliiisj tbougb 
the general opinion.*con4£m|u the one, and 
the great c^tic himfelf, the ptherj the resukr 
will expec^ fome account to be given of th^ 
fingularity, 

I. The objeflion to Ele^ra, isy that her cha^ 
ra^er is d^ awn with fuch heightenings pf impla- 
cability and refentment, as maj^e it utterly in- 
.pre4ible, Sott fhould, immediately.oathe murder 
of Clyta^mneftra^ faU into th^ fiine exce& .of 
jginef and regret, as. Oreiles. Ip coafuJUtioa of 
4his fcenf^fe I obferve, i« That the ohje&ioa 
f>r^Geed9 on $. miftidcen prefumption^ ths\t the 
.diftrei^ of £le(3;ra.is equally violent with tbat ,of 
.^Prciftes. On. the contrary, it ia difprimit^ted 
vffom k by two plain marks. i, Oreftests grtef 
^s^ .-^pcefled in ftxonger and more emphatic 
Kems — /^ nfccu/is the Gods*^he reprpachfs his 
Jifler—de dwells upon every horrid circumjtanee^ 
jbat ean inham^e the guik »f the m^rder^ Elefl:ra, 
in' the ,mean time^ confejfcs the fcene to A# mownr 
fhi^is apprehenfive of had confequences^calmfy 
fubmltsto the juji reprcaches of her brother. 2. He 
labours as much as poffible, to clear himfelf 
fmm thc imputation of the aft, She takes k 
•whfeflly on'herfelf, butj regardingit rathcrias her 
' ■ . '■ -' • f4te, 



Ae isiepfeffi<iii, Istjr cfaum lo the- eritic's ijE<«EXoii^ 
liot fnay be (o maiiaged^ bj the poet^s fluU, as t(» 
becomt confiftent. wkh the ibafis or fbundation 
of her Ghara6ler,.that is, to he ifiaxSii iwifiuoi^r* 
And that thts, in fa£t, was the meaning of th<s 
critic, is plain from the fimilar exafliple^ kiiil 
own rule^ given iri the cafe of Iphigenia : -whicli 
he fpecifies (how juftly, will he canfidered herc- 
aftcr)"as an inftance 6f the dvooiMtXBj irregulafj^^t 
imuHi/ormy charader, ill-expreffl8d, or made'fic«^ 
ionjijienu So that the genuine fehfe cf Ae pfc- 
Cept is, ** Let thc manners be uniform ; or, if 
•* ttottiform, yet confiftcntlj fo, or «niformly 
*^'Unuhiform :" «xaftly copied, according ■ to 
ihe reading, here given by Horace. Whfefeas 
Tn the otber way, it ftands thus : ^ Let ycitlr 
'^'"c^harafters be uniform, or unchatiged j or^ if 
^^^you paint ari ununiform charadler (fuch ab 
*^'Tigcllius) let it be ununiform all the way^ 
*^ /. e. fuch an irrcgular charadter tothe end^of 
^^'t'he'play, as it was at the beginning; whichis, 
^* iri efFeft, to^ fay, let itbe uniform:^* whkh 
apparently -deftroys the latter part of the pfccept, 
and tnakes it an unmeaning tautology with the 
YoimfT. 

• 127. AUT SIBI CONSTET.] Thc ElECTRA 

and Iphigenia of Euripides have been quoted, 
ih the prcceding note, as inftanccs of ununiform 

charaftcrs. 
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ciiainAerS) jQfil^Tuftaiiied, dr^ vrii&t :(Ariftoc|^ 
calls, umformfy urtuniform : .AndtiiiSj tbougb 
the general opinion.'Con4£m|u the cney and 
the great ci;itic himfelf, the pther; th^ read«r 
will expec^ fome account to be given of thMI 
fijigularity, . . ; . ^ ^ 

I. The objeflion to Ele^ra, isy that her cha^^ 
raift^ 15 drawn with fuch heightenings yf impla- 
cability and refentment, as mal(:e it utterly in^ 
pcedible, fiie ftLould,immediately.Qathe murder 
of . Clyta^mneftra^ faU into th^ ftine exce& jo( 
^{ief and rcgret, as. Preiles. Ip coafuJUtion. of 
^is fcenf^jfe I obferve, i« That the ohje&ioa 
fH-^^oeeds on jft miftifdcen prefumption^ ths^t tbe 
.^iftrei^ of £le(3;ra.is equally violent with t^at of 
.Prf^es, On, the contrary, it is diiprimit^ted 
v^ofn^ k by two plain marks. i . Oreftes!& grtef 
^^ .•Qypcefled in ftxonger and jX9>re emphatic 
^Ke^ma — /^ ifcci^s the Gods^be reprpaches his 
Jifier—de dwells upon every horrid circumjiance^ 
rihat tan inhaiu^ the guilt of the m^rder^ Elefl^ra, 
ia the jmean time^ confe£is the fcene to ie motpnr 
fjci^is apprehenfive of had confiquences^calmfy 
fubmits to thejuji reprcaches ofher brother. 2- He 
labours as much as poffible, to clear himiUf 
fmm thc imputation of the aft. She takes it 
'WHe^lly on'herfclf, but, regardingit ratheras her 
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Im» thtn her fiKuIt, comfortt heifdf in relkiftitt| 
on the juikice of k. 

This laft circumftancc puts the widcft diffi^rence 
Vtween ithe two cafes. Thc onc fhcws a per- 
fe<5t diftraAion of mind, which cannot even 
beiu' thp confcipufnefs of its crimcs : th^dier, 
^*.fi.rm and fteddy fpirit, fenfible indeed to jits 
piifery, but not opprefled or aflonift^ed by it. . ,. 

%. But this meafure of grief, fo delicatelfyr 
ctiarked, and, with fuch truth of charader, 
ifcribed 'to Eleftra, ought not, it is furthdr 
ihiifted, to have fiiewn itfelf, immediately, 6h 
the murder bf Clytaemneftra. But wfcy hbff 
There is nodilng in the charaSler of EleSlrajihe 
^Tnaxims '6f thife times^, or m the dijpofition ofjhe 
drdma i^felf io render this changc improper' dr 
iribredible. On the contrary, there is ihub^ 
Und6r each df thefe heads, to lead one to expeft 
it. ■•■ • ■ ■ '• '. 

' I . EIeifra*s tharalfer is indecd that of a fiefc^, 
'ahd^determined, but withall of a generous ahd 
yirtuous woman. Her motives to revengc weTfe, 
principally^a ftrong fenfe of juftice, and fupe- 
rior affe<aion for a father ; not a rooted, tifiAa- 
-tural ■• averfjon to a mother. She •aifledv as ap- 
pears^ notfrootthe perturbation of atumultikous 
Txvenge. (in that cafe indeed the objeftion had 

been 
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bccn of ^W^hf) Mt i^wft aTfeStdSibltldrrcn&rW 
^r<l»8t^n<i'ft vin^MQUfi fcnfe ef dit^ -Artil wJAt 
fbould hindcr a pcrfon of thi» chmflQr.fpeih 
being inftantly touched with the diftrefs pfiuch 
a fpcjflacle i 

t^ T^he makitns ofthofe times alfofavour this con- 
du^* For, I* Thc notions of ftrift rcmuncratiVc 
j^ftifebwere then carried very higb. This af^- 
pekrs ftom thc Lex talionisy which, wc know, 
Was in great credit in clder Grcccc; from 
whence it was afterwards transferrcd into the 
Law of the xii Tables. Hence blood for blood 
[«T/Aft i^ a7fi,»T9; Jawio"/*©?, — as thc mcflengcr, 
i^ his account of the death of -flEgyfthus^ cx- 
4)rjpfles it, AQ. iv.] was the command and rule fof 
j.^^ftice. This the Chorus, as wdtas the paiv 
ii[icjdes, frequently infift upon, as;.thQ groimd.^d 
iuftification of the murder. 2. Thisi fcYcre ycn- 
ceancc on enormous offenders was bei^vf ^9 npt 
9HJy confonant to the rules of h^mgn^hxxt^tfi h^^ 
the objeft, and to makc the efpecial care of th.e 
diyiruy juftice, And thus the^ an<;ient^ con- 
'ceived of this very cafe. JuvenaU , fp^^king 
pf Oreftes, 

^ippe iHe Deis av ctokibv s ultor ^ 
Patris erat caft media inter pocul$. ; - Sat. viii. 
And to this opinion agrees that^raditioh, or 
mhidr fi£lion, of the posts, who, thou^ they 

• rcpsefc^t 
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f&to^ thtn her fault, comfortt herfdf in relkiftitt| 
on the juikice of h. 

This laft circumftance puts the widcft diffi^rence 
Vtwcen the two cafes. The one fhews a per- 
fe<5t diftraAion of mind, which cannot eyen 
beiu' thp confcipufnefs of its crimcs : th^tl^er, 
^.firm and fteddy fpirit, fepfible indeed to.jits 
pufery, but not opprefled or aftonift^ed by it. . , 

.%. But this meafure of grief, fo delicatefjr 
marked, and, with fuch trufh of chara^er, 
afcribfed to Eleftra, ought not, it is furtHdr 
ihfifted, to have fiiewn itfelf, immediately, '6h 
the murder bf Clytaemneftra. But wfcy ttbt'* 
There is nodilng in the charaSler of Ele^dyfhe 
'ntaxirrts 'tf th^fe timesy or m the diffofttitin of[ihe 
drdma tifelf io render this change improper ch: 
iricredible. On the contrary, there is ihub^ 
lind^r ^ach df thefe heads, to lead one to expeft 
it. ■ • " '. 

I'. EIeSfra*s eharaSier is indecd that of a fiefc^, 
«^ahd "determihcd, but withall of a gcnerous ahd 
yirtuous woman. Her motives to revcngC wei^fe, 
principally, a ftrong ienfe of juftice, and fupe- 
rioV affc<aion for a father ; not a rooted, ^fiAa- 
-tural averfjon to a mother. She a£lcdv as ap- 
pears^ not from the perturbation of a.tumultikous 
wcngr (in that cafe indeed the objeftion had 

becn 
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been of ^W^hf) Mt i^m^ a^fix^'^iyhWna^iif 

fbould hinder a perfon of thi» Gh0fa£ler.ftom 
being inftantly touched with the diftrefs ofiuch 
a fpeftacle ? 

11. The makitns ofthofe times atfofavour this con- 

iuSl* For, I* The notions of ftri£k remunerativc 

j^ftitb*were then carried very higb. This af^- 

pears from the Lex talionisy which, we lcnow, 

Was in great credit in elder Greece; from 

whence it was afterwards transferred into the 

Law of the xii Tables. Hence blood for blood 

[«T/AA f a7fi,ocro; fewxo-juwf, — as thc meflenger, 

ip. his account of the death of -flEgyfthus^ ex- 

ipr^tks it, AQ. iv.] was the command and rule qf 

j.^^ftice. This the Chorus, as weli as the par- 

j;ic|des, frequently infift upon, as .U^Q grousi4.and 

juftification of the murder. 2, This. feyere yen- 

ceance on enormous offenders was beli^f ^^^npt 

.^nly confonant to the rules of humgn^ but,t;9 . b>^ 

the objeft, and to make the efpecial care of tbe 

diviney juftice. And thus the^ an<;ient? con- 

'ceived of this . very cafe. ^^«rt/fw/,^ fpealfinjr 

of Oreftes, 

^ippe ille Deis av ctokibv s ukor : ,--^ 

Patris erat eafi media inter poculs* ;: ; S^t. viii. 

And to this opinion agrees that^tfaditioh, or 

mhidir fi£lion, of the posts, who, tbocrgh they 

\ •- ■■■:■■ rcpsefc^t 
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'Ht!0^ thtn her fauk, comfortt herfdf in relkiftltt| 
on the juftice of h. 

This laft circumftance puts the wideft differende 
Vtween the two cafes. The one fliews a per- 
fe<Et diftraftion of mind, which cannot cyen 
beiu' Xhp confcipufnefs of its crimcs : th^tl^er» 
^.firm and fteddy fpirit, fepfible indeed to jits 
fnifcry, but not opprefled or aflonift^ed by it.^ 

Z. But this meafure of grief, fo delicatclfjr 
iiiarked, and, with fuch truth of charaSer, 
afcribed ' to Eleftra, ought not, it is furtKdr 
ihfiftcd, to have fiiewn itfelf, immediately, '6h 
the murder bf Clytaemneftra. But why tt6t't 
There is nodilng in the charaSler of EUStra^the 
'mdxims hf thife timesj or fw the dijpofition 6f[ihe 
drdmaUfelfio render this change impropcr or 
iricrcdible. On the contrary, there is ihiic^ii 
lind^r each df thefe heads, to lead one to cxpcft 
it. 

I. EIeSfra*s eharaSier is indecd that of afiefcift, 
*ahd"deterniihed, but withall of a generous ahd 
yirtuous woman. Her motives to revenge weTfe, 
principally^a ftrong fenfe of juftice, and fupc- 
rioV affc<aion for a father ; not a rooted, tliiAa- 
-tural averfjon to a mother. She a^lcdv as ap- 
pears^ not ,from the perturbation of a.tumu}tikous 
Tcvcngr (in that cafe indeed the objeftion had 

been 
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^it^f. and < a virmpufi ienfe ef dn^ ^ ^d yifku 
fliould hinder a perfon of thi» chm&or.fpoin 
being inftantly touchcd with thc dtftrefs of fuch 
a fpciftacle ? 

I^J The makttns ofthafe ^mes atfofavour tbis con- 
duSf* For, I* Thc notions of ftrid remunerativc 
jufticifcwcre thcn carried very higb. This aj^- 
pears from the Lex talionis^ vrhich, wc lcnow, 
Was in grcat credit in cldcr Grcecej from 
whence it was afterwards transferrcd into the 
Law of the xii Tables. Hencc hlood for hlood 
[ak^Aflt ^ afjiAaTc; iotMW^%^ — aa thc mcflengcr, 
ip his account of the death of ^gyfthusi ex- 
4>rj^ires it, KQl iv.] was the command and rule i^ 
j^ftic.c. This the Chorus, as welJias thc pai^ 
ificjdes, frequently infift upon, as;.th.^ groiuid^^d 
juftlfication of the murdcr. 2. Thisi fcycre ycn- 
ceance on enormous offenders was beJJ^e^s.^pt 
^ply confonant to the rules olhH7nQn^)a$xix^J^^^ 
the objeft, and to make the efpecial care of tb.e 
divine^ juftiqc. And thus the^ ancient^ con- 
■ceived of this . very cafe. yiwfw/,. fpeajgiiiig 
of preftes, 

^ippe iJle Deis AV CTOKIBV S uUor - 

Patris erat cafi media inter poatJa* ;: : Sjat* viii. 
And to this opinion agrees that^faditioh, or 
mhdr fidlion, of the poets, who, thocig^ they 

t .■ •••'■-. -.;•,'•• rcp(!?er«5nt 
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. 5. Laftly^ it (hoxild be remembercd, hovr 
heinous a crime adultery was efteemed iix tbc 
old world ; when, as well as murdcr, we find it 
puniibed with death. The law of the xu 
Tables exprefly fays, advlterji coNviCTAii 

VIR ET COGNATI, VTI VEUNT, NECANTO. 

Nowy all thefe confiderations put together, 
£le£tra might aflift at the aflaflination of her 
mother, confiftently with the ftrongeft feelings 
of piety and affe£lion. That thefe tben ftiould 
inftantly break forth, fo foon as the debt ta 
juftice, to duty, and to fate was paid, is nothing 
wonderful. And this, by the way, vindicates 
the Chorus from the inconfiftency, by fome 
charged upon it, in condeilming the aft, whcfn 
done, which before they had laboured to juftify. 
The common anfwer, "^ That the Chorus fol* 
lows the charafter of the people,'* is infufficient. 
For (befides that the Chorus always fuftains a 
moral charadler) whence that inconfiftency in 
the people themfelves? The reafon was, the 
popular creed of thofe times. It had been an 
omiilion of duty to have declined, it was criminal 
to execute, tbe murder. 

3. The difpofition of the drama (whether the 
moft judicious^ or not, is not the queftion) was 
calculatcd to introduce this change with thc 
greateft probability. Eledra's principal refent- 
ment was to Mgy&hus. From him chiefly pra# 

ceed^ 
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^eded her ill treatment, and from him . wag^ 
ilpprehended the main danger of the enterprize. 
Now, iEgyfthus being taken off in the beginning 
of the preceding afl:, there was time to indulge 
idl the movements and gratulations of revenge,- 
^ich the obje6^ion fuppofes fhould precede, and 
kfr a whrle fufpend the horrors of remorfe, be- 
fore they come to the murder of Clytaemneftnu 
This is rendered the more likely by the Ibng 
parley, that goes before it ^ which rather tends 
fo fofteny than exafperate, her refentments, and 
feems artfully contxivcd to prepare the change, 
ftat follows. 

On the whole, Ele£tra*s concern, as managed 
by the poetj is agrceable to the tenor of her 
iharader, and the circumftances of her fituation. 
To have drawn her otherwife, had been perhaps 
in the tafte of modern tragedy, but had certainly 
bcen befide the line of nature, and praSice of 
Ae antients. 

II. The cafe of Iphigenia, though a greater 
authority ftand in the way, is ftill eafier. 
Ariftotle's words are, tS Js avw^cAaXg [^zs'ccodS£iyy(.oc] 
% %y AuAiJ» 'l^tygvfta. OiS\v ydp iokycsu ti iJCfTSuatra 
rn uVff«, i. e. '' Ij)higenia is an inftance 
** of the inconfiftent - charafter : for there 
** is no probable conformity betwixt her 
'*»fears and fupplications at firft, and her firm- 
r** iicfs and refolution afterwards." Buthow 
VoL. I. I doth 
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doth this appear, independently pf the nanie.of 
this great critlc ? Iphigenia is drawn indeedt ^ 
firft, fearful and fuppliant : and furely with thfi 
greateft obfervance of naturc. The account pf 
her deftination to the altar was fudden, aad 
without tbe leaft preparation ; and, as Lucredua 
well obferves, in commenting her cafe, kub£NPI 
TEMPORE IN ipsa; when herthoughts wereall 
employed, and, according to the fimplicity of 
thofe times, confefied to be fo, on her promifed 
nuptials. The caufe of fuch deftination too, as 
appeared at firft, was the private family intereft 
of Menelaus. All this juftifies, or rather de- 
niands, the ftrongeft expreffion of female fear 
and weaknefs. " But flie afterwards recmits 
" and voluntarily devotes herfelf to the altar." 
And this, wi:h the fame ftrift attention to pra- 
babllity. She had now informed herfelf of the 
importance of the cafe. Her devotement was 
the demand of Apollo, and the joint petition o£ 
all Greece. The glory of her country, the 
di2;nity and intercft of her family, the life of the 
generous Achilles, and her own future fame,, 
were, all, nearly concerned in it. All this con- 
fidered, together with the bigh,. heroic fenti- 
ments of thofe times^ and the fuperior merit, as. 
was believed, of voluntary devotement, Iphi- 
genia's characler muft have been very unfit fpr 
thc diftrefs of a whole tragedy to turn upon, if. 

ihe 
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fiie had not, in the end, difcovered the readieft 
rubmiffion to her appointment. But, to Ihew 
itrith what wonderful propriety the poet kjnew 
to fuftaih his charafters,- we find her, after alf, 
HM notwithftanding the heroifm of the change^ 
in a ftrong and paffiohate apoftrophe to hei" 
liative 'Mycena^, cqfifeffing fome involuntary 
Spprehenfions and regrets, the renlains of that 
inftindive abhorrence of death, which had be- 
fore fo ftrongly poffefled her. 

Orice the bright ftar of Gfeeee— ^ 
But I fubmit to die. 

This, I take to be not only a full vihdication of 
the corififtency of Iphigenla's charafter, but as 
flelicate a ftfoke of nature, as is, perhaps, to be 
found in any writer, 

■^ After the writing 6f this note, I was pleafed 
to find, that fo fenfible a critic, as P. Brumoi, 
had been bcfore me in thefe fentiments concern- 
ihg the charadler of Iphigenia. The reafons he 
employs, are nearly the fame. Only he con- 
firms them all by fbewing, that the Iphigenia of 
Racine, which is modelled, not according to 
the pradlice of Euripides, but the Comment of 
Ariftotle, is, in all refpefts, fo much the worfe 
for it. In juftice to this ingenious writer, it 
I 2 fliould 
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doth this appear, independently pf the natxie^of 
this great critic ? Iphigenia is drawn indee^» ?t 
jfirft, fearful and fuppliant : and furely with thfi 
greatqft obfervance of naturc. The account pf 
her deftination to the altar was fudden, apd 
without tbe leaft preparation ; and, as Lucretiut 
well obferves, in commenting her cafe, KUB£Npi 
TEMPORE IN ipsa; when her thoughts were all 
employed, and, according to the fimplicity of 
thofe times, confefied to be fo, on her promifed 
nuptials. The caufe of fuch deftination too, as 
appearcd at firft, was the private family intereft 
of Menelaus. All this juftifies, or rather de- 
niands, the ftrongeft expreflion of fem.ale fear 
and weaknefs. " But flie afterwards recatits 
" and voluntarily devotes herfelf to the altar." 
And this, wi:h the fame ftrifl: attention to pror- 
bability. She had now infocmed herfelf of the 
importance of the cafe. Her devotement was 
the demand of Apollo, and the joint petition o£ 
all Greece. The glory of her country, the 
dignity and intercft of her family, the life of thc- 
generous Achilles, and her own future fame„ 
were, all, nearly concerned in it. All this con- 
fidered, togcther with the high,, heroic fenti- 
ments of thofe times,. and the fuperior merit, as. 
was believed, of voluntary devotement, Iphi- 
genia's characler muft have been very unfjt fpr 
the diftrefs of a whole tragedy to turn upon, i£ 

flie 
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Ihe had not, in the end, difcovered the readieft 
rubmiffion to her appointment. But, to fhew 
with what wohderful propriety the poet knew 
to fuftain his charafters,- we find her, after alf, 
Jlltd notwithftanding the herolfm of the change, 
ih' a ftrong and paffiohate apoftrophe to hei* 
liative 'Mycena^, cpnfeffing fome involuntary 
Spprehenfions and regrets, the renlains of that 
mftinftive abhorrence of death, which had be- 
fore fo ftrongly pofTefled her. 

Oiice the bright ftar of Gfecee— i 
But I fubmit to dic. 

This, I take to be not only a full vindication of 
fhe confiftency of Iphigenia's charadler, but as 
flelicate a ftroke of nature, as is, perhaps, to be 
found in any writer. 

^ After the writing 6f this note, I was pleafed 
to find, that fo fenfible a critic, as P. Brumoi, 
had been bcfore me in thefe fentiments concern- 
ing the charadler of Iphigenia. The reafons he 
ernploys, are nearly the fame. Only he con- 
firms them all by fhewing, that the Iphigenia of 
Racine, which is modelled, not according to 
the pradlice of Euripides, but the Comment of 
Ariftotle, is, in all refpefts, fo much the worfe 
for it. In juftice to this ingenious writer, it 
I 2 fhould 
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ihould be owned, that he is almoft the otAji 
one of his nation, who hath perfedlly feea 
through the foppery, or, as fome affe<^ to eftecKn^ 
it, the refinement of French manners. Thif 
hath enabled him to give us, in his Thsaire ik^ 
Grecsj a mafterly and very ufeful view of tfaif 
Greek ftage ; fet forth in all its genuine fim- 
plicity, and defended on tbe fuie principlea of 
nature and common fenfe. 

. 128. DlFFICILE EST PROPRIE COMMUNIA 

DicERE :] Lambin's Comm^nt is Communta hoc 
loco appellat Horatius argumenta fabularttm a nulh 
adhuc traSiata: et ita^ qy^cuivis expofita funt et in 
7nedio quodammodo pofita^ ^^^fi vacua et a nemint 
occupata, And that this is the true meaning of 
com?nunia is evidently fixed by the words ignota 
ijiditlaque^ which are explanatory of it : fo tbat 
the fenfe,. given it in th^ commentary^ is un- 
queftionably the right one. Yet, notwithftandr 
ing the clearnefs of the cafe, a late critic hath. 
this ftrange paflage : Difficile quidem effe prepriM 
communia dicere^ hoc ejl^ materiam vulgarem^ notam^ 
et e medio petitajn ita immutare atque exornare^ ut 
nova et fcriptori propria videatur^ ultro concedimuS:i 
et maximi proculdubip ponderis ijla eji obfervati^ 
Sed omnibus utrinque collatis^ et ium difficilisy tun% 
venufti^ tam judicii quam ingenii ratione habita<, 
major videtur effie gloria fabulam formare penitu% 

novamy. 
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^fovMm^iuam vetetifti^ utetaupie mutatamy de nova 
wthibere. [Poet. Prael. v. ii. p. 164.} Wherc 
bmng firft^ put -a wrong conftru£Uon <>n the 
Word c9mmumay he imploys it to introduce m 
itittpertincnt criticifm, For whcre does the poct 
picfer the glory of refitting old fubjedlsj. tq that 
of inventing ncw ones ? The contjrary ia im- 
|died in what he urges about the fupcrior difE- 
Gulty of the latter ; from which he difluades hifl 
countrymen, only in refpeA of their abilities 
«ad inexpcf ience in thefe matters ; and in order 
to cultivate in thcm^ which is the main view of 
jthe Epiftle, a fpirit of correftnefs, by fending 
them to the old fubjeds, treated by the Greek 
writers. 

- 1:31. PUBLICA MATERIBS PRIVATI JuRIS 

tiiiT, etc.j Publica materies is juft tiie reverfe 
of what the poet had before ftiled ammunia i 
tl^ latter meaning fuch fubjefts or chara^rs^ 
as^ though by their nature left in ccMnmon to 
lill, had yet, in faft, not been occufied by any 
writer — the former thofe, which had atr^ady 
been madc fuhlic by occupaticn. In order to 
acquire a prq)erty in fubjcdts of this fort, the 
poet direfts us to obferve the thrce foUovplng 
cautions : i. Not tofoUow the tritCy obvious routtd 
rfthe original wori, i. e. n6t fervilely and*'fcru- 
puloufly to adherc to its plan or metiiod. 2. Not 
I 3 te 
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to be tranjlatorsy inftead of imitators^ i. c. if \t 
fhall be thought fit to imitate more exprefly any 
part of the original, to do it vnt\i freedom dhd 
fpirit, and without a flavifli attachment to thc^ 
itiode of expreffion. 3. Not to adopt any farti* 
cular incijentj that may occur in the propofed model^ 
tuhich eithet decency or the nature ofthe work would 
rejeSf. M. Da^ier illufl:rates thefe rules, which 
have been conceived to contain no fmall difE- 
culty, from the Iljad ; to which the poet him* 
felf refers, and probably not without an eye to 
particular infl:ances of the errors, here con- 
demned, in the Latin tragedies. For want of 
thefe, it may be of ufe to fetch an illuftration 
from fome examples in our own. And we need 
not look far for them. Almoft every modern 
play afFords an inftance of bne or other of tKefc 
faults. The fmgle one of Catiline by B. John- 
fon is, itfelf, a fpecimen of them all. This 
tragedy, which hath otherwife great merit, and 
on which its author appears to have placed no 
imall value, is, in faft, the Catilinari^n war of 
Salluft, put into poetical dialogue, and fo ofFends 
againft the firji rule of the poet, infollowing too 
fervilely the plain heatcn round of the Chronicle. 
2. Next, the fpeeches of Cicero and Catiline, 
of Cato and Caefar are, all of them, direft land 
literal tranflations of the hiftorian and orator, in 
violation of the fcco7td rule, which forbids a too 

clofe^ 
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tlofe attachment to jhe modey or form of expreffion^ 
.3, There are feveral tranfgreffions of that nile, 
r^/feich injoins a firiSl regard to ihe nature and 
xg^niui ofthe work. One is bbvious and ftriking. 
In the hiftory, which had, for its fubjeft, the 
whole Catilinarian war, the fates of the con- 
]^irators were diftinftly to be recorded, and the 
preceding del^ates, concerning the manner of 
their punifhment, afForded an occafion, too in- 
viting to be overlooked by an hiftorian, and 
sibove all a republican hiftorian, of embelliftiing 
his narration by fet harangues. Hence the 
long fpeeches of Caefar and Cato in the fenate 
have great propriety, and are juftly efteemed 
ajnong the leading beauties of that work. But 
the cafe was totally diiFerent in the drama ; 
wbich, taking for its fubjedl the fmgle fate of 
Catiline, had no concern with the.other con- 
fpirators, whofe fates at moft fliould only have 
been hinted at, not debatedwith all the circum- 
ftance and pomp pf rhetoric on the ftage. No- 
. thing can be more flat and difgufting, than this 
calm, impertinent pleading ; efpecially in the 
very heat and winding up of the plot. But the 
poet was milled by the beauty it appeared to 
have in the original conipofition, withoat attend- 
\ ing to the peculiar laws of the drama, and the 
, indecorum it muft needs have in fo very different 
. ^ woik. 

I 4 136. Nec 
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136. NeC SIC IKCIPIES, UT SCIPTOB. CYCM7 

pus olim:] All this [to jlr 153] is a cofltinua^^ 
tion of the poet's advice, given above, 
ReSfius Iliacum carmen deducis in a£ius 
^uam Ji proferres ignota indi^aque primus* 
For, having firft fliewn in wbat refpcfts a clofe 
obfervance of the epic form would be vicious in 
tragedy, he now prefcribes how far it may b^ 
ufefully admitted. And this is, i. [from 136 
to 146] in the fimplicity and modefty of thc- 
exordium; and, 2. [to f 153] in the artificial 
method and contexture of the piece. i. Thc 
reafon of thc former rule is founded on thc 
impropriety of raifing a greater expeftation, a^ 
fetting out, than can, afterwards be anfwered 
by the fequel of the ppem. But, becaufe thc 
cpic writers themfelves, from whom this con- 
duft was to be drawn, had fometimes tranf- 
grefled this rule, and as the example of fuch an 
crror would be likely to infecS, and, in all pn>- 
bability, aftually did infecft, the tragic poets of 
that time, he takes occafion, i. to criticize an 
abfurd inftance of it; and, 2. to oppofe to it thc 
wifer pr2l6tice of Homer. 

2. The like conduft he obferves under the 

fecond article. For, being to recommend to the 

tragic v(rritfer futh an artificial difpolition of his 

fuBjc6li as' ha/im rapidly to th evm^ and rejed*, 

• "" as' 
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?ft^s impertinent, all particulars iii the round of 
.%he ftory, .vrhicb would unneceflarily obftru£l 
Jiis courfe to it— a pkn effentialiy neceffary to 
the legitijaafe epic — he firft glances at the in- 
judicioHs violation of this method in a certain 
poen/on the return of Diomed, and then illuf- 
^ates and lays open the fuperior art and beauty 
of the Iliad. And ali this, as appears, for the 
fole purpofe of cxplaining and inforcing the 
precept about forming the plots of tragedies 
from epic poems. Whence we fee, how pro- 
perly the examples of the errors, here condemn- 
jed, are taken, not from the drama^ as the lefs 
attentive reader might cxpeft, but folely from 
the epos ; for, this being made the obje£t of 
imitation to the dramatic poet, as the tenor of 
the place fliews, it became neceffary to guard 
againft the influence of bad models. Which I 
^ferve for the fake of thofe, who, from not 
^prehending thc conneftion of this and fuch 
iike paffages in the epiftle, haftily conclude it to 
be a confufed medley of precepts concerning thc 
art of poetry, in general; and not a regular 
well-condufted piece, uniformly tending to lay 
open the ftate, and to remedy the defe<Els, of the 
Raman ftage. 

, 148. Semper ad «ventum festikat;. ctc.} 
The difpofition^ bcre rccommendcd to thc poet, 

» might 
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might be fhewn univerfally right from the cleareft 
principles. But the propriety and beauty of it 
wil}, perhapsy be beft apprehended by fuch, as 
are uhufed to the more abftra<3: criticifm, from 
actending to a particular inftance. Let us con- 
ceive an Dbje.(3:Qr then to put the following 
^uery : *' Suppofing the author of the ^neis to 
♦* have related, in the natural order, the de- 
*' ftru^Sion of Troy, would not the fubjeft have 
•** been, to all intents and purpofes, as much one^ 
*^ as it is, under its prefent form ; in which that 
^ event is told, in the fecond book, by way of 
^' epifode?" I anfwer by no means. The rea- 
fon is taken from the nature of tbe imrk^ and 
from thejhate and expe£fatiom ofthe reader, 

I. The nature of an epic or narrative poem is 
this, that it lays the author under an obligation 
of fhewing any event, which he formally.under- 
takes in his own perfon, at fuU length, and with 
all its material circumftances. Every figurc 
muft be drawn in full proportion, and exhibited 
in ftrong, glowing colours. Now had the fub- 
jeft of the fecond book of the -^neis been re- 
iated, in this extent, it muft not only havc 
taken up one, but many books. By this faith- 
ful and animated drawing, and the time it would 
neccffarily have to play upon the imagination, 
the eycnt had grown into fucb importarice, 

that 
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that the rcmainder cx)Uld only have pafled fora 
kind of Appendix to it. 

2. Thq fame conclufion is drawn from con- 
fidering thefiate of the reader, For, hurried away 
by an inftinilive impatience, he purfues the pro* 
pofed event with eagernefs and rapidity, So 
circumftantial a detail, as was fuppofed, of an 
i/itermediate aftion not neceflarily connecSted 
with it, breaks the courfe of his expeftations, 
and throws forward the point qf view to an 
immoderate diftance. In tbe mean time the 
aftion, thus interpofed and prefented to his 
thoughts, acquires by degrees, and at length 
ingroiTes his whole attcntion. It becomes thc 
important themc of the piecc; or, at lcaft, what 
fpUows fets out with the difadvantage ofappear- 
ing tp him, as a new and diftinft fubjeft. 

But now being related by way of epifode, that 
is, as a fuccind, fummary narratjpn, not madc 
by the poet himfelf, but coming from the mouth 
of a perfon, neceflarily ingaged in the progrefs 
of the adlion, it ferves for a fhort time to inter- 
rupt, and, by that interruption to ftiarpen, the 
eager expe<9:ation of the reader. It holds thc 
attention, for a wbile, frpm the main poinf of 
view ; yet not long enough to deftroy that im- 
patient curiofity, which looks forward to it. 
And thus it contributes to the fame end, as a 
piece of miniature, properly intrpduced into a 
I large 
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Jarge pidure. It aznures the eye with fomethifl|; 
Tclative to thc painter'8 defign, yet not fo, as to 
with-bokl its principal obfervation from falling 
on the grcater fubje^, The parallel will not 
hoU very exa£Hy, bccaufe the painter is, of 
ncceflity, confined to the fame inftant of time; 
but it may ferve for an illuftration of my mean- 
ing. Suppofe the painter to take, for his fub- 
jed, that part of -ffineas's ftory, where, witb 
hiB penates, hlsfathery and hisfony he is prepor-^ 
ing to fet fail for Italy. To draw Troy inflanusj 
as a conftituent part of this piifture, would be 
manifeftly abfurd. It would be painting two 
fubje^s, inftead of one. And perhaps Troja 
incenfa might feize the attention before 
• Afcamum Anchifenque patrem Teucrofque penates. 
But a diftant perfpeftive of burning Troy might 
be thrown into a corner of the piece, that is, 
cpifodically, with good advantage; where, in- 
ftead of diftrafting the attention, and breaking 
the unity of the fubjeft, it would concenter, as 
it were, with the great defign, and have an effe<5lv 
in augmenting the diftrefs of it. 

143. Ttr, QUID EGO £T POPULUS, CtC.] 

Thc conneftion is this. *' But though the, 
*' ftrict obfefvance of thefe rules will enable thq 
** poet to conducn: his plot to the beft advantage,. 
f* yet this' is not <7//which is recjuired to zperfe^f 

^^ tragedy. 
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** tragcdy. If he would feizc the attention, and 
*' fecure the applaufe, of the audience, ibme- 
'' thing further muft be attempted. He muft 
*^ (to return to the point^ from which I digrefled, 
*' jr 127) be particularly ftudious to expreis the 
*' manners, Befides the peculiarities of cffice^ 
^^ tsmpeTj cortditionj country^ &€• before con- 
*' fidered, all which require to be drawn wiA 
^' the utmoft fidelity, a fingular attcntion muft 
*^ be had to thc charaderiftic differences of age/^ 

Mtatis cujufque notandi funt tibi mores* 
The reafon of this condu<9: is given in the com- 
mentary. It further ferves to adorn this part 
of the epiftle [which is wholly preceptive fronv 
f 89 to 202] with thofe beautiful pourtraitures 
of human life, in its fevcral fucce/Eve ftages,, 
which nature and Ariftotle had inftrufted him 
&} well to paint. 

157. MOBILIBUSQUE DECOR WATURIS DAI^- 

DUS ET ANNis.] MoBlLiBUs] non levibus aui 
inconfiantibus^ fed qua variatis atntibus immutan-' 
tur. Lambin. Naturis] By this word is not 
meant, fimply, that inftinftive naturaJhizfsj im- 
planted in every man, to this or that charaifter, 
but, in general, nature^ as it appears diverfified 
in the different periods of life. The fenfe will 
bc : A certain decorum or propricty muft bc ob- 
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fcnred in painting thc natures or difpofitions of 
joien varying with their years. 

There is thcn no occafion for changing thc 
tcxt, with Dr. Bentley, intd 
Mobilibufque decor^ maturis dandus ei annis. 

179. AUT AGITtTR RES IN SCiNIS, AUT 

ACTA REFERTUR : ctc.] The conneflrion is 
this. The mifapplication^ juftnovr menti6ncd', 
dcftroys the credibility. This puts the poet in 
mind of anothcr mifc6ndu£l, which hath the 
facne efFcft, viz^ inius digna geri promere infcenam» 
But, bcfore be makes this obfervation, it was 
proper to preinife a concefjion to prevent miftakes^ 
viz. 
Segnius irritant animos, etc. 

182. NON TAMEN INTUS DrCNA GERI PRO-^ 

ME8 IN scenam:] I know not a more ftriking 
example of the tranfgrefHon of this rule, than 
in Seneca's Hippolytus ; where Thefeus is mad^ 
to weep over the mangled members of his fon, 
which he attempts to put together on the ftage^ 
This, which has fo horrid an appearance in the 
aSfiony might have been fo contrivcd, as to have 
an infinite beauty in the narration ; as may be 
fcen from a fimilar inftance in Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia, where Panthea is reprefented putting 
together the torn limbs of Abradates. 

185. Nk 
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185. Ne PUEROS CORAM POPULO, CtC.] Se-* 

xieca, whom we before [)^ 123] iaw fo follicitou» 
to keep up to one rule of Horace, herc makes 
no fcruple to tranfgrefs another. For, in vio- 
lation of the very letter of this precept, and of 
all the laws of decency and common fenfe, hc 
reprefents Medea butchering her children in tbc 
fece of the people ; and, as if this too faintly 
painted the fury of her charadler, he further ag-^ 
gravates the cruelty of the execution, with all 
the horrors of a lingering adl. This, fcemingljr 
inconfiftent, condu£l of the poet was, in truth^ 
owing to one and the fame caufe, namely, ^* Thc 
'* endeavour to fuftain Medea's characler." 
For, wanting true tafte to difcern the exa<3: 
boundaries, which nature had prefcribed to thc 
human charader, or true genius to fupport him 
in a due prefervation of it, he, as all bad wri- 
ters ufe, for fear of doing too little, unfortunatc- 
ly does too much ; and fo, as Shakefpear well 
exprefles it, Qerfiep the modejly of nature^ inflat- 
ing hcr fenthnents with extravagant paflion, and 
blackening her a^i with circumftances of un- 
natural horror. Though fome of thcfe faults I 
fufpedt he only copied. For, to fay nothing of 
that of Ennius, Ovid's Medea was,. at this time^ 
very famous, and as, I think, may be coIle<^ed. 
from the judgment paflid upon it by Quinililiany 
had fpme of the vices, here charged upon Sen.eca. 

Ovidii 
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Ovidii Medidj (ays he, videtur mihi oftenderi^ (fkii^ 
tum vir ille froifiare p9tueritjji ingeniofus temperar0)f 
quam indulgere^ maltaffit. It is not poffible in-* 
deed to fay exa£Hy, wberein this intemperaneS 
confifted ; Jbut it is not unlikely, that, afnongft 
other things^ it might ihew itfelf in the forceries^ 
and incantations ; a fubjed, intirely foited to 
the wildnefs of Ovid's genius ; and which, 2sSe 
appears from his relation of this ftory in the me- 
tamorphofis^ he knew not how to treat without 
funning into fome excefs and luxuriance in thaf 
part. But whether this were the caufc, or rvOj- 
the Very treating a fubjeft, which had goiie' 
through fuch bands, as Euripides, Ennius, ancf 
Ovid, was enough to expofe a writer of better 
judgment, than Seneca, to fome hazard. For^^ 
in attempting to outdo originals, f6undedonthe 
plan of fimple nature, a writer is in the utmoft 
rfanger of running into affctftation and bombaft/ 
And indeed, without this temptation, our wri* 
teis have generally found means to incur thefe 
cxcefles ; the very beft of them being too apt 
to fili their plots with unnatural incidents, and 
to heighten their charafters into caracatures. 
Though it may be doubted, whether this hath 
been owing fo much to their own ill tafte, as to 
a vicious compliance with that of the public ; 
for, as one fays, who well knew the expediency 
of this craft, and praftifed accordingly, to write 

unnatural 
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unimtural things is tbe mofl ^rcbabU way ^fpl.Mfihg 
thfm viho underfiand not nature. [Dryd. Pref^ 
to Mock Aftrol.j 

193. AcxoRis ^ARTjEs x:horus, etc.] Sw 
alfo ArifiotU {cif . ■zmw. x. in.^ ThjB judgraont 
of two fuoh critics, and tiie pra<2;ice «f wife a^. 
ti9.uity concurring to^ftablifh this ,precept con- 
CQrning the Chqrus, it fiiould thenceforth, ones 
would think^ have become ft fundamental rule 
and maxim of the ftage. And fo indied it ap-. 
pe^red to fome few writers. The moft.admired 
of the French tragic poets ventured to introduce 
- it ioto two of his latter playsj and with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that, as one obferves, ItJhQuld^ in all re^on^ 
have difabufid his ^ountrynien afi this head: reffki 
hmnux de M. Racine^ ifui ks [chapurs'] afait re^ 
vivre dans Athaljie ^et dans EsvHZKy devr^ity a 
femhle^ nous avoir detrompez fur cet article. [P. 
Brumoi, vol. i, p. 105.] And, before him, our 
Miltotty whp, with his other great talents, pof- 
fefied a fuprqme knowled^.of iintiquity, was fo 
ftruck with its ufe and beauty, as to attempt ta 
briiig it into our language. His Sampfon Agoniftes 
was, as might.be expeded, a mafter-piece. Bnt 
even his credithath not been fufHciejit to reftore 
the Chorus. ,Hear a late Prcf^fTor of the art de- 
claring, 2)^ tfA^r^ nihil dijjerui^ quia.nmefi.^en"* 
tialis dramati^atque a neoiericis penittis^ ET^ 3tfB JU* 

Vau L K picjB, 
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PICE, MERITO, REPUDIATUR. [PrasK Poot. 

vol. ii. p* i88.] Whence it hath come to ^a(^t 
that the chorus hath been thus negle^led is not 
now the inquiry. But that this critic, and aU 
fuch are greatly out in their judgments, whcn 
they prefume to cenfure it in the ancients, mufl: 
appear (if wc look no furthcr) from the doubk 
ufe, infifted on by the poet. For, i. A chortts 
iaterpofing, and bearing a part in the progrefs of 
thc aftion, gives the reprefentation that proioh 
HUty [dly and ftriking refemblance of rcal life^ 
which every man of fenfe perceives and feeb the 
want of upon our ftage; a want, which nothing 
but <uch an expedient as the chorus can poffibljr 
relieve. And, 2. The iipportance of its othcr 
office [:!^ 196] to thett//7/(yof thc reprefentation-^ 
is fogreat^^that, in a moral view, nothingtan 
compenfate- for this deficiency. For it is necfef- 
fary to the truth and decorum of charaaers, that 
thznuinner^yh^A as well as good, be drawn in 
ftrong, vivid colours, and to that end that inv- 
moral fentiments, forcibly exprefled and fpeci- 

\d\ ^uel a^vantage ne peut il [le foete^ pas tirer d*Mae 
iroupe daSieursj qui remplijffent /a/cene^ qui rendent plus 
/en/ibU la continuite de Paifion^ et qui la font faroitre , 
rKAlsEhiBi. A^L Ey pur/qu^il n^efi pas naturel qt^eUefi 
pa/fe /ans temmns, On ne/ent que trop le 'vmde de notre 
Tkeatre /a^s chceurs^ ^c* [Lc TheatrC diti Grecs» 
ToLLp. 105.3 . ^ » . * 

ouily 
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oufly maintained) be fometimes impuied to the 
fpeakers. Hence the found philofophy of the 
chorus will be conftantly wanting to reftify thc 
wrong conclufions of the audience, and prevent 
the ill impreffions that might othcrwife ht made 
upon it. Nor let any one fay, that the audience 
is well able to do this for itfelf : Euripides did 
not find even an Athenian theatre fo quick- 
iighted. The ftory is well known [Sen. Ep. 
115.] that when this painter of the mafiners was 
obliged, by the rules of his art, and the charac- 
ter to be fuftained, to put a run of bold fenti- 
ments in the mouth of one his perfons, the peo-* 
ple inftantly took fire, charging the pOet with 
the imputed villany, as though it had been hls 
own. Now if fuch an audience could fo eafily 
mifinterpret an attentlon to the truth of cha- 
ra£ler into the real doftrine of the poet, and this 
too, when a chorus was at hand to correft and 
difabufe their judgments, what muft be the cafc, 
when the whole is left to the fagacity and pcne- 
tration of the people ? The wifer fort, *tis true, 
have" little need of this information. Yet thc 
reflexions of fober fenfe on the courfe and oc- 
currences of the reprefcntation, clothed in the 
nobleft drefs of poetry, and inforce4 by.th^ joiut 
powcrs o{ harmony and e^on (whieh is the true 
charaAer of the chorus) might make it, evcn to 
fuch, a noonpleafant or unprofitablc cntertain- 
K 2 ment. 
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meht. But thcfe two arc a fmall part of the ufef 
of the chorus ; which in every light is fcen fo 
Important to the truth, decorum, and dignity of 
the tragic fcene, that the modern ftage, which 
hath not thought proper to adopt it, is even, 
with the advantajge of, fometimes, the jdfte^ 
moral painting and fublimeft imagery, but ^ very 
faint fhadow of the old\ as muft needs appear 
tp thofe, who have looked into the antient 
models, or, divefting themfelves of modern pre- 
judices, are difpofed tb confult the diftates of 
plain fenfe. For the ufe of fuch I once defigned 
to have drawn into one view the j&vefal im- 
portant Benefits, arifing to the drama from.tlie 
obfervance of this rule, but have the pleafufe to 
find myfelf prevented by a fenfible diflertatioa 
of a good French writer, which the reader will 
find in tbe vili Totn, ofthe hijlory of the Academ^ 
cf Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. — Or, it may be 
fufiicient to refer the Englifli Reader to the Ute 
tragedies of Elfrida and Caractacus \ 
which do honour to modern poetry, and are a 
better apology, than any I could make, for the 
antient Chorus. 

193, Officiumqub virile] Heinfius takes 
virile adverbially for viriliter. But ^his is 
thought harfh. What hinders, but that it may 
be taken adje^ivefy ? And then, agreeably to bis 

interpre- 
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interpretation, officitim virile will mean a ftrenti- 
ous, diligent office, fuch as becomes a perfon 
interefted in the progrefs of the aSion. ThCk 
precept is leveled againft the praftice pf thofe. 
poetSy who, thpugh they allot the part of a 
perfona dramatis to the chorus^ yet for the mpft 
part make it fo idle and infignificant an one, as» 
is of little confequence in the reprefentation : 
by which means the advantage of probabifity^ in-^ 
tended to be drawn from this ufe of the ciorusy 
is, in great meafure, loft. 

194. NeU qyiD MEDIOS intercinat actus, 
QUOD N9N PROPOSITO CONDUCAT ET HAE- 

REAT APTE. j How nece0ary this advice. mighjt 
be to the writers of the Auguftan age cann^t 
jcertainly appear ; but, if the pradlice of Senec^ 
may give room for any fufpicion, it Xhould feenj 
to have been much wanted ; in whom I fcarcely 
believe there is one fmgle inftance of the choru^ 
being employed in a manner, confox^^t to its 
true end and characler. To fupport this gene- 
xal cenfure, which may f^m to be^ hard pn tjhje 
poet, let us examine, in this view, one pf uie 
heft of his pjays, I mean, the Hippolytus ; yvhofe 
chorus, throughout, bears a very idle and unin- 
terefting part— hath no ibare in thc aftion — and 
fings impertinentjy. 

K 3 : .. At 
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At thc end tAthsfirJi adk, when Ph«dra.iiad 
avowed her paffion for Hippolytus, inftcad^ €iS 
declaiming tigainft her horrid purpof^ cnlarging 
on the danger and impiety of givmg way to 
unnatural lufts, or fomething of this nature» 
which was furcly the office of the chorus,» it 
cxpatiates wantohly, and with a poetic luxu^ 
riance, on the fovercign, wide-^xtended powcrs 
cf love. 

In the clofe of theyJrwrfaft, inflcad of ap- 
plauding the virtuous obftinacy of Hippolytus, 
and execrating the mad attempt of Phaedra, it 
coolly fings the danger of beauty. 

The third aft contains the falfe aceufation of 
Hippolytus, and the too eafy deception of 
Thefeus. What had the chorus to do here, biit 
to warn againft a too great credulity, ahd tb 
commiferate the cafe of the deluded fathcr? 
Yet it dedaims, in general, on the uncqual 
diftribiftion ofgood and ill. 

After thefourth aft, the chorus fhould natii* 
rally "Save bewailed the fate of Hippolytu^/arid 
rcvertfnced the myfterious conduft of providencc 
in fufierlng the cruel deftiny of the innocent. 
This, or fomething like it, would have becn to 
the purpofe. But, as if the poet had never 
heard of this rule of coherencej he harangues, in 
defianee of common fenfe, on the inftability of 
an higb fortune, and the fecurity of a low. 

It 



-^lt/ Witt further joftify this oenfur^ of Seiucay 
and be fome amuiement to tbe .. (^itical jre^cF, 
to pbfcrve, how tbe feveral blundc^Sy hp^ 
charged upon him, arofe from an injudicioud 
imitation of Euripides^ 

L There are two places in the Greek Hip- 
polytus, which Seneca feems to* have had ja- 
vicw' in his firft chorus. We will confider 
them both. 

I. When the unhappy Phaedra at length fuf- 
fe;rs the fatal fecret of her paflion to be extorted. 
from her, fhe falls» as was natural» into all the 
horrors of felf-deteftation, and determines not 
to furvivj the confeffion of fo black.a crime,. 
In this conjundlure, the nutrix, who is not 
drawn, as in modern tragedy, an unmeaning 
confident, the mere depofitary of the poetts 
fecisets, but has real manners affigned to.her, 
wdeavours, with the higheft beauty of chara£ler, 
to divert thefe horrid intention?,. and mitigate 
in. fomc fort the guilt^of her pai&pn,:by xepre- 
fisnting to hcr the lefiftlefs and . all-fubduing 
force of love. " Venus, fays this virtuous 
** monitrix^ is not to be withftood^ whexi (he 
*' rufljes upon us with all her power. Ncr is 
** any part of creatbn vacant from her influ-r 
'* ence. She pervadesthe air, and glides through 
** the deeps, W^> ^be inhabitant? of the earth, 
^ axe all fubjeft to ber dominion, Jffoj^, afe of 
K 4 '^ ''«'thc 
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«•^ the tncitfttbards, and they wjH tcll you, that 
*• the Gods ihcmfclves are under her controul;" 
Afid fo goes on, enuineratmg particular exany 
ples, from all which fhe infers at laft thc ne- 
ceflity of Phaedra's yielding to her fate. Again, 
2. Towards the clofe of the Greck play, 
when, upon receiving the tragical ftory of his' 
fon*s fufFerings, Thefeus began to fecl his re- 
fpntments give way to the workings of paterhal- 
affeftion, and, on that account, though he was 
willing to conceal the true motive, even from 
himfelfjhad given orders for the dying Hippolytus 
to be brought before him, the chorus very pro- 
jJerly flings out into that fine addrefs t# Venus, 

the fubftancc of which is, ^^ That Venus, with» 
** her fwift-witiged boy, who traverfes the earth 
** andocean, fubdues the ftubborn hearts of Gods 
" and mcn : infpiring into all, on whom her in- 
** fluence refts, whether inhabitants of the land or 
•* deep, and more efpecially the race of man, a foft 
** and fympathizing tendernefs ; demonftrating 
•* hereby, that fhe alonfe extends her all-con- 
** trouling dominion over univerfal nature." ' 
This fong, a^ thus conneiSted with the oocafion, 
js apparently very proper, and, when reduccd 
from the pomp of lyric eloquence to plain profe^ 
is only an addrefs t>f congratulation to thb* 
, - powers 
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pwvers of We ; confeffing and celebrating thetr 
influence, in thus foftening the rigars of a fa* 
ther's hate, and awakening in his breaft the foft 
touches of returning pity and afFeftion. 

Now thefe two places, taken togethcr, arc 
plainly the ground-work of tbat fong, 

Diva^ non miti generata ponto^ etc. 

but how improperly applied, has appearcd, in re- 
fpeft of the latter of them, from what has been 
^ obferved concerning the occajion ; and muft be 
acknowledged of the other, from the difFerent 
chara^er of the perfon to whom it is givcn 5 and 
alfo from hence, that the chorus in the Greefe 
poet exprefly condemns the impiety of fucb fug-* 
geftions in the nurfe, and admoniihes Phxdra noj: 
jto lend an car to them. The cborjis» wben '\t 
^omes to fmg in him, is far othwwife enj^ployed \ 
jiot in celebrating the triumphs, but deprecatinj 
thc pcrnicious fury of this paffion, and in 1»- 
tnenting the fatal mifcarriages of Hymene^l 
love. 

.- II. The fecond fong^ on the graces of thf 
prince's perfon, and the danger of beauty, whicji 
follows on the abrupt departure of Hippolytus, 
reje<3:ing, with a virtuous difdain, the mad ^ti- 
tempts of Phaedra and her cpnfidante, is fo 
glaringly improper, as not to admit an excufc 
&om any example. And yet, I am afraid, thp 

fingle 
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ftrigle avtbority) it has to kan on, is a ytrj 
fhort hint, flightly dropped by thc chorus in thf 
Greclc poet.on a very different occafion. It is 
in the entrance of that fcene, where the mangled 
body of Hippolytus is brought upon the ftage -, 
on the fight of which the chorus very natutalt j 
breaks out» 

and yct, as thc reader of juft tafte perceives, no- 
thing beyond a fingle rcflcxion could have been 
eridured even here. 

III. The next fong of the chorus may feem 
direftly copied from Euripides. Yet the two 
occafions. will bc found extremely diflTercnt. 
Ih Scneca Th^feiis, under the conviftion of his 
fon's guilt,' inveighs bitterly againft him, and at 
laft fuppKc^tes the power bf Npptune to avenge 
bis trimes. The chorus, as anticipating the 
tffeQis of this imprec^tion, arraigns the juftice 
of the Gods. In tbe Greek poet, the fathcr, 
«ndcr the like circumftances, invokes th^ fanie 
avcnging powcr, and, .as fome immediate rclief 
to his ragc, prpnounces the fentence of banifh- 
ment, and urges the inftant execution of it, 
againft bim, Hippolytus, unable to contcnd 
any longer with hjs fathcr's fury, breaks out 

into 
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into that moft tender complaint (than whicfc 
ii<)thing was ever more afFeAing in tragedy) 

Aprp^v, (a; toixiVy u r»Xxq tyoi, etc. 

containing his laft adieu to his country, com* 
panions, and friends. The chorus, touched with 
the pathos of this apoftrophe, and commiferat- 
ing his fad reverfe of fortune, enters with him 
into the fame excefs of lamentation, and, as thc 
firft expreffion of it, lets fall this natural fenti- 
ment, *' That though from coolly contem- 
" plating the divine fuperintendency of human 
*' afFairs, there refults abundant confidence anJ 
*' fecurity againft the ills of life, yet when wc 
^^ look abroad into the lives and fortunes of 
^^ men, that confidence is apt to fsul us^ and 
^' we find ourfelves difcouraged and confbunded 
*' by the promifcuous and undiftinguifhing ap- 
** pointments of good and iU" This is thc 
thought, which Seneca hath imitated, and, as 
his manner is, outraged in his chorxis pf thc 
third aS: 

O magna parenSj Naturaj DeAn, etc. * 
Biit the great difference lies here. That, where- 
as iri Euripides this fentiment is proper and agifce* 
able to the ftate and circumftances of the chorus, 
^hich is ever atten^ive to the prognefs of thc 
a£Hon, and is moft afiefted by what immediately 
prefents itfelf to obfervationj in Seneca it is 

quitc 
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quite foreiga and impertin^nt -, the attentlcff 
©f the chorus naturally turning, not on thq 
diftrefles of Hippolytus, which had not yet com- 
menced, but on the rafhnefs and unhappy delu* 
fion of Thefeus, as being that, which had made 
thc whole fubjecl: of the preccding fcene, But 
thc confequence of that dclufion, it will be faid, 
was obvious. It may be fo. But the chorus^ 
as any fenfible fpedator, is moft agitated by 
fiich refleftions, as occur to the mind from thofe 
fcenes of the drama, which are aftually paffing; 
iefore rt, and not froQi thofe which have not yet 
taken place, ^ 

IV, What was rcmarked of thefecond fong of 
thje chorus will be applicable to the fourthy 
wlkich is abfurdly founded on a fmgle reflexion 
in the Greefc poet, but juft touched in a couple 
of lincs, though much more naturally intro- 
duced. Thefeus, plunged in the deepeft afllic* 
tion by the immature death of Phaedra, and not 
enduring the fight of the fuppofed guilty autbor 
of it, commands him into banifliment, ** Left, 
*• as be goes on^ his former triumphs aud fuc- 
^ cefles agniiift the difturbers of mankind, ihould 
•• in c?6nfecfuence of the impunity of fucb un- 
** precedcnted crimes, hcnceforth do him jno 
♦* honour." Tbe chorus, ftruck witb the 
Aftrefsful fituation of the old king, and recolr 
4 \%dit% 
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feaing with him the fiim of Ws fortfter gioriM^ 
is made to exclaim, 

0iml!ay' rd yol^ Sri tt^t' dvif^Kirlcci wkm 

f ; e. thsrf is henceforth m fuch thing^ at imman 
happinefs^ when the firft examples tf it are tlmi 
fad/y reverfed. Which cafual remark Seaec* 
feizes and extends through a whole chorus| 
where it vifibly ferves to no other «nd» butt^ 
4^furp a place, deftined for far more natural and 
affeding fentime«hts« 

If I have been rather long upon this head, it is 
%ecaufe I conceive this critiquo on. Ac Hippo- 
!ytus wfll let the reader^ at once) into the tnie 
'ifh2tr&&tr^{Seneca'y which he> ftowfees, is that 
V)f a mere declamatory mraliji. So littk de&rviR j 
*is he.of the reputation of a }uft dramaticpoet^ 

T96. IlLE B0NI9 FAVEATqUK, ,etC.] Thg 

thonisj fays the poet, is to take^he fide^ of the good 
and virtuous^ i. e. is always to fuftsun a moral 
charadler. But this will need fome.explanation 
^nd reftridion. Toconceive arightx>f its offic^^ 
Ave muft fuppofe the chorus to be a munher.of 
perfons, by fome probable caufe aflembilcid togc- 
ther, as witnefles and fpeiftators of th^ great 
a£tion of the drama^ Such perfixis, as tjbey 
.cannot be wholly uninterefted ia what pafles 
- beforc 
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before them, will very natundly bear fome ihare 
in the rcprefentation. This will principally 
confift in declaring their fentiments, and indulg- 
ing their reflefliions freely on the feveral events 
and diftreflcs as they fliall arife. Thus vtt fee 
die moraly attributed to the chorus, will be no 
other than the dic^ates of plain fenfe ; fuch as 
muft be obvious to every thinking obferver of 
the a^tion, who is under the influence of no 
peculiar partialities from affe^im or interift. 
Though cven thefe may be fuppofed in caics^ 
where the chara&er, towards which they drmuj 
is reprefented as virtuous. 

A chortts, thus conftituted, muft always, \t 
uevident, take tbe part of virtue ; becaufe this 
is the natural aad almoft necelTary determina^ 
tion of tnankind, in all ages and nations, when 
ading freely and unconftrained. But then it is 
to be obferved, 

•I. That this moral charafter, or approbation 
of virt^e, muft alfo be confiderably influenced 
by the conunon and eflabliflied notions of righi 
and wrong \ wbich, though in eflfenti al points, 
for the moft part, uniformly the fame under all- 
circumftances, yet will, m fome particular in- 
ftances, be much diftorted by the corrupt prin- 
ciples and pradices of difFerent countries and 
times. Hence the mbral of the ftage will not be 
always ftrlftly philoibphical j as rcfle<aing to u» 

the 
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tke image not of the fage's fpeculatioQ, bitt^ of 
tke obvious fenfe of common, untutor'd minds* 
The reader will find this obfervation applied to 
the cafe of the chorut in the Medea, in note on 
^200, and it might further, perhaps, be ex* 
tended to the vindication of fome others, to 
nrhich the ignorant temerity of modern criticiim 
hath taken occafion to obje£^. But, 

. 2. Tht.moral cbara£lero{ the chorus will not 
only depend very much on the feveral miftaken 
notions and ufages, which may happen, under 
difFerent circumftances, to , corrupt and defile 
morality ; but allowance is alfo to be made for 
th^ fedfe policus^ which may prevail in diiSsrent 
CQuntries ; and efpecially if they conftitute aivjr 
part of the fubje6^, which the drama would re- 
prefent. If the chcru$ be made up of free citi- 
zens, whether of a republic, or the milder^and 
more equal royalties, they can be under little 
or no temptation to fupprefs or difguife their 
real fentiments on the feveral events^ prelented 
to their obfervation ; but wiil be at liberty to 
purfue their natural incllnation of fpeakitig the 
itruth. But fhould this venerable ailen^lyy in^ 
ftead of fuftaining the dignity of free fabjefts,- 
be, in fa<3:, a company of flaves, devoted by long 
ufe to the fervice and interefts of a laaafteri pr 
awed, by the dread of tyrannical poweir^ into an 
imjplicit compliancQ with fais willj the^ balefui 

efFea, 
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tffeAj which this very difierent fituition maft 
.have on their moral chara(£);er, is evident« 
Their opinions of perfons and thlngs will ceafe 
to be oracular 4 and the interpofitipn of the cherus 
-will be more Jikely to injurc the caufe of virtuc, 
<than to aiitft and ^romote it. Hot caa any ob« 
ijeAim ibe made, on this accoimt, to the.condufl: 
of the poet \ who Jceeps to nature anfl iproba- 
- bility in drawing the chorus with this imper- 
fe£lly moraJ charaSer} and is only anfBverabie 
■ior his ili choice of a iiibjet^, in which :fuch a 
-t>eriiic40us reprefentation is required. Anio- 
-ftance wiU explane my meaning more perfe^Uy. 
The chonis in the Aniigone^ contrary tp the rute 
•ef Horaoe^ takes the fide of the wieked, It con- 
-fifts of a number of oldThebans, aflcmbled hsy 
the order of Crcon to aifift, or rather to be pre- 
fent, at a kind of mock council ; in which he 
mcant to iflue hi$ cruel interdia: of the rites of 
fepulture to the body of Polynices ; a matter df 
the higheft confequence in thofe days, and upon 
which the whole diftrefs of the play turns. 
This veteran troop of vaflals enter at once into 
the horrid views of the tyrant, and obfequioufly 
go along with him in the proje£ts.of his cruelty; 
-calmly, and without the appearance of any vir* 
tuous emotion, confenting to them all. The 
confequence is that the interludes of the chorus 

«re. 
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«re^ for the moft part, impertJnent,: or fpme- 
;thiiig worfe ; cautioufly avoiding fuch ufeful 
xefiexions, as the nature of the cafe muft fug- 
geft, or indulging, by their flatteries, the im- 
potent tyranny of their prince. And yet no 
Uame can be fairly charged upon the great poet, 
who hath furely reprcfented, in the moft ftrik-^ 
ing colours, the pernicious characler, which ^ 
dhorus, under fuch circumftances, would natu^ 
rally fuftain. The fault muft therefore fall, 
where the poet manifeftly intended to throw it, 
on the accurfed fpirit of defpotifm ; which ex- 
tinguiflies, or over-rules, the fuggeftions of com- 
mon fenfe ; kills the very feeds of virtuc, and 
perverts the moft facred and important offices, 
fuch as is that of the chorus, into the means and 
inftruments of vice. The gforj^, which he de- 
figned, by this reprefentation, to • rcfica Upoil 
the governmeht and policy of his own ftate, te 
too glaring to be overlookcd. And he hath 
artfully contrived to counter-a<a any iH impreC- 
fions on the minds of the peoplc, from the pro* 
ftituted authority of the chorus, by charging 
them, in the perfons of Hsemon and Antigbhe, 
with tbeir real motivcs and views. In all iti^ 
different things, in which the paffions or in- 
terefts of their mafter wcre not concerncd, evch 
this-cbbrUs Would of courfe preferve a mohA • 
charafter. But we are to look for it no further. 
VoL. I. L This 
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This is the utmoft verge and boundary of m 
ilave's virtue. An important truth, which, amoil|r 
many greater and more momentous inftrudions^ 
furniihes this to the dramatic poet, ** That, if 
•' be would apply the chorus to the ufe» of 4 
*' found and ufeful moral, he muft take his fab- 
'' jefts, not from the ann^s of defpotic tyranny, 
*' but from the great events, which occur in thc 
•' records of free and equal commonwealths.** 

000. Ille tegat commiss^a] This im- 
portant advice is not always eafy to be followed» 
Muck indeed will depend on the choice of thc 
fubjc6i, and the artful conftitution of the fable. 
Yet, with all his care, the ableft writer will 
ibmetimes iind himfelf embarraffed by the chorua. 
I would here be underitood to fpeak chiefly of 
the moderns. For the antients, though it ha$ 
jiot been attended to, had fome peculiar advan* 
tages over us in this refpe£^, refulting from tbe 
principles and pra£lices of thofe times. For^ a$ 
it hath been obferved of tbe antient epic mufe, 
that ihe borrowed much of her ftate and dignity 
from th^ falfe theology of the pagan world, fo^ I 
think, it may be juftly faid of the antient tragic, 
that fhe bas derived great advantages of proba- 
bility frpm it$ miftaken moraL If thert be 
truth in this refleQioni it. will help to juftify 
fome of the antient cboir$|. that hav^ b^exi moft 

objefted 
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obje<£led to by the modems. To give an in* 
ftance or two, and leave the curious reader to 
cxtend tte obfervation at his leifure. ^- 

I. In the Hippolytus of Euripides, the chorus, 
which is let into Phaedra's defign of killing her- 
fclf, fufFers this rafli attempt to take effe£t, ra- 
ther than divulge the intrufted fecret. This, to 
a modern reader, feems ftrange; and we are 
ready to arraign the poet of having allotled a 
Very unfit and unbecoming part to his choriis^ 
which, in order to obferve a aitical, is thus made 
to violate a moral precept, or at leaft to facrifice 
the more effential part of its charafter to a 
pundilio of honour. But the cafe was quite 
otherwife. This fuicide of Phaedra, which, on 
our ftrifter moral plan, is repugnant to the plain 
rules of duty, was, in the circumflances fup- 
j)bfed, fully juftified on the pagan fyft«m. 
Phsedra had cpnfeffed the fecretoF her criminal 
piaiSon. By the forward zeal of her confident, 
her difgrace is made known to Hippolytus ; and 
thereby, as fhe conceives, rendered 'notorious 

' to the public. In this diftrefs flie h^d Ohly 6ne 
way to vindicate htfr hdnour, and that was at the 
expence of her life. Rather than bear the in- 
fupportable load of public infamy, flie kiBs heir- 
ifelf. That this was a juftifiable caufe of felf- 

' murder in the cye of the choms is clear from the 

^itafon, there afligned, of her conduA, manifeftly 

L 2 in 
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in approbation of it. '^ Pbaedra,<fay8 tfaie thoniSy» 
^' oppreiTed and born down by her zBx&kmSy ba$ 
'' recourfe to this expedient of fuicide, 

rdu r (vfo^ou dv^xifniiiyA ■ 

T' ihyBioy fpgvuv tpcoloi» 

^' for the fake of her good fatne, and in order 
*' to .free herfelf from the tortures of a cruel 
*' pairion." And how agreeable this was to 
the pagan fyftem, in general, let the reader col-' 
kft from the following teftimonies in Cicero : 
Si cmnia fugienda: turpitudinis adipifcenditque 
bomjiatis caufd faaemusy non modojiimulos doloris^ 
fid etiam fulmina fortuna contemnamus licebit : 
prafirtim cum paratumftt illud ex hejierna difpw^ 
tatione perfugium, XJt enim^Ji^ cui naviganti pr-Or 
dones infequantur^ Deus quis dixerit^ Ejice te navi 5 
prajlo eftj qui excipiat, &c. omnem omiitas tim9^ 
rem ; .yJr> . urgentibus afperis et odiojis doloribusj fi 
fanfi mn^Jiutj utferendi Jint, quo ftt confugiendum 
vides, [Tufc. Difp. 1. ii. 26.] And, again, i^ 
ihe clofe of the V^^ difputation) Mihi quidm in 
vitafervanda videtur illa lex^ qute in Gracorum 
conviviis obtinet : Aut bihaty inquit^ aut aheat* 
JEt re&e^ ,^ Aut enim fruatur aHguis pariter ctm 
jdiis voluptate potandi | aut, nefobrius in vioUntiani 
:vimUntorum incidat^ 4mte Sfcedat : ftc ^enjuiuas 

FORTUNJB, 
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>011TUKJE, qUAS FERRE NEQUBAS, DEFUGI-^ 
INDO RFLINqUAS. 

II. Another example may, I think, be fetched. 
from the Medea. Scarcely any thing has been 
more the fubjeft of modern cenfure, than the 
part, which the chorus is made to a£t in this 
tragedy. Whmce comes ity fays M. Dacier, that 
the chorusy which confifts of Corinthian womeny is 
faithful to ajiranger againft thcir fovereign [^ j ? 

. [/] Scc alfo to the fame purpofe P. Corneille's 
^Exam./ur la ISledce, If the objeaion, made by thefe 
critics, to the part of the chorns, be, the improhahtlity, 
as was cxplained at large in thc preceding notc, of a 
JUvue^s taking the fede ofnjirtue againft thepleafure pf bi$ 
tyrantt the jnanifeft diiFerence of the tvvo cafes will 
fliew it to be without the leaft foundation. For i . 
the chorus in the Medea confifts of women, whom 
compailion and a fecret jealoufy and indignation at fo 
flagrant an inftance of the yiolated faith of marriage, 
;ittach, by the mofc natural connexion of interefts, to 
the caufe and perfon of the injured queen, In the 
Antigone, it is compofed of old courtiers, devoted, by 
an habitude of flavery, to the will of a mafter, af- 
femblcd, by his exprefs appcnntment, as creatures of 
.hi$ tyranny, and, prompted, by no ftrong movements 
of felf-love, to take part againft him. 2. In the An- 
tigone, the part of Creon is principaL Every ftep, v^ 
the pfogrefs of the play, dcpends fo immediately uppn 
him, that he is almoft conftantly upon the ftage. No 
reflexions could therefore be made by the chorus, nor 
any part againft him be undertaken, but direftly in 
L 3 This 
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This good Frenchman, it fecms, thought it sf 
kind of treafon^ even on thc ftage, and where a 
moral charafter was to be fuftained, to take 
part againft a tyrant. But he will furthef fay, 
that the moral charafter of the chprus was for^ 
feited in thus concealing, and, in efFeft, abetting 
the impious cruelties of Medea, The laws of 
nature and of God were tranfgrejfed in rendering 
thisfervice to her. AIl which is very true, fup- 
pofing the reader to judge of this matter by thc 
purer chriftian moral. But how will he prove 
this to be the cafe on the receiyed notions arid 
pra£lices of pag^nifm? It appears, this critic 
did not apprchend, what a moderate attention 
to ancient hiftory and manners might havc 
taught him, that the violation of conjugal fidclity 
was a crime of that high nature, as to defervc 

his prefence, and at thelr own manifcft hazard. The 
very reverfe of this is the cafe in the Medea. Crcon 
is there but a fubaltern perfon — has a very finall part 
alfigned him in the conduft of the play — is, in faft, 
Jntroduced upon the ftagc but in one fingle fcene. Thc 
difterent fituation of the chorus, refulting fromhence, 
gives occalion for the wideft difFerence in thcir con- 
duifl. They may fpeak their refcntments frecly^ 
Unawed by the frowns and menaces of their tyrant, 
they are left at liberty to follow the fuggeftions of vir- 
tue. Nothing hcrc oiTends againft thc law of proba- 
biJity, or, in theleaft, contradidls thercafoning about 
the chorus in the Antigone. 
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. in the public opinion, and to excufe, the fcvereft 
vengeaace of retaliation. This the laws exprefly 
allow^ed tothe injuries ofthc hufband. And, it 
is probable, the wife might incline to think the 
reafon of the cafe extended alfo to her. What 
is oertain is, that we find fome of the deepeft 
fcenes of horror, which antient hiftory furniflies, 
6r antient fiftion could paint, wrought up from 
the occafion of this negle(ft of conjugal faith» 
And it is well obferved by one, in fpeaking of 
the difference between the antient and modern 
ftage, that what is now held the fit fubjefl: of 
comic mirth and ridicule in chriftian theatres, 
was never employed but to ftir up the utmoft 
horror and commiferation, on the heathen. 
** Wc do not find, fays this agreeable writer, 
'* any comedy in fo polite an author, as Terence, 
** raifed upon the violations of the mai-riage- 
*• bed. The falfliood of the wife or hufl^and 
** has given occafion to noble tragedies 5 but a 
*^ Scipio and Laelius would have looked upon 
*' inceft or murder, to have been as( proii^r ful)- 
*' jcQs for comedy." This is ftri<9tly ajid pre«- 
cifely the truth. And, therefore, as. the' crimes 
of inceft or murder were believed deferving of the 
higheft puniftiment by the Pagans, aml every 
good man was ready to intereft himfelf in feeing 
']X inflided [/] ; fo, in the cafe of the open' vio- 

[/] See note on ;^ 127, 

L 4 lation 
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latioaof the nurriage-compad:, the fierceft a^s 
ofrevenge were juftified in the public opinion, 
and paflcd only for a^ of ftrid juftice. And 
for this, if we wanted furthcr authority, we have 
the exprefe word of the chorus. The Corinthian 
women do not barely confent to fecrecy, in vjr- 
tue of an extorted oath or promife (though mgre 
might have been fald for this, than every reader 
is av^re of ) but in confequence of their entire 
a«d fuU approbation of her intentions. For 
thus, in anfwer to Medea's petition to them, 
without the leaft referve or hefitation, they aro 
^nade to reply, 

I wiU do it'y for this reveyige on a htijband isju/l^ 
We fee then thc chorus, in kceping the fecret 
of Medea's^ murdcrs, was eniployed in its great 
office of countcr.rtncing and fupportingy^/«^rr/» 
ju/iidam, zvhohf::r.€ jujiicc. And, thercfore, the 
fcholiaft, with M. Dacier's leave, gave a fit and 
proper account of the matter (fo far was it from 
being impioiis and ridiculous) in faying, that ihe 
Corluthian wQmdn bcir.g free, i. e. not dcvoted -to 
the fervice qf Creon, by the fpecial duties of any 
perfonal attachmcnt, takc thefiiU ofjujiicc, as thjf 
ckorus is wont to do, on athi^r cccafons. The cir- 
cumftance of their/r^^i^;?? is properly mentioned. 

For 
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For this diftinguifhes their cafe from that of tht 
nutrix^ who uport receiving the account of 
Jafon's cruelties, cries out, 

■ ^OXoHo |tA£V jtA^, Si<nronf\q yccp «r lf/'0;% 
^Xloip xax6^ y* «j» eig ^txnq dXKTKslxi* 
And that the chorus enter'd into Medca's dcfioins 
againft her hufband, the tyrant Crcon, and hcr 
rival, on reafons of juftice and equity only, and 
not (as is haflily b^lieved by fome, who havc 
not enough attended to the decorum of the an- 
tient tragedy) for the fake of forwarding the 
poet's plot, may be certainly fhewn. For when, 
in the fury of her refentments, and as the full 
completion of her revenge, the mother comee 
to propofe the murder of her innocent children, 
the chorus ftarts with horror at the thought^ 
diflUades her from it in the xnoft earneft and 
affecling manner [^], and feems to have con- 
cealed the dreadful fecret only from the perfua- 
fion, that it was too horrid and unnatural to 
be. perpretated. The reader will colleft thi* 

[g] For her tnunfake^ as is pleaded, and in obcdlemf 
to the IwwSf 

Sv>s}MfJocc^tia-», ^fuif a ouirivnistin Tu^t, j^ 8l2* 

which fliews, that the other murdcrs were not againft 
the fpirit of thc laws, whatever became of the lctter 
©f them. 

witb 
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with pleafurc, by turning to thc finc fong, which 
fbllows. It may be further obferved, that Medea 
herfelf, in opening this laft purpofe of hcr rage 
to thc cborus, cxafts fidclity of tbem only, as 
ibey wijbed well to an injured queen^ and wen 
wmen-y 

'Etirip ^fpviMT «u h(nroTXi;j yuvrj t* Tipuf. 
which is beautifuUy contrived by the poet, to 
difcriminate the two cafes, and to intimate to 
us, that rcafons of juftice were now no longer 
to bc pleaded. 

In fum, though thcfc a6ls of fevere avcnging 
juftice raight not be according to the exprcfs 
kttcr of the laws, or the more refined conclu- 
fions of the Porch or Academy ; yet therc is 
no doubt, tbat they were, in the general ac- 
cou nt^ efteemed fit and reafonable. And, it is 
to be obfervcd, in order to pafs a right judgment 
on thc antient chorus, that, though in virtue of 
thcir ofEce, they wcre obliged univerfally to 
fuftain a moral chara£ler; yet this moral was 
rather political and popular, than ftriftly le^al 
or pbilofophic. Which is alfo founded on good 
rcafon- l^he fcope and end of the antient 
ihcatrc being to ferve the interefts of virtue ahd 
fociety, on the principles and fentiments, al- 
ready fpread and admitted amongft the people, 
and not to correfl: old errors, and inftruft them 
Jn philofopfhic truth, 

2051. TlBIA 
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202. TlBIA KOK, UT NUNC, ORICHALCO, 

ctc.] [from :^ 202 to f 220.] This is onc of 
thofe many pafTages in the epiftlc, about which 
the critics have faid a great dcal, without cx- 
plaining any thing. In fupport of what I mcau 
to ofFef, as the true interpretation, I obfcnre, 

That the poet's intention certainly was, not 
to cenfure the falfe refinements of their ftagc- 
mufic; but, in a fliort digreffive hiftory (fuch as 
the didaftic form will fometimes rcqulre) to 
defcribe the rife and progrefs of the true. Thi$ 
I cpllefl:, I. From the exprejfton itfelf\ which 
cannot, without yiolence, be underftood in any 
other way. For, as to the words Ikentia and 
praceps^ which have occafioned much of thc 
difficulty, xh^firff means zfreer ufe^ not a Uccn" 
fioufnefs^ properly fo called ; and the other only 
cxprefles a vehemence and rapidity of languagc^ 
naturally produftive of a quicker clDcution, fuch 
as muft of courfe attend the morc numcrous 
harmony of the lyre : — not, as M. Dacier tranf- 
lates it, une ekquence terpieraire et outree^ jm ex-r 
travagant ftraining and afte£lation of ftyle. 
2. From the reafon of the thing \ which makes it 
incredible, that the mufic of the theatrq ihQuld 
|:hen be moft complete, when the times wcrc 
barbarous, and entcrtainments of this kind littlc 
encouraged or underftood. 3, From the, charatlcr 
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ef that mujic iifelf\ for tbe rudenefs of which, 
Horace, in efFe£t, apologizes in defending it orily 
on the fcore of the imperfefl: ftate of the ftage, 
and the fimplicity of its judges. But what fhall 
we fay then to thofe lines, 

Jndo^us quid enim fapcret liberque laborum^ 
fiujlicus urbano confufusy turpis bonejlo ? 

wfaich feem to imply a cenfure on thefe Improve-: 
ments, as unworthy the approbation of vnfh 
mcn 5 contrary to what I have juft now fuppofed 
to be the fcope of this whole pafTage. 

On the ftricleft attention, I believe we anD ta 
«nderfiand them as a Sneer^ in paffing, on wiiat 
gme and philofophic men havc obferved of thefe 
refinements, which they conftantly treat, as 
Corrtfpfions, See note on j^ 218. But the mixed 
aiiditorics of thefe days, fays the poet with his 
uftial badinage^ were not fo wife, 'Tis, as if hc 
had faid, ^* Wbat I mention here as an improvc- 
ment in dramatic mufic is, in the ideas and lan- 
guage of fome grave men, an abufe and perverfion 
of it to immoral purpofes. It may be fo : but 
confider, for what forts of people thefc theatrical 
cntcrtainments were defigned : for the ignorani 
ihwn and citizen^ the plebeian and gentlemany 
huddled together into one confufed mafs, ahd 
crov»*ding to the theatre, on a holyday, fbr fome 
xelicf from their ordinary toils and occupation^. 
4 And 
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And alafs, what do thefe men know, or confider. 
of this auftere wifdom? 

But the caft of the whole paflage is, belideS) 
, fuch as favours the fuppofition of an intended 
Irony. Hence the Tihia non^ ut nunc^ oricbalc9 
vin^lay &c, delivered in the ufual tone of de- 
claimers againft modern manners. Hcnce thc 
epithets^yr»^/ cajiufque verccundufquey to denote 
the qualitjr of thofe who afSflied, of old, at thefe 
virtuous entertainments. And hence the enor- 
mity of that ftate of things, when the pe<^le 
were afterwards permitted to regale on holy-days, 
impune. This intention too accounts for the 
terms licentiaj luxuries, facwidia^ pracepSy and 
others, which being of ambiguous interprc- 
tation, the poet purpofely chofe, to mimic^ and 
humour, as it were, the objedlors in their fe-» 
Vourite language on this occafion. Till at laft, 
-impatient to continue the raillery any further, 
he concludes at once with an air pf folemnity 
Very proper to confound the impertinence of 
fuch criticifm. 

Utiliumque fagax rerum, et divina futuri 
Sortilegis non difcrepuit fententia Delphis* 

All this the reader feea is agreeable to tht 
poct's prefcription elfewhere, 

' •— Sermone qpus eft tHfti, {^i^tjocofo. 

' and 
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and indeed to his own praSiia on an hundred 
occafions. So that on the whole there is little 
doubt of his intention in the lines, 
Indoflus quid enim faperet^ etc. 

At leaft, in this vicw thc poct, I am apt to 
think, will be found intelligible and even elcgant. 
Whereas, on any othcr fuppofition of his numer- 
ous commentators, I cannot fec that the verfes 
before us (as they here ftand) have either pro- 
priety or common fenfe. 

The interpretation then of this whole paffage,. 
from jr 202 to 220, will ftand thus. " The 
*' Tibia, fays the poet, was at firft low zniJimpU. 
*' The/ry?, as beft agreeing to xhtjlate of the 
^^Jiagey which requircd only a foft mufic to go 
** along with, and aflift the chorus ; there being 
*' no large and crowded theatres tofill m thofe 
** days. And the latter^ as fuiting beft to the 
^^ Jiate ofthe timei\ whofe fimplicity and frugal 
'* manners exacted the fevereft temperance, as in 
** cvery thing elfe, fo, in thcir dramatic orna- 
** ments and decorations. But, when conqueft 
** had enlarged the territory, and widened thc 
** walls of Rome ; and, in confequence thereof, 
•** a focial fpirit had difpelled that feverity of 
** manncrs, by the introduftion of frequent 
** feftival folemnities ; then, as was natural to 
*' expeft, a freer and more varied harmony took 

** place* 
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** place. Nor lct it be obje£led that tbis frur 
^ harmony was itfelf an abufe, a corruption of 
^^ the fevere and moral mufic of antient times* 
** Alas ! we were not as yet fo wife^ to fi» the 
•* inconveniencies of this improvement. And 
** how fhould we, confidering thc nature and 
*' end of thefe thcatrical entertainments, and 
** the fort of men of which our theatres werc 
*' made up ? But, leaving the Philofopher to 
** fpeculate at his eafe, on this matter, thus, in 
**y»<f7, it was, " that the Tibicen^ the mufician, 
*' who played to the declamation in the afts, in- 
*' ftead of the rude and fimpler ftrain of the old 
*' times, gave a richnefs and varicty of tonc; 
*' and, inftead of the old inaftive pofture, added 
** the grace of motion to his art. Juft in thc 
**' fame manner, continues he, it happened to 
** the Lyrey i. e. the mujic in tht charuSy which 
** originally, as that of the Tiifiay was feverc 
** and fimple ; but, by degrees, acquired a 
** quicker and more expreffive modulation, fuch 
** as correfponded to the more elevated and paf- 
" fionate turn of the poet's ftyle, and the diviner 
** enthufiafm of his fentiment." All that is fur- 
ther wanting to fupport and juftify this intcr- 
pretation, will be found in the notes on parti- 
cular pafliigcs. 

203. Tb- 
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203. Tenuis simplexque, ctc.] It may 
here be obferved of the manner, in which the 
poet hath chofcn to deliver this whole part [from 
^ 202 to 295] that, befides its other ufes, it 
tends direftly to convey to his readers, and im- 
prefs upon them in the ftrongcft manner, thc 
principal inftruclion, he has in view, and with 
which the cpiftle more exprcfly concludes, viz, 
^he ufes and impertance of a fpirit of critical appli^ 
catiofu For, in fpeaking of the fiage mufic^ of 
^cfatyrs^ andthe Greektragedy (all which come 
n^s^tur^ly in iii§ way, and are very artfully con- 
npded) h^.chufes ta deducc theaccountof each 
fro^i it5 rud«r J^lefs poliihed original ; tracing 
it. through, its , fevcral fucceflive ftages, and 
marking out.to us thc gradual polifli and refine*- 
ment, wjyph it ^q^uired from increafing dili». 
genc^ and cprjce^incfs. The Tihia at firft was 
fmiple and rud^ — T)\^fatyrs naked and harbarous-^ 
and t^9 Gr^k tragedy iifelf deformcd and fhapelefs 
in,the c^i;t ef Thefpis. Care and attention 
r^formed each, It foUows, 
jNt/ intmtatum nofiri liquere poeta^ etc. 
i, €, our poets have not been wanting iri theij- 
attempts to cxcel in thefe feveral particulars. 
What is liecenary to their luccefs is, lima: lahor 
it mGra. Ifthe reader bear this in mind, it will 
'■" ' help 
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help him to fee the order and fcope of this part 
more diftindly. 

204. ASPIRARE ET ADESSE CHORIS, CtC.] 

Chorus here means the whole dramatic perform- 
ance, which was originally nothing elfe. 

206. Utpote parvus, et frugi castus- 
quE VERECUNDUSQUE, etc.] M. Dacier finds 
h^TQfour caufes ofthe little regard the antients had 
for plays [he (hould have faid, of their being 
fatisfied with the Tibiaj all rude and (imple as 
is here defcribedj la premierey que le peuple Romflin 
etoit encore alors en petit nombre: la feconde^ quil 
etoit fage: la troifieme:^ qu^il etoit chafie^ ^efi a dire 
pieux: et la quatrienie^ qu^il etoit modefte. But 
thc three laft epithets are fynonymous, all of 
them exprefting what, though he ttook thrce 
gueffes for it, he had the ill fortunc to mifs at 
laft, that plainnefs and ftmplicity of chara<Jter, that 
frugal referve and moderation in the ufe of any thingj 
which fo elTentially belongs to rude minds, un- 
inftrudted in the arts of life. His four caufes 
are, in fiicS, then but two ; which have been 
fully coufidered in note on S^ 202. 

211. ACCESSIT NUMERISqUE MODISQUE .U- 
centia major.] M. Dacier tdkQs Ucentia major 
in a bad fenfe, as implying lafcivetey a culpable and 

VoL. I. M licentious 
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licentious refinement. But the licence^ hcre fpoken 
of, with regard to numbers and founds^ like that 
in another place, which refpefts words [I. 51.] 
is one of thofe, which is allowed, when Jumpta 
fudenter. The comparative ma]Qry which is a 
falliative^ fhews this ; and is further juftiiied by a 
like paflage in Cicero^ De Oratore [1. iii. c. 48. J 
where fpeaking of this very licence in poetry, 
he obfervcs, that out of the Heroic and lambic 
meafure, which were at firft ftriftly obferved> 
therc arofe by degrees the Anapaeft, pro€ert§r 
quidam numerttfj et ille licentior et divitior Dithy^ 
rambus ; evidently not condemning this change, 
but oppofing it to the rigorous and confined 
meafure of the cldcr pocta, But the expreffion 
itfelf occufs in the piece cntitlcd Orator^ in 
which, comporing the freedoms of the poetical 
and oratorial ftyle, in ea [i. e. poetica] fays he^ 
licentiamjiatuo majorem ejje^ quam in nobis^ facien- 
dorum Jungendorumque verberum. The poet fays^ 
this liceffce cxtended numeris modifque^ the formcr 
of which 'Words will exprefs that Hcence ofmetrey 
fpoken of by Ciceroy and which is further ex- 
plained j^ 256, ^c. where an account is givcn 
of the imprpvement of the lambic verfc. 

2I4, SlC PRISCAE, —^ ArTI 

TlBICEN, etc. 

SlC FlDIBUS ETIAM, CtC.] 

This 
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This is the application of what hath been faidj 
in gcncral, concerning the refinement of thca- 
trical mufic to the cafe of tragedy, Some com- 
mentators fay, and to comedy. But in this they 
miftake, as will appear prefently. M. Dacier 
hath, I know not what conceit about a com- 
parifon betwixt the Roman and Greek ftage. His 
reafon is, that the lyre was ufed in the Greek chorus^ 
as appearsy he fays, /rom Sophocles playing upon 
this injirument himfelf in one of his tragedies» 
And was it not ufed too in the Roman chorus, 
as appears from Nero's playing upon it in feveral 
tragedies ? But the learned critic did not appre- 
hend this matter. Indeed from the caution, 
with which his guides, the dealers in antiquitiea, 
always touch this point, it ftiould ii^m, that 
they too had no very clear conceptions of it. 
The cafe I take to have been this : The Tihia^ 
as being moft proper to accompany the decla- 
mation of thc a<Sls, cantanti fuccinerij was con- 
ftantly cmployed, as well in the Roman tragedy 
as comedy. This appears from many autbori- 
ties. I mention only two from Cicero. ^uam 
multa [Acad. 1. ii. 7.] qua nos fugiunt in cantu^ 
ixaudiunt in eo genere exercitati : ^i, pritno in" 
flatu Tibicinisy Antiopam effe aiunt aut Androma-^ 
cham^ cum nos ne fufpicemur quidem. Thc other 
is ftill more exprefs. In his piece^ entitled 
Oratorj fpeaking of the negligence of the Roman 
M 2 writers, 
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writers, in refpcft of numbersj hc obferves, thait 
there were even many pajfages in their tragedies^ 
tuhich, unlefs the TiBiA played to thetn^ could not 
be dijiinguijhed from mere profe : qua^ niji cum 
Tibicen accejferity oratimii Jint foluta Jimillima. 
One of thefe paffages is exprefly quoted from 
Thyejles^ a tragedy of Ennius ; and, as appears 
ffom the meafure, taken out of one of the afts. 
|t is clear then, that the Tthia was certainly 
ufed in the declamation of tragedy. But now the 
fong of the tragic chorus, being of the nature 
of the ode, of courfe required Fides^ the lyre, 
the peculiar and appropriated inftrument of the 
lyric Mulfe, And this is clearly coUefted, if 
not from exprefe teftimonies; yet from fome 
occafional hints dropt by the antients. For, 
I. the lyre, we are told, [Cic. De Leg. ii. 9«. 
& 15.] and is agreed on all hands, was an in- 
ftrument of the Roman theatre ; but it was not 
employed in comedy. This we certainly know 
from the fliort accounts of the mufic prefixed to 
Tercnce's plays. 2. Further, the 77^/V^w, as 
we faw, accompanied the declamation of the afts 
in tragcdy. It rcmains then, that the proper 
place of the lyre was, where one fliould naturally 
look for it, in the fongs of the chorus ; but we 
heed not go further than this very paflage for a 
proof. It is unqueftionable, that the poet is 
here fpeaking of the chorus only ; the following 
I lines 
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Knes not admitting any other poilible interprc- 
tation. By Fidibus then is neceffarily underftood 
the inftrument peculiarly ufed in it. Not that 
it need be faid that the Tibia was never ufed in 
the chorus. The contrary feems exprefled in a 
paffage of Seneca, [Ep. Ixxxiv.] and in Julius 
Pollux [1. iv. 15. § 107.] 'Tis fufficient, if 
the lyre was ufed folely, or principally in it, at 
this time. In this view, the whole digreffion is 
morc pertinent and connefts bctter. The poet 
had before been fpeaking of tragedy. AU his 
direftions, from 1. 100. refped this fpecies of the 
diiama only. The application of what hc had 
faid concerning mufic, is th^eit moft nAturally 
made, i, to the Tibia^ the mufic 6f thc afts ; 
?ftd, 2. to Fides^ that of the choir : Aus confin- 
ifig himfelf, as thc tenor of this p^it reqtiired, 
to tragedy only. Hencc is fcen the miftakc^ 
jiot only of M. Dascier, whofe cdmment is in 
«\'ery view infupportable ; buty agf wa& hintcd, 
ef Heinfius, Lambin, and otherij' 'who,' with 
more probability, explained this trf the 'Rbman 
comedy and tragedy. For thotigh Tibiartix^t 
be allowed to ftand for comedy, as oppdied to 
Traga^diay [as in fafl:, wc find it-iti L ii. Ep. !• 
98.] that being the only inftrumcnt employed 
init; yet, in fpeaking ^xpreHy bf tft^ mtific of 
the ftage, i^/V<?x could 'nbt deterwllha^el jf* endugh, 
Md in contradiftinftiott^ t6>7jfhf^'<^jH^that of 
M 3 tragedy. 
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tragedy, it being an inftrumcnt ufed folely, or 
principally in the chorusi of which, the context 
ihews, he alone fpeaks. It is further to be ob- 
ferved, that, in the application here made, befides 
thc mufic, the poet takcs in the other improvc- 
mcnts of the tragic chorus, thefe bappening, as 
from the nature of the thing they would do, at 
the. fame tlmc. 

■ 2.14, SlC PR19CAE MOTUMqUK ET LUXU- 

MEM J - Thefe two words are employed to ex- 
prefs that quicker movment^ and richer modulation 
of thc new mufic ; the peculiar defefts of the 
a/i/ bclng, 1. That it raoved too flowly, and 
2. That it had no compafs or variety of not^s. 
It was that movement^ that velocity and vehe- 
9iencc of the mufic, which Rofcius required to 
have flackehed in his old age. 

. 215. TRAXITqUE VAGUS PER PULPITA VES- 

TEM. J Thi$ exprefles not only the improve- 
ment arifing from the ornament of proper drefles, 
but from the grace of motipn : not only the 
a^or^ whofe peculiar oflfice it was, but the /h/«- 
^r^/ himfelf, a^ appears from hence, conforming 
his gefl:ure \n fome fort to the mufic. 

Of the u& and propriety of thefe geftures, or 
dances, it will not be eafy for us, who fee no 
fuch thingft attempted on the modem ftage, to 

form 
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form any very dear or exad notions. What we 
cannot doubt of is, i. That the feveral theatricaj 
dances of the antients were ftridly conformable 
to the genius of the different fpecies of compo- 
fition, to which they were applied. 2. Thatj^ 
therefore, the tragic dance, which more efpe-. 
cially accompanied the chorus, muft have been 
expreflive of the higheft gravity and decorum, 
tending to infpire ideas of what is becomingj 
gracefuly and majejiic ; in which view we cannot 
but perceive the important affiftance it muft 
needs lend to virtue, and how greatly it muft 
contribute to fet all her graces and attraSions 
in the faireft light. 3. This idea of the antient 
tragic dance, is not folely formed upon our 
knowledge of thc conformity, beforementioned ; 
but is further colledied from the name, ufually 
given to it, which was EpjucXfia. This word 
cannot well be tranflated into our language ; 
but cxpreffes all that grace and concinnity of 
motion, which the dignity of the choral fong 
required. 4. Laftly, it muft give us a very 
high notion of the moral effe<a of this dance, 
when we find the fevere Plato admitting it into 
his commonwealth. 

216. SlC FIDIBUS ETIAM VOCES, CtC.] Hc 

i« here fpeaking of the great improvcmcnt in 
M 4 the 
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the tragic chorus, after the Roman conquefts, 
when the Latin writers began to enquire 
. ^id Sophocles et Thefpis et Mfchylus utile ferrent» 
This improvement confiftedj^ i. In a more in- 
ftru£live moral fentiment : 2. Ini a more fub- 
lime and animated expreffion ; which of coiirfe 
produced, 3. A greater vehcmence in the decla- 
mation : to which conformed, 4. A more jau- 
merous and rapid mufic. All thefe particulars 
are here expreffed, but, as the rcafon of tl^e 
thing required, in an inverted order. The 
mufic of the lyre (that being his fubjeft and in- 
troducing the reft) being placed firft, the decla- 
mation, as attending that, next ; the language, 
facundiay that is, the fubjeft of the declamation, 
next; and the kntlmentj fententia, the ground 
and bafis of the language, laft. 

Et tulit eloquium infolitum facundia praceps. 
literally, " A vehemence and rapidity of lan- 
*' guage produced an unufual vehemence and 
^' rapidity of elocution in the declaimer !" This 
•* rapidity of language," is exaftly the fame, as 
that Cicero fpeaks of in Democritus and Plato, 
[Orat. 638.\£/z.J which, becaufe of its quick 
and rapid movement, quod incitatius feratur, 
fome critics thought to be poetical. UnaC" 
cufiomedj we may obferve, is indifFereptly a cen~ 
fure or encomium^ aqcording as the preceding 

ftatc 
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ftate of the thing fpokcn of was wrong^ or rigbu 
Much the fame may be concluded of pneceps % 
its Itteral fenfe is a degree of motion in any thing 
above what it had before. This may be excejfvut^ 
or otherwife, as it chances ; When applyed to 
the hleak Eaji wind^ difperftng ajiight of heeSy and 
dafhing them on thejiream^ 

fi forte morantes 
Sparferitj autpraceps Neptuno immerferit Eurus. 

Virg. Gcorg. iv. 29. 

the epithet implies excefs \ but when fpoken of 
the gentle South, whofe Jirongeji gale is hut fufficlent 
to drive the willing Jhip to port^ [-/En. vii. 410.] 
Pracipiti delata Noto^ it then only expreffes due 
meafure. 

As for th^ criticifm from Quintllian, who 
oppofes pracipitia to fublimihus^ it is Houbly ifti- 
pertinent: i. As the fenfe is neceffarily fixed 
by its oppofition to fublimibus : and 2. As the 
word is here ufed, not as implying motion^ but 
heightj in which view its fenfe is abfolute^ and 
always denotes excefs. 

218. Utiliumque sagax rerum, JET di- 

VINA FUTURI, SORTILEGIS NqN DISCREPUIT 

SENTENTIA Delphis.] It is ama^ing that 
thefe two lines fliould ever have been mifundcr- 
ftood as a ccnfurc, the import of them being 

highly 
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bighJy tncamwjiic^ yet with great exadnefs de^ 
daring the fpecific boaft and excellence of the 
Chorus ; which lay, as Heinfius hath well ob- 
ferved, i. In inculcating important moral lef- 
fims ; and 2» In deliyering ufeful prefages and 
monitions concerning future condu^t, with au 
almoft oracular prudence and authority. 

Sic PRiscAE — — — Arti. 
What hath chiefly miflcad the Critics in their 
cxplanation of this place, I fufpedl to have been 
thc frequent encomiums on the feverity of the 
antieut mufic, by the Greek and Latin writcrs. 
Though here they feem to have overlooked twa 
vcry material confiderations : i. That tYitformer 
havc chiefly treated the fubjeft in a moral or 
poUtical view, and therefore preferred the ancient 
mufic only as it was conceived to influence the 
public manners, For this reafon Plato, one of 
thechief ofthofe^«^(?;72f<7/?j, applauds, as we find^ 
the praftice of ^Egypt, in fufFering no change 
of her poetry, but continuing, to his time, her 
fondnefs for the Scngs of Ifis [De Leg. I. ii. fiib. 
init.] which juft as much infers the perfeftion 
of thofe fongs, confidered in a critical view, as 
Rome's fticking to her Saliar verfes would have 
£hewn thofe poor, obfcure orlfons to have cx- 
ceedcd the regular odes and artificial compo- 
fitions of Hbrace. 'And it was this kind of 

criticifm 
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criticiftn which, as I fuppofe, the poet intended 

to expofe in the famous verfes, v^hich I explain 

in note on f 202. 2. That the latter^ the prin- 

cipal of them at leaft, who talk in the fame 

ftrain, lived under the Emperors ; in whofe 

time, indeed, mufic had undergone a miferabfe 

proftitution, being broken^ as one of the bcft of 

thofe writers complains, into an effeminat^ and 

impure delicacy — In fcenis effeminata et impudicis 

modis fra£fa^ [Quint. i. I. x.] As to the times 

in queftion, I know but of one pafTage, which 

clearly and exprefly condemns the mufic then in 

vogue ; and that will admit of fome alleviation 

from its being found in a treatife concerning 

laws. The paffage I mean is in Cicero, [De 

Lcg. 1. ii. 15.] v/ho, following Plato in his 

high-flown principles of legiflation, exclames, 

Illa qua fokhant quondam compleri feveritaic jucunda 

Liviariis et Navianis modis ; nunc ut eadem exul^ 

tent^ cervices cculofque pariter cum Modorum 

FIEXIONIBUS torqueant ! For thtfeveritas jucunda 

of the mufic, to which Livius's plays were fet, 

it may be toierably gueffed from hence, that hc 

was the fr^ who brought a written Play upoii 

the ftage; i, e, the firft writer, whofe plays 

were afted to a regular and precompofed mufic. 

And it is not, we know, very ufual for the firft 

effays in any art to be perfeil. It ftiould feera 

then, that tht ^exiones modorum, as oppofed to 

the 
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the plainnefs c^ the old mufic, are here con^ 
demned, not fo much in the view of a critic, 
eftimating tbe true ftate of the ftage; but, as 
was hinted, of a legiflator, treading in the fteps 
cf Plato. Though indeed I have no doubt, that 
the mufic* in thofe times was much changed, 
and had even fuffered fome degree of corruption* 
This I infer, not fo much from any exprefe 
authorities that have occurred, as from the gcne- 
ral ftate of thofe times, which were degcnerkting 
apacc into the worft morals, the fure forcHinner^ 
of a corrupt and vitiated mufxc ; for, tfaougti it 
may indeed, in its tum, and doubtlefs "does, 
wh^n eftablifhed, contribute much to help 6h 
tht piiblic depravity, yet that depravity rtfclf is 
OrigihaHy nbt thc r^fe?, but the cauje bF-ikhi& 
tnnfit; a^is more th^ hinted to te Cicferti^ 
rcal opihidrt in the placc referred to, whcri, 
obfervfng that the manriers of mariy Grcefc 
ftates liad kept pace with their mufic, he addsi 
that they had undergonc-this change, jfo/ 'fei: 
"dulcedtne mruptehque deprenyati^ ut quidam putdHt\ 
■mtt cumjet/eritas eorum ob alia vitia cecidij$ty'iidm 
fuit in dicrHms animifque mutatis etianihuiic itidta^ 
mni lacuir. [heg. ii. 15.] But bc this aS"' itSvlifi 
Horace,^^ we have feen,^ is no way conccrried 
in thedifpiite aboutthe-ariticnt mufic. '^^' "^' 
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219« Sententia Delphis.] Sententia is 
properly an aphorifm takmfrom life^ hritfiy repn- 
fenting either what /j, or what ought to be the coU" 
du^ ofit: Oratiofumpta de vita^ qua aut quidfit^ 
aut qiudeffe op§rteaty in vita^ breviter ofiendit, [Ad 
Herenn. Rhet, 1. iv.] Thefe aphorifms are 
here mentioned, as conftituting the peculiar 
praife and beauty of the chorus. This is finely 
obferved, and was intended to convey an ob- 
liquecenfure on the pradlice of thofe poets, who 
ftuff out every part of the drama alike witk 
moral fentences, not confidering, that the only 
proper receptacle of them is the chorus, where 
indeed they have an extreme propriety 5 it being 
thc pcculiar office and charafter of the chorus 
to moralize. In the courfe of the a£lion they 
Ihould rarely be ufed ; and that for the plain 
reafon affigned by the author, juft quoted, [for 
thc rule holds on the ftage, as well as at the 
bar] XJt rei aQores^ non vivendi praceptores^ effi 
%jfdeamur. That there was fome ground for this 
reproof of the Roman drama, is colleftcd from 
the few remaining fragments of the old Latin 
plays, which have much of this fententious caft^ 
and from what Quintilian exprefly tells us of 
the old Latin poets, whofe fame, it feems, was 
principally raifed upon this merit. Tragcedia 
fcriptores^ jiccius it Pacuvius^ clariffimi gravitatt 

fententiarum^ 
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fententiarumj iffc. [1. x. c. i.] To how into- 
lerable an extreme this humour of moralizing in 
plays was afterwards carried, Seneca has given 
us an example, 

But here a queftion will bc ftarted, ** Why 
^* then did the Greeks moralize fo much, of , if 
•* we condemn yfccius and Seneca^ how (hall wc 
•* defend Sophocles and Euripides ?" An inge- 
nious [A] modern hath taken fome pains to iatisfy 
this diiHcuIty, and in part, I think, hath fuc- 
ceeded. His folution, in brief, is, ** That the 
*< moral and political aphorifme cf the Gr^k 
** ftage generally contained fome apt and in- 
** terefting allufion to the ftate of public affarrs, 
•* which was eafily catched by a qMick^ intjel- 
** ligent auditory 5 and not a dry, affe<aed maral, 
** without further meaning, as for thc moft part 
** was that of the Latins." This account is 
not a little confirmed by particular inftances of 
fuch acknowledged allufions, as well as £rom 
refleftions on the genius and government of the 
Athenians, at large. But this, though it g«s 
fome way, does not fully extricate the matter. 
Tbe truth is, thefe fentences are too thick ((mn 
in the Greek writers, to be fully acoouAted for 
from the fmgle confideration of their demo<- 

[h] P. Bnimoy, Difc. fur le par.all. des Theat. 
p. 165. Arall. 1732. 

cratical 
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cratical views. Not to obferve, that the very 
choice of this medium for the convcyance of 
their political applications, prefuppofes the prior 
acknowledged ufe and authority of it. I would 
then account for it in the following manner. 

I. In the virtuous fimplicity of lefs poli{hed 
times, this fpirit of moralizing is very prevalentj 
the good fenfe of fuch people always delight- 
ing to fhew itfelf in fententious or proverbial 
yi/w/A««, or obfervations. Their charaSer, likc 
that of the clown in Shakefpear, \s to be verj 
fwifl and fententious, [As you like it, AiEl v. 
fc. I.] This is obvious to common expericnce, 
and was long fmce obferved by the phihfopherj 

ufTo^oimilMi [Arift. Rhet. 1. ii. c. ti.] anob- 
fervation, which of itfejf accounts for the prac- 
tice of the elder poets in Greece, as in all other 
nations. A cuftom, thus introduced, is not 
cafily laid afide, efpecially when the oracular caft 
of thefc fentences, fo fitted to Jlrike^ and the 
moral views of writers themfelves (which was 
more particularly true of the old dramatifts) 
concurred to favour this tafte. But, 2. there 
was added to this, more efpecially in the age of 
Sophocles and Euripides, a general prevailing 
fondnefs for moral wifdom, which feems to have 
made the fafliionable ftudy of men of all rr^nks 
in thofe days j when fchools 6f philbTophy wcre 
4 refortcd 
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reforted to for recreation as well as inftruftion, 
and a knowledge in morals was the fupreme ac- 
complifliment in vogue: The fruit of thefe 
philofophical conferences would naturally ihew 
itfelf in certain brief, fententious^conclufions, 
which would neither contradidl the faihion, 
nor, it feems, ofFend againft the eafe and gaiety 
of converfation in thofe times. Schooh and pe^ 
dantryy morals and aufterityj were not fo cffen- 
tially connefted, in their combinations of ideas, 
as^ they have been fince; and a fenfible moral 
truth might have fallen from any mouth, with- 
out difgracing.it. Nay, which is very remark- 
able, the \tiy fchoUa^ as thcy were called, or 
drinking catches of the Greeks, were feafoned 
with this moral turn ; the fallies of pleafafitry, 
which efcaped them in their freeft hours, being 
tempercd for the moft part, by fome ftrokes of 
this national fobriety. ** During the courfc of 
** their entertalnments, fays Athenseus, [1. xv. 
•' c. 14.] they loved to hear, from fome wife,and 
*' prudent perfon, an agreeable fong : and thofe 
•* fongs v/ere held by them moft agreeable, 
** which contained exhortations to virtue, or 
♦* other inftruftions relative to thcir conduft 
♦• in life.'^ 

And to give the rcader a tafte of thefe moral 
fongs^ I v/ill take leave to prcfent him with a 
vcry fine one, written by no lefs a perfon than 

Ariftoile 
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Ariftotle himfelf ^ and the rather, as I have it 
in my power to prefent him, at the fame time, 
with an elegant tranflation of it. But its beft 
recommendation will be that it comes from the 
fame hand which has fo agreeably entertained 
us of late with fome fpirited imdtations of 
Horace [/]. 

ELai ^witv ^nXiolog iv *£AXa^i wirfM^y 
, %,M TffovHg rXiiucn fji.oi?iipBg dKeifAailaq, 
ToTou im fpim jSaAAcv^ xtt^ev «rc d^iyd^Wy 
Xf u(rS Tf TLpi^sta 9^ yovi»pf 
M»XciHo^u*yi^oTi d" viruH» 
25 ^ &£x* ix Awc *Hf «*aA? 
Aifoti rs xspoi voAA' dvtrXoL&aif^ 
"E^yoiq <riv dyo^iuoili^ S(iy»iAiy. 
SoTg n Tsriioig' 'Ap^iXXwj 
A?a? T* oufao 9iiMig ?[a9ov* 
2«? y iviKot fiXiH /AOp^Sg - 

^Arot^viug tvlpofog ''"'~ 

'Af a/h ^'npua-iv «Syotg* " ' J^ ,^^ 

Tdiyap doififAov tpyoigj ^. - , »» 

[k] Imtatiom ofHoract by Thomas Ncvile, "t/tfA. 
Fellowof jefus CoUege, Cambiidge, 1758. 
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yUxit^rUxq 3vystjtr", 

[i j Th^K is a confiderdble diferBce ia iLe copies 
ef tiiii ode, zs given as in the bc5 editiais of Atihe- 
szus znd Dicgcnes Laertiu;. Bot the sixth Tciie 
is, in dl of them, fo incxpiicable, in reipeft of the 
wuafurey the ccnfirudicny and ihejtnfey that I hanre no 
doiibt of its being extremcly comipt. In inch a 
cafe one may be indulged in making conjeftnres^ 
Acd the following cne» by a lcanied pedQn, exadly 
ikilled in the propiieties as well as elegancies of the 
Grcek langusge, is (b rea(bnabley that I had alxnoft 
i'cntured to give it a place in die text. 

The Poet had been celebrating f 3. the divine 
ferm cf virtue ; which inipircd the Grecian youth 
v/ith ^n invincible courage and contempt of dangcr.. 
[t wa.s r.atural therefore to conclude his paneg^ric 
wlth fomc fuch Epiphonema as this: ^* Such a paffion 
** do'il thcu kindle up in l^e minds of men !'* 

To juilify this paffion, he next tnms to ihc/rmfs^ 
or advantages which virtue yiclds; which» he tells 
uf, are more excellent than thoie we rccci^^e from 
?.ny other pofTeffion, whethcr of infaltbt nohilitj^ or 
eafef the three great idols of mankind. Something 
like this we colled from the obfcuie glimmerings cf 
fenfe that occur to us from the common reading» 

Xp^» T« Kfiaakfy etc. 

But it is plain« then, that a very material word rau^ 
have dropt out of ^^frft part of theline,, and that 

I. Hail^ 
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I. 

iFIail, Virtue! Goddeis! fov'reigh Gbod, 
By man's bold race with pain purfuM ! 
Where'er thou dart'ft thy radiant eye, 
Greece fees her fons with tranfport fly ; 
Danger before thee difappears, 
And death's dark frown no terror wears. 

IL 

So full into the breaft t)f man defcends 

Thy rich aihbrofial {how'r ; 
A {how'r, that gold, that parents far tranfceii^** 

Orj fleep's foft-foothing pow'r. 

ni. 

fiy thee AtciDES foar^d to fame, 
Thy influence L£1>a's twins prodaim; 

there is an evident ccfruption in the lafi, In a word, 
Ihe whole paflage may be refbrmed thus, 

ToTov «r» ^^' "EPnTA gaXX«^ 
KofiFo» OEPEIX d^atctld» 
Kpvffv rt Kfiffffu x^ yoviu», 
UlotKxnMVYAoTo •&' tnrvH, 

It need not be obferved how eafiiy x«f7ro» TEEID is 
changed into xapww OEPEIS : And as to the reftorcd 
word «Jwl», befides the neceflity of it to completie the 
fenfe, it exaftly fuits with o-ok ti «rodoK in ^ 12. 
Laftly, thc mea/ure will now fufEciently juftify itfelf to 
die leamed^reader. 

N 2 Heroflta 
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Heroes for thee have»dauntlefs trod 
The dreary paths of heirs abode ; 
Fir'd by thy form, all beamy bright, 
Atarneus' nurfling left the light, 

IV. 

His deeds, his focial love (fo will the nine, 

Proud to fpread wide the praife 
Of friendfhip and of friendly Jove) fhall fliinc 

With ever-Iiving rays. 

This moralizing humour, foprevalent inthofe 
timcs, is, I dare be confident, the true fource of 
the fententious caft of the Greek dramatic wri- 
ters, as well as of that fober air of moral, 
which, to the no fmall difguft of modern wri- 
ters, is fpread over all their poets. Not but 
therc would be fome difFerence in thofe poets 
themfelves, and in proportion as they had been 
more or lefs converfant in thc Academy, would 
be their relifli of thjs moral mode ; as is clearly 
feen in the cafe of Euripides, that philofopher 
of the ftage, as the Athenians called him, and 
who is charafterized by QuinSilian, as fententiis 
denfusy et in iis^ qua afapientibus traditafuniy pane 
ipfispar. [L. x. c. i.] Yet ftill the fafliion was 
fo general, that no commerce of the world could 
avoid, or wholly get clear of it ; and thereforc 
Sophocles, though his engagements in the ftatC: 

kcpt 
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kcpt him at a greater diftance from the fchools, 
had yet his fhare of this philofophical humour, 
Now this apology for the praftice of the Grcek 
poets doth by no means extend to the Roman ; 
Philofophy having been vcry late, and never gc- 
nerally, the tafte of Rome. 

Cicero fays, Philojophia quidem tantum ahejl ut 
proindej ac de bominum eji vita merita^ laudetur^ ut 
a plerifque negle^a^ a multis etiam vituperetur. In 
another placehe tells iis, that in his time Arifto- 
tle was not much known, or read, even by thc 
philqfophers themfclves. [C/V. Top. fub init.] 

And, though in the age of Seneca, Sentencesy 
we know, were much in ufe, yet the caft and 
turn of them evidently fhew them to have been 
the afFedbtion pf the letteredyi'ii;, and not the 
general mode and pradjce of the time. For the 
quaintnefs, in which Seneca's aphorifms are 
dreffed, manifeftly fpeaks the labour and artifice 
of the clofet, and is juft the reverfe of that eafy, 
fimple cxpreiEon, which cloaths them in the 
Greek poets, thus demonftrating their familiar 
currency in common life. Under any othcr 
circumftance^ than thefe, the pradlice, as was 
obferved, muft be unqueftionably faultyj ex-r 
cept only in the chorus, where, for the reafbn 
before given, it may always, with good advam* 
tage, be employed. 

N 3 220. Car-- 
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>2o. CARMmB oyi TRAGrco, etc.] The 
connexion with ;► 201, froni Whtnee flife poet 
had digreffed, is worth obfcrvirtg". Thfe dfgrcfiibn 
had been taken up in defcribing the iihproved 
ftate of dramatic mufic ; the application of which 
to the cafe of tragedy, brings him rouhd again 
to his fubjeft, the tragic chorus ; to which alone, 
^ hath been obfer^-^ed, the two laft lincs refer. 
This too is the fincft prepiration pf i^hat fol- 
lows. For to have paflied on dircftljr from the 
fiHa to the fatyrs^ had bccn abnijfjit aild ihdfti- 
ficial ; but from tra^edyi the tranfition is eafjr, 
tbe fatyrs being a fpecics of the tragic draifsa. 
That it was fo accounted may be feen itom the 
following paffage in Ovid, 

EJI et in ohfccenos deJUxa tragoedia rifus^ 
Multaque praieriti verbapudoris habet. 

Trift. 1. ii. ^409. 

For the tragedy^ here referred to, cannot be the 
regular Roman tragedy. That he had diftindly 
confidered befpre, and, befides, it jn no age ad- 
mitted, much lefs in this, of which we are fpeak- 
ing, fo intolerable a mixturc. As little can tt 
be underftood 6f the proper Atellane fable, fbr 
befides that Ovid is here confidering the Or^ek 
drama only, the Atellane was ever regarded as 
a fpecies, not of tragcdy, but comedy : The au- 
|:hority of Donatus is very exprefs ; " Comce^ 
i f * diarum 
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*^ diarum forma funt tres: Palliatae, Togatae, 
^^ AtiUana^^ ialibus et jocis compoiltx, qux in fe 
*' non habent nifi vetuftam elegantiam." [PrbK 
in Terent.J And Athenaus [L vi.] fpeaking 
of fomc pieces of this fort, which L. Sylla had 
compofedj calls them (J»1uf *x«f x«/xwJ'/«f, fatyric 
comedicsj comedies^^ becaufe, as Donatus fays, 
*' falibus et jocis compofitae:" znAfatyricy not 
that fetyrs werc introduced in thcm, but, accord* 
ing to Diomedcs, from their being " argumcntis 
^' di6lifque^/&j fatyricis fabulis Graecis." Of 
what then can Ovid be underftood to fpeak, but 
the trtie fatyric piece, which was always efteem- 
ed» and, as appears from the Cyclops, in faft is, 
whatDemetrius [lirfpilf ju W«f ] elegantly calls it, 
rpxy(fSlx w«i^8(nj, alighter kindof/r^^^^i the 
very name, which Horacc, as well as Ovid lA 
this place, gives to it ? But this is further clcar 
from the inftance quoted by Ovid, of this loofc 
tragcdy ; for he procecds : 

Nec nocet autorty mollem quifecit Achillemy 
Infregiffe fuis fortia fa^a modis. 

which well agrees to the idea of a fatyric piece, 
^d, as Voffius takes notice, feeins to be the very ' 
fame fubje£t, which Athenaeus and others tcU 
us, Sophocles had work'd into a fatyric tragedy, 
under the title of 'Ap^ iXAgV «f ara/. 

N 4 221. Mox 
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' ^.^Mox MxiAU, k»ek} >;lc: is npt. the in- 
ttttioniQfildie^ notes tOLrotail Cbe ;icp<Huits of 
Q^rs. ^ X nttift therefore ri^fer the ncader, for 
whateycr conoerns the hiftory gf the fatyric, as 
I have hitherto done, of the tragic, and comic 
drama, to the numerous diflertators on the an- 
cient ftage ; and above al} in the cafe before us, 
to the learned Caiaubon ; from whom all that 
hath been faid to any purpofe, by modern writers, 
hath been taken. Only it will be proper to.ob- 
ierve one or two particulars, which have beea 
greatly mifunderftood, and wlthout which it 
will be impoffible, in any tolerable, manner, to 
explain what follows. 

I. The defign of the poet, in thefe lines, h 

not to fix the orlgin of the fatyrlc giece, in 

afcriblng the invention of it to Tbefpis. This 

hath been concluded, without the leaft war-' 

rant from his own words, whlch barely tdl us, 

** that the Reprefentation of tragedy was in elder 

^' Greece, followed by the /atyrs ;" and in- 

deed the natiire of tKe thing, as well as the tefti- 

mony of all antiquity, fli^ws it to be impoffible. 

For thefatyr here fpoken of, is, in all refpe£ls, a 

regular drama, and therefore could not be of 

carlier date, than the times of ^fchylus, when 

thie conftitutlon of the drama was firft formed.' 

'TIs true indeed, thJere was a kind of entertain- 

mept of much greater antiqiiity, which by the 

antients 
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antiente is fometihrie3 ceilQi^ fatftU^ out of which 
(as Ariftbtlc ftlTilres u^) tragedy itfelf arofc, 

aTricrEfAvtSSrif [mp, Tsrciitr. x. J.]} But then this 
was nothing but a chorus of fatyrs [Athenxus, 
1. xiv.] celebrating the feftivals of Bacchusywith 
fude fohgs, and uncouth dances ; and had littlc 
refemblance to that, which was afterwards called 
fatyric; whiich, except that it retained the chorus 
of fatyrs, and turned upon fome fubjeft rela- 
five to Bacchus, was of a quite different ftruc- 
ture, and, in every refpeft, as rcgular a com- 
pofitibn, as tragedy itfelf. 

,11. There is no doubt but the poem, hcrc 
diftinguifhed by the name of Satyri, was in 
adual ufc on thc Roman ftage. This appears 
from thc turn of the poet's whole criticifm upon. 
it. Particularly, his addrefs to thc Pifos^^^a^fS- 
and his obfervation of the offence which a loofc 
dialogue in this drama would givc to a Roman 
auditory, jr 248. makc it evident that hehad, in 
fa^, - the pradice of his own ftage in view. It 
tath, however, been queftioned, whether by 
^tyri we are to undcrftand thc proper Greck 
Satyrsy or the Latin Atellane fable, which, in the 
main of its charafter, veiy much refembled Xhtz 
drama. If the authority of Diomedes bc any 
tfaing, thc former muft bc the truth, for he ex- 

prcfly 
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prefly aflerts» ^' that tbe SatTric and AteHtne 
^' pieces, though rimilaj: in the genesal caft o( 
^^ their compofition, dHFered in this eilential 
•' point, that the perfons in the former werc 
** fatyrs, in thc other, not." [L* iii. c. Dc 
poem. gen.] Now the poet exprefly tells us 
the Perfon^ in the drama he is here deicribing, 
were Satyrsj and accordingly delivers rules fbr 
the regulation of their charaflers. As to the 
Atellaney according to the way in which Voffias 
reads the words of Diomedes, the charafters 
werc Ofcan^ perforuc Ofca^ which is very probable, 
not fo much for the reafons affign'd by this 
Critic (for they are indeed very frivolous) but 
becaufe, as it fhould fe6m from a paiTage in 
Strabo, [Lib. v. 233.] the langu^ of the 
Osci was ufed in thefe Atellanes, and therefore 
common fenfe would require, that the perfons 
allb introduced fhould be Ofcan. The difficujfy 
is to know how it happened that, in a work 
written purppfcly to reform the Roman flage, 
the poet fhould fay nothing of one fpecies, the 
Atellaney which was of great authority and con- 
flant ufe at Rome, and yet fay fo much of an- 
other, the Saiyrs^ which was properly a Grcck 
entertainment and ccrtainly much lefs cultivated 
by the Roman poets. The plain folution of the 
matter, is, that, when now the Romans were 
become acquainted with the Greek models, and 

had 
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Iia4 applled themfelves to theimitationof them^ 
thefe Ofcaii chara8«rs wcre exchanged for the 
Greek fatylrs, which they before refembled in 
the main parts of their charafter ; and which'^ 
appear, on other occafions, to have becn no 
flrangers at Rome ; as wc colleft from the Silent 
and Satyrs making a part (as Dionyfius relates . 
it) in their triumphal prpcefEons. So that this 
change of the Oftan perfons for Satyrs is to be 
confidered only as an improvement of the old 
Atellane^ and nOt tlie introduftion of an intirely 
ftew drama. In every other refpeA the precepts 
here given for the regulation of the Satyrs are 
fuch«as would equally ferve to improve the 
Atellane. The probable reafon why the poet 
chofe to infift fo much on this alteration, or ra- 
ther why he laboured fo ftrenuoufly tofuppdrt It, 
will be given in its place. In the meafi timc 
fuppofing his view to have been this of counte- 
nancing the introdudlion offatyric perfons into 
the Atellane (and that they were, in faft, intrb- 
duced, we learn from ari exprefs authority [^m]) 
every thing faid on the fubjeft will not on!y be 
pertinent and agreeable to what is herd taught 
to be the general tenor of the epiftle, but wiH 
be feen to have an addrefs and contrivancei 

[m] Agitey fugite, quatite^ Satyri : A veric cite4 
from one of thefe Latin £ityrs by Marius Vidtorinus. 

which 
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wfaich wiH vcry much illuftratt this whdle pirt,* 
and recommend it to the exaA reader. 

But befbre I quit this fubje£t of th<$ AtdUihe 
feble jt will be proper to ubferyej That wlteif I^ 
cvery where fpeak of it, as of early. or]gind,'»n4 
antlent tife on the Roman ftage» I aoi Ro(;4itt,^. 
mindful that Velleius Paterculus fpeaks of l^onQL-^ 
ponius as the Inventor of this Poem ; which, i£ 
takcn in the ftri£t fenfe, wiU bring the date of 
it.very low. " Sane non ignoremus eadein, 
'* aetate fuiffc Pomponium, fenfibus celcbrcm,^ 
'* verbis rudem, et novitate inventi afe operff ^qoir 
*' mendabilcm.'* L. ii, c. ix, For thc age^ he J^ 
fpeaking of is that of Sylla. But thc authori-: 
ties for the high antiquity of the Atellane fablc 
are fo cxprefs, that, when Pomponius is called 
the Inventor of it, it is but as Horacc calls Lu- 
cilius the Inventor of the Roman Satire. That 
is, he made fo confiderable a change in the &>rm 
and conjlu^l of this poem, as to run away with ' 
all thc honour of it. The improvements made 
by Lucillus in Satire have been taken notice of iii 
the Iiitrodu^iQn. And it happens that a curi^ 
ous paflage In Athenaeus will Ict us into the 
Improvciiients made by Pomponius in thc Atel- 
Iwies. 

But f:r(t^we are to undcrftand that this fort 
of enttrta'prncnt, a$ thc name fpeaks, was im- 
po>tc(I to Roinc fiom Atella, a town of the 

Osci 
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Osci in Campania; and that the Dialedl of 
that people was cooflantly and mly ufed in it, 
even when the Ofci themfelves had cealed to be 
a people. This we learn from Strabo.* OSKXIN 

can i^ vrokiifjLaix Qny\voio^S<r6ai Hoclol rWA dytavtA 
wirfm ^ iJi>iiJi.oXoyei(r9oit, L. V. 233. 

The OscAN language, we fee, was made ufe 
of in the Atellane plays, juft as the Welfli, 01* 
fome Provincial Dialeft, is bften employed iii 
€)ur Comedies. 

But now v/e learn from Athenseuis that L*, 
Sylla writ (bme of thefe Atellanes in the Ro-* 

MANLANGUAGE. uV «^-VS y/J«(p«Ja« Qo^VflTMl 

KuiJLf^iUi THi nATpnm ^riNHL [L. vi- 

p. 261. Ed. Cafaub.] The difficuUy tKen clears 
up. For the Pomponius whom Velleius fpeakj 
of was contemporary with L. Sylla. So that t0 
give any propriety to the term of Inventory as ap- 
plied to Pomponius, we muft conclude that he 
was thzfirji perfon who fet this exaitiple of com- 
pofing Atellane plays in the vulgar dialeft : 
which took fo much t?hat he was everi foliowed 
ija this praftice by the Roman General. Thi* . 
account of the matter perfe£Uy fuits with th^ . 
encomium given to Pomponius. Hewould na-' 
turally^ on fuch an alteration, endeavour to give 
this bufFoon fort of Comedy a more rationaf 

c^ft: 
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caft-: ABd th» refonn of itfelf woukl endtle him 
to gx^at honoun Hence the sbnsibus cele- 
BKts of Paterculus [n]. But to preferve fome 
frrc of refemblance (which the people would 
}ook for) to the old AtcIIahe, and not to ftrip it 
^ all the pleafantry arifmg from the barbarous 
dialeiEi, he afFedied, it feems, the antique in the 
turn of his expreflion. Hence the other part of 
his charafter (which in the politer agc of Pater* 
culus grew ofFenfive to nice judges) verbis 
RUDis: 

The concliifion is, That the-AtcIIane Fable 
Was in its firft rude form and Ofcati Diale£t of 
• antient ufe at Rome, where it was admitted, as 
aStrabb' fpeaks, KATA TINA AmNA IIAT- 
PION: That Pomponius afterwards reformed 
its barbaritieS, and brought it on the Stage in a 
Roman drefs \ which together were thought fo 

[«] This, I think, mufl be the interpretation of 
Jk^filmt ctkbnm^ fuppoiing it to be the true reading» 
Hut a learned critic has fhewn with great appearance 
of reafon, that the text is corrupt and fhould be re* 
formed into fenjihus celerem. According to which 
reading the encomium here pafl on Pomponius mufl 
bc underflood of his Wity and not thc gravity of his 
moral Sentences% Either way his title to the honour 
of Inveutioa is jud: the fame.«— See a Specimen of a 
new Edition of Paterculus in BiBLiOTHiK^rB Bai'- 

TANNI<yrE, JutlUii Uc* 1736. 

great 
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-great improvements, that kter writer» fpKsk of 
him as Ae Inventor ^f thts Poem. But to 
retum tb our proper-fuhgeA, thc Grtek Sotyrs^ 

III. For the abfolutc merit df tfaofei fatyrs, 
;th^ fCader will judge of it himfelf fey. comparing 
the Cyclops^ th^ only piece (^ this kind remain' 
ii{ig to us from antiquity, with therulcs here de- 
Kvcred by Horacc. Only it may be obfervcdy 
in addition to what the reader will find elfe- 
where [n. j^ 223.] apologized in its favour, that 
the double charafter of the fatyrs admirably fit- 
ted it, as wellr for a fenfiblc entcrtainment ti> 
the wife, as for the fport and divcrfion of thc 
vulgar. For while the groteiijue appearance^ 
end jefting vcin of thefe fantaftic perfonages 
amufcd the one 5 the other faw much further ;. 
and confidered them^ at the iame timc., aa replete 
with fcience, and informed by a fpirit of thc 
moft abftrufe wifdom, Hence important lef-' 
ibns of civil prudence, interefting ailuiions tcr 
public aiFairs, or a high^ refined moral, might,. 
with the higheft probability,:be infmtmted, un- 
der the flight cover of a ruftic fimplicity, And^. 
firom this inftru£tive caft, which from its naturr 
muft be vcry obfcure^ if not impenetrable, to us^ 
9t- this day; was,. I doubt not, derived the prinr 
cipal pleafure which tkeantients found in this 
fpecies of the drama. If the modern readcr 
would conceive any thing of the nature and 

degrec 
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dcgree of thts plea(iire^ he majr in part gue& at 
it, from refle&ing on the entertainment hc bini^ 
felf receives from the chara^rs of the downsin 
Shakefpear ; tciu^, as the poet himfelf hadi cha- 
radlerized them, ufe tbeir foltf^ like a JiaUdng 
borfey and^ under the prefeniation (fthatyfioot their 
wit. [As 70U like it.J 

221. AcRESTis SATYRos, ctc.] It hath 
been fhewn, that the poet could not intend, in 
thefe lines, to fix tbe origin of the fatyric drama. 
But, though this be certain, and the difpute 
concerning that point be therebjr determined^ 
yet is it to be noted, that he purpofely defcribes 
the (atyr in its ruder and lefs polilhed fbrm ; 
glancing cvcn at fome barbarities, which deform 
the Bacchic chorus ; which was properiy the 
fatyric piece, before Afchylus had j by his re- 
gular eonftittttion of thc drama, introdiiced it, 
under a very difFerent form on the ftage. The 
reafon of this condu£l is given in n, on f 203. 
Hence the propricty of the word nudavify which 
vjg^ambin rightly interprets, nvdos introduxit Sa^ 
iyrosy the poet hereby exprcffing the monftrout 
indecorum of this entertainment in its firft uh- 
impr£)ired ftate^ Alluding -alfo to' this ancidit 
chara^r ^ the Satyry he calls him ifpifj ii e. 
rudc and petulant ; and even adds, that his jeAs 
werc intcmperiilej andwithout the /nj^ mixture 

of 



-ti^fy ingesious' an4' lcarncd£^tic»>I^plam £9- 
ifolumi gr4ivitatii i. e. rcjeaing «veiy thing jferit 
bUs, bldding fdremeU^ as w<0 %» ' ^^ oU gnml^ 
Thus£L.iii. O.5J : 

Incebirm Jove et urbe RmO': 
i. e. bidding farewell to Jupiter [Capitdlinusj 
and Rome ; agreeably to what is fai(^ juft Be-» 
forc, 

AncUkrum et nofninis ei toga 

ObXitvSj eeiernaque Vejia. 

br, as SALVUS is ufed iflill mor^ renlarkabiy * in 

Alartial [16. 1. y.l ' :^j»*i ..:..> 

• • ^^ • -" , . .. }w^: j '. » :.:zi :.^ 

Ennius eft leifus salvo iihij KmcL, M^pngj, 

Etfua riferunt fecula Maomdenu, , ^ -. 
Farewelli allgrdmty^is a^^emote iirom iib^.Qi^ijp?^ 
fenfe of the words jf^r^ P^Jl^.^s inco^mkf^^^H 
from that of incolumis^ ox falyo Mmnti^^.^J^ 
qifalvus. j l .::j .:?- . ;; ..:•, 

223. InlECEBRIS fiJLAT .?T::9ft^Xft: Si?¥*: 
TATE MpRANDUS;SPj|CTAS9J?,-^-^3^C^j^^ 

gives usin theic jvprd^^t)i^:feaf^^~wJ^ ,fuc|i 
grpfs Ribaldrjr, afi.Yfc lpilW^Jtb?rA<€llM^jQR^^^ 
fifted oft was. end\|r^,Tj^]f.jt)c Jj!^^9it9&*6^, 
Rome. _^c^}^.xm^n}'^^ 
teiided, n^ty as iftiO^-sdaj^ f<?£^ttffefHSfirtaJB^ 
ment of the better- i^h^.i^ fSS^^i^S^-jfh: 
* VoL. r. O lemnitics. 
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kmnitics, indifFerendy for thc divieriion of thc 
whole city, it became neceflarjr to confult the 
taftc of the multitude, as wcH as of thofe, qttibus 
ifi equuSy et pater et res. 

And this reafon is furely fufficient to vindicite 
the poet from the cenfure of a late critic, who 
has fallen upon this part of the epiftle with no 
jncrcy. ^' The poct, fays he, fpends agreat num«> 
*' ber oF verfes about thefe fatyrs ; but thc fubr 
** jeft itfelf is unworthy his pen. He, who cpuld 
^* not bear the elegant mimes of Laberius, that 
^* he fhould think this farcical and obfcene trafli^ 
*' worth his peculiar notice, is fomewhat 
** ftrangc." I doubt not, it appeared fo to this 
writer, who neitbcr confidered the peculiar ne- 
ccffity of the fatyric picce, nor attended to the 
poet's purpofe and drift in this epiftle. Tbc 
fortnef is the more extradl-dinary, bccaufe he 
hath told us, and rightly too, " that, to content 
•* the people, the fatyric was fuperadded to the 
•' tragic drama," And he quotes a paflage from 
Dloniedeg, which gives the fame account, Satyr$s 
induxerunt ludendi caufajncandtqueyjimul ut fpeiia'^ 
tor inter rcs tragicas feriafque fatyrorum quoquejoas 
§t ludis dele6laretur. Should not this have 
taught hlm, that what was fo requifite to con- 
tcnt the people, might dcfervc fomc notice from 
^e poet ? This feircical trajb was chle)fly cal- 
culated for thofe, who without the enXicement ef 
2 ~ > 
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Jf agreeabk a change in thc entcrtainmcnt of the 
day, would not have had patiencc t6 fit out the 
tragcdyj which bcing intcnded for thfc gratifi- 
cation of the bettcr fort j ttrbani ef honejliy they^ 
In thcir turn, rcquircd to be diverted in the only 
way, which was to the lcvel of their taftci that 
of farcc and pleafantfy. Arid this I dafe b« 
Confideht, fo great a patron of liberty, as thi$ 
Ifvriter, will agf ce with itie in thinking to be but 
rcafonablc iil a free ftate ; which dught to makc^ 
fome provifion for the feWy that may chance; 
even under fuch sldvantages^ to want a truly 
critical fpirit. I hold then, that Horace ^fted, 
not only in the charadtcr of a good cf itic, but 6l 
a prudcnt man, ahd good citizen, in attempting 
to refine, what it had not becn equitable^ of 
Was not in his power, wholly to remove. But 
2. the learned cniic as little attended to the 
drift of the epiftle, Jte to the important ufe and 
neceffity of thc fatyric drama. He muft other- 
wife have feen, that, in an eflay to improve and 
regulate the Romto theatre (which is the fole 
purpofe of it) thCpoet^s bufinefs was to take ir> 
5ls it then ftood^ and to confine himfelf to fuch 
defefts and abufesj aS he found moft likely to 
•admit a corrciftion» ahd hoti as vlfionary pro- 
jeaors ufcj to propbfe a thorough reform of the 
publie tafte in evety ihftance. iThe Jtellanes had 
a&ual pofieffion of the ftige, and^from their ^nti^ 
O a quityj 
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^uity, and other (mjucUcet ia theic (kvcmr^ ^ 
well as from the very <Idigii,aiKl cnd «f th«r 
theatrical cntettainments^ «ould be fiive <^ 
i:eep it. What had the {K>et tfae»» lA tibde .ck-^ 
comftancosy to do» tut^ in purfsaiice of hia jsasii 
defign, to encourage a -refcMnnatioa^f tbat enter» 
tainmenty whicb he was not at liberty ahiblute- 
ly, and under every (hape» to rejeA* This he 
judged might moijt conveniently bc done by 
adopting the Gieelc Satyrs inftead of their own 
0/can chara£lerst With this chaBge, thbugh 
the Atellanes might aoty perhaps, be altoge» 
thcr to his owxt tafte,. jet he hopcd to rcnder it 
a tolerable entertainnicaC t» the • better, ;fort« 
And thiS) in h&f it_ mi^ht have bee^ by fpU 
lowing the dirf&idns here given ; part of whicb 
were intended to free it &oa& that ^feent and 
farckal trajhy whicbappears to havc bcen no le(k 
ofFenfivc to the poet^ than to this critic. 

As for the fo much applauded mima^Aey had 
tiotj it is probable^ at this^ thne gaiacd a footii^ 
on the ftage^ fufficient to^ cntitle them to f^ 
much confiderationw This was a aew upftact^ 
i^ciea of the dFaina, ndiicji) thougfa it faad, the 
coRt»o& good^-fortune of abford noveltiea^ ta 
take withthe jgreati yet was genecally di£q>- 
pfbved bymen^of bettevtaftcy-and better morals. 
Cicero had pafl^d a ievere cenfure upon it ia 
one of his epiftles,. f Ad famil, ix, i6.J which 

intimates». 
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f ntunates, th^t it was of a more buffoon and ri- 
4i^uIous compofinpn, tfaaa their Atellanes; 
vrhofe place it hegan to be the faibbn to fupply 
vnih thifi ribaldry* A^^ we.colleft tfae fame 
thijig A-oin iJidiat Ovid qbferves of it in apologf 
for the loofrn^s ot his owi^ yerfes, 

^id Ji fcriffijfem MiMoil iAJicenajosdntisj 
^i fe7np& vetiti critntn dmoris hdbmt f 



tfecfatis ince/tis temeretri 'Uocikis ixxresy 
' Affiiefcunt oculi niulta pttSehdafaH, 

• Trift. l.ii: ^j^^j. 

Hoi^y viidi diis wrUe^'s leave, nught ther^- 
fbre judge 'H betteirtp remn ti^ AteU^Jtes (u^- 

.^r foinfi T9ftn(9ioiis^ tji^ f^^pt iMrbat; yn^ 
hiucb worfe. Buc the miines. q£ L^beirii^ .vireiie 
quite anQther thjng. They w^re all deganc^. 
So J. Scaliger [Commepjt.. fie^ Coziu£<L atvl 
Tragoed. C. vi.j and) after him, thi$ writer, 
tdls us ; but on no better grounds, than that 
be wrotegood I^atin (though not alvirays that^ 
«s may be feen in A. Gellius, l.xvi. c. 7.) ajqfd 

• hath left 4 few ejegant» mpral fcraps bebi^d 
him* But what then^ tb^ kind pf compojdtiQ.n 

; waa ridicjulou^ and abfurd^ ^and, in every view, 

fiir lefs tolerable, than thcfatyrs ^W.^r-vt^-refl^- 

}ation of Horacc. The latter was a regular 

jlcaa^ confifting of an intire fable^ condu£led 

O 3 according 
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according to thc rulcs of probability and good 

fcnfc, bnly daih^ With a Httlc extravagiance foF 

thc fakc of thc mob. Thc charaflcr of th< 

ibrmcr hath bccn givcn abovc from unqucftioh- 

iblc authoritics. Aecordingly Diomcdcs [iii: 

p. 488. cd. Putfch.] dcfincs it to bc im im- 

vergnt and, lafciviou^ imitation of obfcene a&s— 

mimiis ejtfirmonis cujuflibet motus Jbie reverentia^ 

yelfaStorum et turpium cum lafcivia imitaiio. And 

Scaliger hjmfelf qwns veri mimi propriun^ ejfi 

quadam firdida ut affeilet^ loc. cit. It feems, in 

.(bort^ to have becn a confufcd medley of comic 

droUcry on a variety of fubjcas, without any 

confifteht order 6r defign; deliv€red by one 

"tflor,'' and hclghtcned v^ith all the ifcence 6f 

"iWccftii gefticulation.' Its beft charadbr, as 

"pr^vdfiifcd by its grcatcft maftcr, Laberius, was 

that of bcing witty in a vcry bad way [Se|i. 

Gontrov. I. iii. c. 18.] and its fole end and 

boaft, rifu diducere riSfum [Hor. i. S. x. 7.'] 

which, whatcver virtue it may be, is npt always 

a prdof of much elegance. But I have fpciit 

toi) rnahy words 6n a criticifm, which the ih- 

'g^nious author, I am pcrfuaded, let fill uh- 

^a^arfes, and did not mean to give us as the re- 

' fult' of a mature and wcU-wcighed deliberation 

OH this futijca. 

225. Yit 
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~ »25. Verum xxa risores, etc,] The con- 
ncAixig pzrticle^virumy expreil^ ihe Qppofition 
ijg^te»4e4 between the ;original fatyr and th^t- 
>griiich the poet approves. . For having infinuated 
the propriety pf the fetyric fliews, as well froip 
the pra£tice of Greece, as the nature of feftiya) 
felemnities, the poet gpes pn to anim^dvert on 
tthcic deftcas, and toprefrrib^ fucb rules^ in the 
qpndud^ of ^hpm, as might render them a toler* 
aJble. diyerfion, evon to the better fort. Thi3 
introdu<^ion of tbe fubje<fl hath np fmall art. 
For, there being at this time (as hath been 
£|jiewn) atji attempt^ to })|ring in the Greek fatyrs^ 
while the Atellane plays (as was likely) flill held 
the afie<^pns of the people, the ppet was not 
ppenly to reproacb and difcredit thefe^ but, by 
a tacit preference, to fupport and juftify the 
pther. This is donc^ with addrefs* For, in- 
ftead of critlcifing the Atellanes, whi^h came 
dire£|tly in his way, after baving clofed his ac- 
count of the Roman tragedy, he rclgtes, as it 
were, incidentally, the pra£lice of antient Greece 
in exhibiting fatyrs, and thence immediately 
pafie^ on, without fo fnuch as toucbing on the 
■ other favourite entertainment, to ofici: fome di- 
reftions concerning the fatyric dram^. 

O 4 W^Ni 
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ADHIBEBlTUlt HSROS, etC,] GOds tfld H^X^ 

ineit iBtfodwced t8 weH intp tt»fe fttyric as tni#fr 
ilmma, ahd oftch Ae yery fkme Gbds »d fl^' 
tbes^ wfakh had horh a part in the prec^jAg 
tnigedy i a praAice^ which Horace;^ t foppofbj 
intendied^ by this hint, tp reconunend aimell 
ircgular» This gaye the ferioua, tragic ai^. ti^ 
tfae ftfijrr. Thecomic arofe froin the rijir aM 
itfAmr, wbo was either a fatyr hiinftM'^ or Co^ 
charaAer of ian extravaganty-ridiculoiis cAft^ liiet^ 
ia fatyr. Ofthis kind^ (ays Diomed<$» froih 
fwhom I take this accoimt, are Autoljrcbus ^am 
Burris : Wfaich Ibft |)trticular I mehtipn for- tb^ 
•iake df juftifying a corredion of die leamed 
Cafauboni This great critic conjeduml, that, 
inftead of Btnrss^ inthis plac^, it fliouUbe read 
Buftris. His resafon is « nam Bterris i/le ex Grta^ 
^^ €oram: piais imbi mn nottis :** which reafeh 
hath more force, than appears at firft fight. For 
the very nature of this diverfion required, that 
' the pi^inCfpal chara6ter of it fliould be well 
• known, which it was fcarce likely to be, if not 
. taken ixom a common fl|[>ry in their poets« B>it 
. 'VofiiMS Obje^ "yjrf mn eafuerit perfina ridi- 
f * cula ;" contrary to what the grammarian re- 
prefents it. Buthowib? Bufiris was a favage, 
jnhofpitable tyrant, who facrificcd ftrangers. 

And 
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And what fhould hinder this charadcr firom bc- 
|ng m^de ridictilous^ z$ well a^ Polypfathieiti the 
pyclopft f Thcfr cterafterd Weit; hcft unlike; 
And) a? is fetli in that taib, the lantri^eniSs kn^W f6 
Tet foith fudi nionftei-s <j»f cfnelty in a light, tjiail 
rehdered tUem equally abfurd and deteiftable. 
Thfe was agrefeable to th^ff hnmanity, whidi^ 
%>y fucH reprtfentatibns, Ibved to cultivate k 
fpirit. cif btnevolencc inthe fpe^tatore; and 
fh^ tiiC pioral tendency of cvcfi the abfurfrfl 
pf the antient'dram«ic fhews." Theobjeftion 
of YoffiuA is-then of po, weight. -. But;what fur- 
ther confirms^the emendation of the exccUeiit 
Cafaubon, is a manufcnpt notc on tbe margki 
of a printed copy pf^this bcpk f «i]^ w^iich I have 
now by me, as it &ouId feem, from bis owjti 
hand, ^* leSfhnm vtro qumn reJHiuimus £tiam in 
. f ' opiimo cadice Puteamo^ pojiea ifmnimus.^* The 
learned reader will therefore, hcnceforth, look 
.upon the text of JDiomedeSj in this place, as fully 
fettled. 

5129. MXGRET IK OBSCURA^ etC.-— AuT, 

pUM viT AT etc.] The two faults, cautioned 

againfl, are i. a too low, or vulgar expreffion, 

. in the comit parts ; and 2. a todfublime one, 

[0] I» the libr^y of .E^mgnucl C<^ege, Cam< 
^Midgc. 

in /^ 
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|n the tragic. Tht formirjofihtk laults would 
aJiDoft natundly adhere ta the firft cflays of thc 
Roman i^tyrs» from tbe buiFoon genius of thc 
o|d ^tdbuie : and the lattirj from not ^zppK^ 
bending th^ ti:uc. nieafure and 4cgree of the 
tragic mi3cture. To corredl both thefe» the 
ppet give$ the exa^eft idea of the fatyrs, in tb«. 
image pf a Roman matrpnf fluring in the mirdi 
of a religiotts feftiva]. , The occafion obligo4 io 
;(bme freedoms ; ahd yet the dignity of her cha*- 
Vider demanded a deoent reierve; 

234. NoN BGO IKOHNATA etC.] Thc fcopc 

bf thefe lines may be to.regolate the fatyrid ftyle, 
*by the Jdea of its charader, before given, in the 
allufion to a, Roraan .matrpn. Conformably to 
that idea, a plain, unornamented expreflion 
[from :^ 234 to 236.] muft not always be ufcd. 
Thc threc following lines inforcc this gcneral 
application by cxample. 

If thc exaft reader find himfclf dif&tisfied 
v/ith this glofs, which feems thc only one, the 
words> as they now ftand, will bear, he may, 
pcrhaps, inclinc to adtnit the following conr 
jcfture, wbich propofes to rcad, inftead of /««r> 
tnrta^ po?ifirata, I. Thc context, I think, re- 
quires this changc. For the tWQ faults obferved 
above [^f^ 229, JQ.] werc, i. a too low cxpreffion, 
and^. 2. a too lofty, Corretponding tp this 

4puble 
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double charge, the poet having fixed the idea of 
this fpecies of compofitioil [;^ 231, 2, 3.] Ihould 
tiaturatly be led to apply it to both points in 
queftion : i. to the comic. part, in prefcribing 
the true meafure of its condefceniion, and, 2. 
to the tragic, in fettiing the true bounds of itt 
elevation. And this, according tp the reading 
t^^re ofiered, the poet doth, only in an inverted 
order. The fenfe of the whole would be this, 

1. Non ego HoKORATA et dominantia nomina 

folum 
yerbaquej PtfineSyfatyrorumfcriptoramabo: 

1. /. in the tragic fcenes, I woiild not confine 
myfdf to fuch words only,. as arc iri honour, 
and JliEir rule in tragic, and the moft ferious fub- 
jefts ; this ftateliriefs not agreeing to the eon- 
defcending levity of the fatyr. 

2. Necfic enitar trngico differre colorij 

Ut nlhtl interfit Davufneloquatur^ et audaz 
PythiaSy emunSto lucrata Simone talentum^ 
An cufios famulufque Dei Silenus alumni^ 

I. e, nor, on the contrary, in the comic fcencs , 
would I incur tbe other extreme of a too plain, 
and vu}gar expreflion, this as little fuiting its 
inherent matronliice dignity. But, II. this cor- 
.reftion improves the exprejjion as well as the 
fenfe. For befides the oppofitiqp, implied in 

the 
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tkmhi&ntia faath ncm its genuiM fcnfiif $nii 
nM dmt ftmnge and femgti on^ ft>fce4 «pm tf 
pat <if the Grtek lang^itge. As coiinQAed^Kitli 
hff^m^ k becottfttt/aniettipfaor^ ^legantlj pur- 
^l I ind hath too a fingulajr proprietj, th« 
|Mt faere fpeaking of Agurative ;^erqift* An4 
Jtfafm l^^^w^rtf^ kfelf, it fcems to have faetn # 
Bpbitjar ift^ of bxpxeiBon with Hor^e. Thuf 
£2 £p. il. 1X2*] hsnore indigna VQcabula aj^e fuch 
W6rds as have parum JpUndoris ahd arc fiu pon^ 
Jere. And ^^ qua funt in homre voeabula** is 
ij)okeh'of the contrary ones, fuch as ar^ fit to 
cnter info a Krions tragic compofition, an .thie 
veryepiftky i^ys,/ ^ 

240. Ex NOTO FicTVM etc.J This preccpt 
[from jr 240 to 244J is aoalogOHS to that^ be- 
forc given [:fr 129] concerning tragedy. It di- 
re£ls to form thc fatyrs out of a known fubjea. 
The reafons are, in general, the fame for both. 
Only one feems peculiar to the fatyrs. , For the 
caft of them being Tieceflarily romantic, and the 
iperfons, thofe fantajllc beings, called fatyrs, the 
iti tfAot^yy tor pfbbablc, will require the {u\3^e& 
tb have gained a popular belief, without which 
the reprefent^tion muft appear unnaturai. N6w 
' thefc ilibjeSs^ which havc gained a popular bc- 
• ^ief, in Confequcnce of xAd ^raelition, and their 

frequent 
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Irequ^t cckbradoh U Ae iKiet^ iagrp wl^ Hf^ 
raoe calls wta-, fiiSt as newjy u>yex¥Ded rubje^f^ 
or, whicb come$ to tbe £une.tbiag» fi^k a^ ha4 
nfitijb^.employed by other wxjtors^ indUia, be^ 
QnaUkeoccafion^lsrms^gw/^.. .Xi^ecQnfUi;«ic^ 
lies thus. Having mantioned Siknus m f 2391 
one of die commoneft charaders in this dram^ 
an objedlon immediately oiFers itfdf; .^^ h»t 
^^ what good poet will engage in fubje^ aiut 
*^ charafters fo trite and hackncy'd ?'* The an^ 
fwer is, ex noto fiSftm camnn fe,quar^ i. e. bpw- 
ever triteand well known this and ibme other 
charaAers, efTential to the fatyr, a^, and Qiiuft 
be ; yet will thcrc be jftill room for 6£tipn afi4 
genius to ihew itfelf. The cpndu^ and dif- 
pofition of the play may be wbolly new, and 
above the ability of tommQft writcrSy Umtum 
feriis junlfuraqui pollit^ . 

244. SyLVISDEDUCTICAVJtANTetC.] Havr 

ing before ^f 232] fettled tbe true .idca of the 
fatyric ftyle in general, he now treats of tbe.pCi- 
culiar language of the fatyrs themlclvci». '-- Tbi$ 
common fenfe demandsto be in cohformity with 
theirfylvan charafter, neither affe<3e^y tender 
and gallant, on the one band ^ nor groi$ly^^ a^d 
offenfivcly obfcene, pn thp oth^r, The fifj/l 
of chefe cautipns feems leveUed at a falfe |m- 
^prpvement, which, on the introdu<9;ion of the 

Roman 
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Romsm iatyr, was probably attcmptcd on thi^ 
fimpk, rude plan of the Greek, without con*' 
fidering the ruftic extra&'on and manners of 
thc feuns and fatyrs, The latterj obliquely 
glances at the impurities o( the Atellane, whofe 
licentious ribaldry, as hath faeen obferved, 
would, of courfe, infeft the firft eflays df the 
Roman fatyr. 

But thefe rules fo neceflary to bc followcd in 
thc fatyricy arc (to obferve it by the way) ftill 
more eflential to the PASTORAt pbeiA: the 
fortunes and charaSer of which (though num- 
berlefs volumes have been writtcn upon it) wxf 
be given in few words, 

Thc prodigious number of writing^, Callcd 
Paftoral, which have been current in all timcs^ 
«nd in all languagcs, Ihews there is fomething 
very taking in this poem. And no wonder, 
fincc it addrefles itfelf to thre£ lcading princir 
ples in human nature, ths love of e ase, the 

I.OVE OF BEAUTY, and THE MORAL SENSE : 

fuch pieccs as thefe being employcd in repre* 
fenting to us the tranqijillity, the inno- 
CENCE, and thc scenery, of thc rural life. 
JBut though thefe ideas are of themfcjves agree-^ 
able, good fenfe will not be fatisfied unlefs they 
appear to have fome foundation in truth and na- 
ture. And eycn, then, their impreflion will be 
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but faini, if they are not, further, employed to 
convey inftruSlion^ or inttrift tht heart. 

Henoe the difFerent firmsj under whlch this 
poeoi hath appeared. Theocritus thought k 
fuificient to give a reality to his pifhures of tfa^ 
rural manners. But in fo doing it was too ap« 
parent that his draught would often be coarfe 
and unpleafmg. And, in fa£t, we find that )ii« 
Ihepherds, contrary to the poet^s rule, 

^"'^immunda crepent ignonuniofaque di^a* 

ViRGiL avoided this extreme. Without de-- 
parting very widely from the fimplicity of ruiHc 
nature, his fhepherds are more decent, their 
lives more ferene, and, in general, the fcene 
more inviting. But the rcfinements of his age 
not well agreeing to thefe fimple delineationSt 
and his views in writing not being merely to 
entertain, he faw fit to allegorize thefe agreeable 
Cmcies^ and make them the vehicles of hijioricat^ 
and fometimes even oi philofophic^ information. ' 

Our Spenser wanted to engrofs all the beau^ 
tics of his mafters ; and fo, to the artlefs and toa 
natural drawing of the Greckj added tbe deep 
allegoric defign of the Latin^ poet. 

One eafily fees that this xnigmatic cafl of tfae 
paflor^il was meant to give it an air of in- 
ftr.u£tion> and to make it a reafonable entcr^ 

t^inmeitt 
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Uinmcnt ta,fucb ^ woh14 naufeate a ioct af 

writing, 

^^ Whcre pura deicription held the phct of 
wfenfei^ 

But this rcjinement was out of place, as not 
bnljr inoonfiiftent with the fimplicity of the 
paftoral chara£ler, but as tending to rob us in sr 
go6d degree of the pleafurej which thefe amuiing 
and pifturefque poems are intended to give. 

Others theirfore took another rbute. The 
famous Tasso, by an effort of genius which 
hath done him more honour than even his epic 
taients, produced a new kind of paftoral, by en- 
grafting it on the drama. And under this' 
ibrm, paftoral poetry became all the vogue; 
The charming Amintas w^as even commented 
by the grcateft fcholars and critics. It waf 
xeadj adnjiired, and imitated by all the world. 

There is no need to depreciate the fine copies 
that were taken of it, in Italy. But thofe by 
^ur own poets w^erc, by far, the beft, Shakes- 
I^EARE had, indeed, fet the example of fome- 
thing like paftoral dramas, in our language^ 
and in his Jf^inter^s Tale^ As ye Uke itj and fpmc 
other of his pieccs, has enchanted every body 
wlth his natural fylvan manners, and fylvan 
fccncs. But P^LETCHER fct himfelf, in earnefti 
lo emulate t}ic Itallan, yet ftill with an eye oF 

reverence 
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r^verehce towards die Englilb, poet. In his 
fiiitbful Jhepherdefs he furpaffes ikt former^ m the 
tariety cf hia paintkigs. aiid the beautjr of his 
fcene ; and only falls ihort of the htter^ in the 
taruth of manners, and a qertaih original grace 
bf invehtion whkh no imitation can reach. 
The fafhion was now fo far eftabliflied, that 
<every poet of the time wpuld try his hand at a 
paftoral. Even furly Ben^ though he.found no 
precedent for it ambng his antients, was.caught 
with the beauty of this novel drama, and, it 
inuft be owned, has written above himfelf in the 
fragment of his fad Jhepherd. — The fcehe, at 
kngth, was clofed with the Comus of Mil- 
TON, who, in his rural palntingsj almoft equal-^ 
led the fimplicity and nature of Shakefpearc and 
Fletcherj ahdj in the purity and fplendor of his 
expreffion, outdid Tasso. 

In this new form of the paftoral, what was 
childiih before, is readily admitted and excufed. 
A fimple moraltHc being the grouhdwork of the 
piece, the charms of defijription and all the em- 
bcllifliments of the fcene are only fiibfervient to 
the higher purpofe of pidluring the mahners, or 
fouching the hearti 

But the good fenfe of Shakefpeare, or per- 
haps the felicity of his genius, was admiralble. 
Inftead of the deep tragtc air of TalTo (which 
ha& been generally followed) and his continu- 

VoL. I. P ance 
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throiigh)/!rr»qAfk beijOiityiiBwdp* nh-(oS thcfir 
playful iniagjfbjOotttrkh hisrCOOiic.icfUiB^^. . He 
fxyfy i fiqD|>oft>.' tha.t j^atftoml /ulge£b w^^eiMnfit 
to beiar stteiLgie (iiftre& AimI befiidcs^ wbm the: 
diftreft/riti^s^to anf heightr tbe wantOBn^fs of 
paftoiad. itni^eiy grows diftaftefoU Wh«)^cas 
^he genias.Qf comedjr admits of bumbler 4ii^ 
trefiea}:and lexvcs usatleifufe to reereate outt 
fblves' whhithfcfe imagesy as no wa^ interfering 
tiliib:diedraiight of chafa(9»rs, or tbc tnanagci- 
tnent of a comic taie. But to miakc x^mfitnf 
pri^;^ wtett-^afrwanting in/^^ir^ Shaktfpeafe 
hath, with great judgment, adoptedthc popular 
fyftem of ^Fsteffei j whkh, wfaile it fo naturall/ 
fuppKes thft^ "placer of the oU fylvan theology, 
g-ivesaJMtifcteef^ to this foit of paftoral painting 
which is-perfe^Stly ihimitable. 

'In-a wordj iif Taflfohad' the honour of in- 
<€WCiiig ^'-''j^ajfhrai dmm^ propcrly fo called; 
Sfaakefpeaife4i4ug (hewn i|S the juft appKcation oi 
faj^rtitp^nfi: Whkh, howevcr anmfing to 
ilti^iiftiigii^^on) gcod fenfe will hantty endute, 
tfe>ceepe-!ii a^fliQft djaltogi^iDrinfoiheoccafionaf 
di-amatic foenes; ztidinthijionlyy aritienret 
to the difplay bf charaftere «k) tfiie condu(£b of 
the pbet's plbt. 

*' Ancltocbhfirtii thefe obfervatibns on^paftoral 
pj^^tvy^ \^hich" may bc^ tboiight too fevcre, one 

itiay 
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tdiif^^fdtft that f«ili) ineflbSl^iwM tte judg^ 
iftimt (Nifl^ u|i(tHi it bythat gi^t .crh^cy as well 
a& ' wit^ CfiRVANTi^» He ooncMes- his famous 
advmtnres, with a kind <kf proje^ilbr tijai knight 
and fqtiire u iumfiipberdst aa evi^t ridicule 
bn ^e turij of tflat time fbr paftoral poems and 
rc^tiit^ces, that were b^gininifig to. fucoeed to 
tlieir books of heroic knight-errahti^. Not^ 
but it contains^ alfo, a fine ftroke of inord cri^ 
fi^ijkj as impiying, w&at is ^en &omexperience 
to be tod triie; that iheh ca^able bf mhnutg into 
inni ehdihfiafm are ieldom cured ofitbut by 
ibme fudden diverfton of the imaginatiQfi^ which 
drives them into ahother. 
V . Ih cohclufion) the read^r wiU loarcjily a(k me,- 
whijr, ih tbis dedu£tionl df the Jb&ftQrf and ge«^ 
hius. of paftbral pbetry^ I have idK^.no notict 
6f what has been writben of this kind» ip France; 
which^ if it be ho't tfie mo& iinpgetical n^ti.dti lA 
Europe, is at leaft the moft «n;^m^ Nor ia 
tfaeir eriticifitt of this f oem thvbch Ms^t&r than 
Aeir exccuition* A latcfrrijter j^J jyjdee^ pro-» 
fimiiKces M. de Footendle'» dUcQur;fi9..eh:paftQnl 
ipdeixy^:h ke one tff ibe^fiwffi pieeeis ijf critidfm in 
^ Uforld. Foc my pattil can pnlf % i^t if 
mfafir ihore tpleiable tMh^li^^ paftoj^ilst^ , 

(^J Mr.Humei Of Siwutlicijy^ anV Ripinea 
'- - r p a - i 448. Of- 
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248, Offendentur enim quibus bst' e- 

QUUS ET PATER ET RESj Thc pOCt, ifl hlS Cn- 

deavour to reclaim his countrymcn from the tafte 
•Ifcene^ v^ty politely, by a common figure, repre- 
fent? that as being thefa^J^ which he wifhed td 
6e fo.. For what reccptiOn the rankeft obfceni- 
tfes met'\Vith on the Roman ftage we learn from 
Ovid's account of the fucccfs of the Mimi : 

i Nohilis }>o$ 'Oirgo matronaque^ virqtu puirque, 
Spe^dt: it i magnd parU fcnatus adtft* 

Trift. li. :► 50ir 

This, indeed, was not till fome timc after the 
date of diis cpiftlc. But w« may gucfs from 
hcncc what muft have been the tendcncy of thc 
gencralxlrfpofition, and may fee to how little ef- 
feft the poet had laboured to divcrt the public 
attehtion frem the Mimes to his reformed jtel^ 
times, 

25^. Sylla-ba longa BREvi, etc.] This 
^h6lc critiqiie dn the fatyrs concludes with fomc 
iire<Sions about the lambic vferfe. When thc 
commentary aflerts, fhat tbii metre was com- 
mon to tragedy and the fatyrs, this is jaot to be 
takcn ftrictly ; the fatyrs, in this re;fpe£^, as in 
cvery other^ fuftaining a fort of intermediatc 
charafter bctwixt tragedy and comedy. For, 
2 accurately 
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accurately fpeaking, th^ir proper meafure, as 
the Grammarians teach, was the lambic, en-: 
livened with thc tribrachys. " Gaudent \yiStov, 
*M. ii. c. met. lamb.] trifyllalo pede et maxime 
" tribrache.^^ Yct there was likenefs cnough to 
confider this whole afFair of tbe metre under the 
fame head. The Roman dramatic writers were 
yery carelefs in their verfification, which arofe, 
as is hinted, f 259, from an immoderate and 
undiftinguifhing veneration of theirold poets. 

In conclufion of all that has bcen ^^iyered, on 
the fubjeft of thefeyi^rj, it may be aij>u(ipg t^ 
the learned reader to hear a celejjrated French 
critic exprefs himfelf in the following manner ; 
'' Les Romains donnoient encore Ic nom de Satyre 
" a une cfpece de Piece PaJioraU'*^ qui tenoit, dit 
*' c«, le milieu entre la Tragedie et la Comcdie. 
*' Cejl tout ce que nous en/favons" [Mem. de 
VHiJl. desEelles Leti. tom. xvii. p. 211.] 

264. Et data Romanis venia est in- 
piGNA POETis.] It appears certainly, that 
what is faid herc concerning the metre of drama'] 
tic poems, was peculiarly calculatied for the corr 
rcftion of the Roman negllgence, and inac- 
curacy in this refpeft. This, if it had not been 
fo cxprefsly told us, would have bcen feen from 
thc fcw remaining fragments of the old Latin 
plays, in which a rcnurkablc carclelTnefs of 
P 3 numbers 
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numbcrs i* oWS^W. Thiygivesiiprefiiniptionj 
that, with the like advsntageof coniuhin^ theni^ 
it would flMb appear, that the rtOtof the poet^ 
rulcs wtre dire£led to the faitte end, and Aat ' 
cven fuch,**j arc delivered in the mdtt ihfkilixt» * 
and gencnd forih^ had a peculiar reference, agree- 
ably to what! isl ftcre taughtofthe plilh bf this 
jpoem, to the roitefponding defcAs in the ftate 
bf th^ Roman ftage. 

270. At vestri proavi Pi-autinos et nu- 

MEROS £t Lat)1>AV£RE SALES ; NlMlUM PA- 
^IENTER UTfkU^MQUE, Ne DICAM STULTE, liil- 

liATii] It hath" been thought ftrange, tilat 
Horace fliould pafs fo fevere a cenfure on the 
wit of Plaut&s,- wliich yet appeured to Ciccro fo 
admirablc, that hc fpeaks of it as eligatu^ iirBa^ ^ 
numy ingeniofumyfaceium. [De OflF. i, 29.] Nor 
can it -be ftW; thib this dilterence of jiidgmtot 
was owihg ^o the improved dclicacy of tafte for ' 
wit, in thfe Auguftan age, fince it d*th not ap-- 
pear, that Hoface^s own jokes, wHen he attempts"-* 
to divcrt us in this way, are atall tetter thaii^ 
Cicero's. ' - '^ -^ ' ?: 

Thc cotnthon anfwcr, fo far as itTcfpeas thf ' 
poet, is, 1 believe, thc true ohc: ** that endea-' 
*« vourliig tfc t^eat dbwn the exccffive vencration 
*' of thc elder Roman potet^, antf, among thereit 
\' (as appcarsfirbm 2 Ep.i.aikl A. P. i^ij^bf' 

«* Plautus, 
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«^ Plautus» fae< QC»(wEf^imiha^iftf^fi>,,9v€ty . 
*' thc teaft 4efc£k iA WsRwriJkigfi. Sto^VBhy i» : 

" him.'- But.th«o,,thiftiw:ap illf .f^^^r-^i^Jit \^j\ 
was not^-jfo over-nice asr to^-dj^ik» ]Pl^t^«'''Wftv^^ 
in the.. maiii, and, .butin t^s yiew;,! pfobj^ljr.^^ 
ha4 iiot criticixed ]u,ava( adl, I coUei3»ij7Qa>>Jixi9rj , 
expreis approbation of thc wit of the^^fl ^e^i,.^. 
which certainly was not more dplic^^:,- tb^* - 
tbat of Plataus. 

Fortius et meRus magnas plerumquejkat pj\ ., , , . 
lUijfcripiaquibuscQmasdiqprtfQi^^i^}^^^ ., ^. 
iJocJiabant^ Hoc: suijiT iMiT/^K^iYr ,.,,., 

I know;, it hath bei;n iii?v^bl:5^:,lb;it^syg9[in .tbi*;; 
verjr place, where he ccj^fi* j^,|b^fivij^ ?!?H^Wit) 
he direi^ us ad. Grmca ^^^^^npJari^f^i^.^^^^^zs his . 
critics underftand bim, to Ari^tqphag|§s^ ^d tbe 
other writers of tbe old .Come4y;;,,biAti fucba,. 
diredion in this piace^ .were.altip^e^eirr^jqrtpro-^ 
per, and tbe fuppofition i$»,befides^^apglpabk^ 
miftake. Fpr the Guecajixempkfri^ ^jp fcle^^redi 
to only^ as models in exa£l verfification, a^.^e 
tenor of tjie plac? fully fcews» . 4<>4r:wb>avHo- 
race afterwards ren^lw.oa>he wif^xj/flaMlu^ 
in addition to ^th^ ^bfi^atioiis on; ^G;tre,.is..a> 

jicw and diftinft «rij^cifi5b:i^«4iH?8h^J^ 
jrefereixce t^ tb(S ;^c<^jag diri^ion. j^^ut ftill» 
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as I faid, llonte appears no fuclr enemy to t^e 
old comh: «irit, as, without the. particiilar reafon 
affigned, to hafe fo ftyerely condemned it. The 
diffictilty 18 tb account for CiceK>'8 fo peculiar 
adniiratidn of it, and thiit a tafte, otherwife fo 
exa£l, as his, fliould delight in the coarfe hu- 
mour of Plaiitus, and the oM comedy» The 
cafe, I belitve, was this : 

■ Cicero had imbibed a-ftrong relifh of th^ frank 
and libertine wit of the old comedyj as beft fuit- ■ 
ed to the genius of popular eloquence ; which^ 
though it demands to be tempered with fome 
urbariity, yct never attains its end fo cffeayally, 
as when let down aiid' accommodated, in fome 
certain degree, to the general tafte and manners 
df the people. This Cicero In eflfeft owns, when 
he tells us, the main end of jefting at the bar 
[De Ortit. ccxl.] is, not to acquire the credit of 
confummati humouf, but to carry the caufe, ut 
prtficianius aJiquid : that is, to make an imprejjion 
hn the peiple ; which is gehcrally, we know, bet- 
ter dohe t>y z coarfer joke, than by tHe elegance 
prrcfincd raillcry. And that this was the real 
ground bf Cicero*s preference of the old comedy 
to the new, may be concluded, not only from 
thc nature of the thing, and his own example 
(for he was ever reckbned intemperate in hift 
jefts, which by no nieans anfwer to the elegance 
of his cKarafter) but is certairHy cbllfeded from 

what 
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yrhat Quintilumy in hi9 «cqpunt.Qf.it^ exprersly 
pbiervet of the pld cofm^y» -A^^^Vi ^ H^ pff^fo 
(pft Hmf^mm) aut.fmuUorfa or/jifltiiuSf aut ad 
\raitores:fmen4^s aptjor. The ,re^fonj, doubtlefs, 
was,- thdX Jinnith^ ^xyiprmpt^qndelf^uentfree'^ 
dfimy Vires etfacundi£tm ^'^fr^y ; which he had 
befbre obferved, fp peculisu:)y belq^ged to it. 

And thisa I think, will go ibme .way towards 
cle^fing an embarai&iig circumftance in the 
hiftory, of the j^qman leax ning^which I know 
not} if any writer hath yet takeu.notice of. It 
is, that though Menander and the authors of thc^ 
new comedy were afterwards admired, as the only 
mafters of thc comic draaa» yet tbis $ioes not ap- 
pear to faave been iieen, or, at leaft, fo fully ac- 
knowledged, by t}i^ Roman^M^iter^, till after the 
Auguftan age; notn^lthijanding. jthat the Ro* 
inan tafte was, from tbat tin^e, v^fitily declining. 
The reafon» I doubt noc, w^» t;hat ,the popular 
eloq^uence, whicK continued^ in agood degrec 
of vigour, to that. tio^e, participating more of 
the freedom of the old con^ic.baj;kt^r, and reje6l- 
ing, as improper to its end, the refinements of 
tb^ neva^. infenftbly depraved,.fbp public tafte; 
which, by degrees onlyy^and nj^t tiil aftudied and 
cautious d&clapiation had, ,by..thfi,ne.ceilary in- 
iluence of abfolute power, fucce^ded to the U- 
^jerty of their old oratory, was fi^Uy jeconciled to 
thc delicacy and ftriit decorum of Menander'$ 

wlt. 
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^^it, mig^ feemto btarhardag^dnftk^cm-tn 
finnrtbhraceomit. Thispoet» fhbcirwitll dle: 
(hpremrdQgaacc o£ Menaader's manner^ anda^! ' 
tempting too-feoa, befbr^ die public tafte it^a»'^ 
fbfficienciy^fbhiiedlbrit, to briflg ic on theftage^ v 
had occi^on Ar all the credit, his noUe pattojia ^ 
could give- ifimv to ibpport himfelf «^ttnfl tlio 
popular damtur* What was Ac objeft ofdiat' , 
thmmri waleam from a curious paffiige in one • 
of his prologues^ where his adveriaiy is made to 
objcd,- •'':■■■ ■ ^'' ^ -i. 

Tenui' 4ffi::or4ti^H4 A J^iptura Jrvi^' - -^w? 

., . vr ::: -: ..• ProUad Phonm ', , 

Thc fcnfe of which is not, as his commentatort.tr 
have tdlyrtbought^ /W.^^/^ wof bw and 
trifingy i^: ^s -could never be pretended, but ; 
thai his/Uaif^t^ Ufas itffipiJ^ imdhis^hara^s^ end^, 
in g^neral^ his ^vfxih iemp^Jitimy ivith$ut that camicj 
hiightimjtig^ tphi^h thiir vitiated tafiis rfqm^i^ 
This further appears from thofe conunpn vcr£^ 
of Cacfar, whcre, chara<5tcrizing the geniu^ o^ 
Terence'a plays^as devoid of tbis coi^ic ijpii^, 
he calls theoi liniafcripta: . ►. .^ , v . 

Lenidus atqueutinam sckittis ee^$in^afiret\m. 

CoMICA : ■; 

wcfds, which arc the cleareft comment on tike 

lines in queftion,. 

But 
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'Iput thir fmoos jni%Bient*bf<2Bila^ 
to be fcrutmiscd more Mrrowly* - Ft|r rit {lugr'' 
be iaid ^^ tbkt hfvis cmica T fuppofehhntnfnmiiit^ 
the comic drbUcry: of the dd^znd wttddkcomtifii^. 
whereas it is inore probable he* meant tbe fih^^ 
gant but high humonr of th^ -beft imters ^i 
the mw^ particularfy of Menandiir; iWiyeJifci 
doth he caU Terence, *' Dmidiatr MaimdifF* - 
There ~is the more force in this ofajedion» be*: 
caufe tbe tfygtmt but bigh humottr^ herementionedp^ 
is of the trueft merit in comedyp^and^becaiife^ 
Menarider, of whom the antients fpeak fo^io*': 
fiourably, and*whom we only khow by their en- 
comiums, may be teaibli Aly^thbi^t t(^'haTre i^ 
celled in it. - Whalt occurs in anfwer to it, is 
this. ■• ' ■ /^" ■: '•''i''^"'!o r^-'' .>;t T 

I- TheAntientsaMgtoer^yMft^ed^totmwr' 
had very little of wharwc nbw2%HidtfftaIi*%^ 
arnic bumour. Lueitfnis i$ie ^;/fi^*':4hdJMd'^ th^ 
only one, irtio hath properiy» kft U& atty «»-■ 
fideKihie fpedmensdf it. Afid he^isl alMcft^ft^ 
dem with regard to thg writferg iAidi^etori<yrr 
ation. But, ' *' ' ^^«^^' : • '-'^ ^^ tc 

2. Thtit MenahderaHdtheWrfteh^^o/U^^ 
£om£dy did not excel in it^ is 'pi^baWt -tbr thfeftf^ 
reafons. ''■ .;■">•■'■ r v ■: '^ : -. ■- • v/;'^'- "•^:iv.tJ 
I. The moft judicious critic of antiqaity, 
when he is purpofely confidering^^ the^ excel-*, 
lencies of the Greek comedians, ^d^ whatjs 

. more. 
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more» expofifigj tbe comparative deiicienciqs of 
the Roman> fays not a word of it. He tbinks» 
indeed, that Tcrencc^s^ which yet he pronoiuvces 
to be moft elegant, is but the fainteft ibadQW of 
. the Grceky comedy. But thcn his reafon is^ quod 
Jerma ifje Romanm non recipin vidiatttr^ iUam Jclis 
. cmcejfam Jtticis venerem. [L. x. tJ] It feems 
then as if the main defet^, which this critic ob- 
icrYed in Terence's comedy, was a want of that 
inexplicable grace of language, which fo pecv- 
liarty belonged to the Greeks j a grace of fo 
fubtk a nature that even they coul^ only catch it 
in one diale£i: — quando eam ne Graci qmdem in 
alio genere Ungua nm thtinuerint. f Ib.]" 

2. SomeofTerence'spIay$may be almoftfaid to 
be dircft tranflations from Menander. And the 
comic humovr, fuppofed in the objei&iQn»being of 
the tnieft tafte, no reaibn can be imagined why 
tbe poet ihould fo induftrioufly avoid to tranf- 
. fufe this laft ^nd higheft grace jnto his comedv. 
Efpccially finjoe the popular cry againft him pro- 
cecded from hence, that he was wanting in 
comic pleafantry \ a wanty which by a ftrifter at- 
tention to this virtue of his great originfil, fup- 
pofing Mcnander to havc been pofleired pf it, he 
might fo eafily have fupplicd. And left it 
fhould be thought he omittcd to do.this, as not 
conceiving any thiiig of this vi?'iue, or as not ap- 
proving it, we find in him, but rarely indeed, 

fome 
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lR)me delfcate toucJies, v^lilch apprdcfliSi' as neariy 
as any thing in antiquity to this genuihe 'comrc 
humour. Of which kind is that in the Hecyra: 
Tum tu igitnr nibil adtulijii hucplus unajinientia? 

* For thefe rteafons I ihould fuppofe that J^- 

rumder and the writers of the new comody, from 

whom Terence copied, bad little of tbis beauty. 

But what ihall we fay then £o pae(ar'^ <£- 

midiate Menandirf It refers, I belieyei folely to 

wbat Q^intiliaA, as we have .ieeny ds&rved, 

thati withallhis emulation of Attic elegance^ 

fa^ was.unable, throu^h the natiye fi^^bpr^neis 

of the Latin tongue, to OQme up to the Greek 

comedy« The very.tcxt of C«far Iq^sjto tbi» 

meaning. ^t ; 

Tuqmqtu^tuin fumnusj S^dimidiati.jyhnander^ 

Poneris^etmerito^ pu&i siB&MONifi AMATOR. 

His excellence confifted in th&pttritfand m"-^ 
ianity ofhis mpreffibn^ in which praffe if he ftil! 
fell (hort of his mafter, the fault was not ih him^ 
but the intradfability of his languagew And in 
tbis view Caefar*s addrefs carrieisr- With it the 
^igheft ' empliment. ' Quintiliari had faid in re- 
lation tb this point, Vi:^ levem confequimur um^ 
bram, But Csefar, In a fond admiration of his 
meHf, cries out,* 

TiH quo^ue^ T\J in fummis^ 4 DlMlDlAf E Me- 
NAND£R. 

Hij 
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' iLemSiisi^qttiUtthamycri^ aijunSfd fotit vU 

Comciiy'ut aquato virius polkrei honore 
'' ypum^Grwds^neque in hdc difpeifus partejacere$i 
' \XI^m hocmdceror et doleotibi deejfi^ Tinwtu 

' Wiricfa) a^'(i9 gives no cduntehaiiCfci to the fujf- 

v|)Ofitioff of Menander^s dxcelHng in comic hti^ 

?'Wttf* ''Forhedoed not (ky> riiat withthea^ 

' ^dob 6f tM^ talent he hzd eqxiAieA Mmehuler^ 

hxt ki gcnendy the GRBEK9*^d0fif^0 WfVM ^- 

^^iiM^hmre ium GtiMcu. And this was what 

; ^c^afened iCaefar*a regren He wiflied to fee 

"hitn . ttiftte:alt the itierits of the Oreek «fMiedy. 

- A& far as thi^ Latln tomfgue would permlt, fae h^ 

fhc^ iiflMfelf a maller of the ek^ance of the 

ftffWi'- What he fiifthtY' r^quired in him was' 

jbe ftfortg wit anA fatyr of the old. His fa- 

vb^i^cehad thenrivilled, ifl everjr praifc, thc 

43teefc writers. 

' ' Afld,. 2f this be admtttedy nothing hinders but 
ihM by vis ^omica Csfarmay be underfixxxl to 
tnes^i ^how oooiiftently wtth the aditiiccd ur- 
banity of Terence is not; the queftidh) tfas comic 
pleafantry^f iiiemiddie.oi:oldcomedy^ . 

The thing indeed could hardly be othgwife. 

f For Pl^yt;us, \W?a ohijrfly.epp^^ tjioi^ddle 

comedy, had, by the droUery of his wit, .^d the 

bufFoon 
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buffbon ^eafintry. of his fcene^^cfaxesidianted 
the peopleas to continue the reigning fayeoirll» 
of the ft^ge, even Ipng after Afranius and Te^ 
rence had appeared oi\ it« Nay tbe humottT 
continued tbrougb the Auguftw age [j^^ wheHy 
as we learn from Horace, in many parts q£ his 
writings, the public applaufe fiill followed Plau^ 
tm; in whom thougb hiraielf cOBld fdojittiany 
jfault^ yet he does not appear to havcgpne fo 

' (fiu*! as, npott the whole, to give the prefisienct 
^ Tercnce. Afterwards indeed tbfi^cafe altered, 
Paterculus admiresj and Plutarch md A^uin* 
itilliiin are perfedly charmcd : ita omnimmim 
imtfginem expnj^^ ita tfi mmhua tehu%^ "prfnns^ 
ff^e^hus acccmmdatus. . This chamAer^ one 
svpuld think, (bould hsnve fitted himidfo for a 
coi^plete model to the osrator. Aai this, as 
-might be expe&ed, wafl QuintilianV opinion« 
FoTy though be iaw, as appears firom tbe faflage 
^ijreadyquotedy that the writers of theoldcpmedy 
were, in fad, the likiji to orators^ md^ the m^ 
ffoper ti form them ^ tbefraifUe f^ the jFmnn^ 
,)yet^ in admiration of thc iibfohise per&^ionof 
Mebander's manner, and crtticifing hini by the 

' Enki of a juft and accunte rbetoricy aiDd not at 
all in the views of aipiraAical tt'ator,..fae pro- 

' V jjjj And no wonder, whcn, aVSifiitonius tells us, 
*'ifl* cnipftror himfelf Was fo dieltgKted witft \ the^eki 

nounces 



1t MfiMis tlkbi^t:iotk«nfuile) ibr faejrcarcelf, ju 
I MMdbei^* niemi<»]6 ttite.Mne of Menander 
ih hb- rtietbrMil^bQokir, though he-is.veiy lar^ 
ih commehding the authors bf the old Greek 
comMy. Th^ reafoh wa^ uhqucftionahty^hat 
i^ Save-bfeeh^ explaining : ^The delieate db-J 
fcmhd?*oF'Jfccorum, for which this po^twai 
{&bxitbmy'9t vmnibus mire cu/lodiiur ab bbi pseiit 
dee^rihii -)nhid<^red him an ufnfit model -ibr a po*' 
ptilir-fJjiwBc^i^j^^fpfeciany in Rome^ whctelan of*^ 
tor ^*J3- ihii<5h'»ftiore' likeljr to carry his poinC by 
t!ie^W>^i»ifr4r,'the hf^ader mirtb of AriftbphaniB^v 
or "PlaikiiSj-^ithin by thc delicate railleries, and 
exqdifite piAfitings of Menander^ or Tetence; * 

5173.^81 iwbto6' tt;ot*t vos Scimus inhr- 

itA^tfM^^EPi^df ^stPOKERE DieTOi] It WaJf 

Vtf^ liM cfre ■ the^^ancientJj - became acquainted 
ivith thJj-^alftmaiori/ ' Indeed it does-not «p^ 
peir, 'they cvtef |)oflcflfcd it^in thftt fupremedcM 
gfec, ^vO^hiCh 'might • havc been-^xpejted froni- 
their «ttjutfite djfcemmeht-in^other inftaMes^ 
Eveit Horace him^feifvthoughhi^^^HdiMs «f Ufe 
aieconunonly the moft deticate, and vm^oug^t 
up in the hfgheft^beairty ^f htfmotir^ yet, whea 
he afFefts thc flaifanf; uni pu^poftLy aiw-at 
'•■ .w ', 4he 
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the comic ftyle «nd manner, h obfcrfed co fitik 
beiteath him&lf extremelj. The tmlAiis» ther^ 
i.s fomething low^ and what the Fren^ cftlt 
groffiir^ in the whole caft of antient wit; which 
is rather a kind of rude^ iUiberal iatixe, thao 4 
juft and temperate ridicule, reftrained bytfae 
exaA rules of civility and good fenfe. This i^ 
celebrated writer» who feems wiiiing to think 
the moft favourably of the antient wita, in ef-^ 
k&. owns, when, after quoting certain inftancea 
of their raillery, he fays, Ces exemples^ quoifnti 
vifs it bons en leur ^enrey ont quelqui cbofe de trop 
Jury qui ne s^accommoderoit pas a notre manieri dd 
vivre % et ce feroit ce que mus appellons rompre en 
vifiersy que de dire enface des veritiz auffi forts 
qui celUs-la. [Rec. de bons Contes et 4e bons 
Mots, p. 89.] This rudenefs, complained of^ 
appears in nothing more evldent, than in their 
perpetual banter on corporal infirmities, wbich 
runs through all the wits both of Greece and 
Rome. And to j(hew us^ that this was not a 
pra<5llce, they allowed themfelves in again^rule» 
Cicero mentions corporal iniirmities [De Ou 
1. ii. c. 59.] as one of the moft legitimate 
fources of the RiPicutous. EJi deformitatis it 
corporis vitiorum fatis bella materies. And, in an« 
other place, V(dde ridentur itiam imaginif^ quM 
fiTi in diformiMemj aut in aliqufd vitium corporis 
duamtwr cum fumUiudine iurpioris^ etc. [ib« 
VoL. L Q. C.66.] 
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c. 66.] And this, which is very itamkMhlt^ 
thoiigh ihtj law the abfurdity' of it, as appean 
from the anfwer of Lamia» recorded by Cicero^ 
tb a joke of this kind, Non potui mibi formm 
ifji fingeri^ [ib. c 65.] The univerfal pre- 
valenqe of a praflice fo abfurd in itfelf, and fcen. 
by themfclves to be fo, in the two politeft ftates 
of thc old World, muft needs have fprung from 
Ibme yery general^ and powerful caufc ; which^ 
becaufe it hath n6t> that I know of, becn con- 
fidered by any writcr, I ftiall here attempt to 
open and explain. The fubjefl: is curious, aad 
woiild rcqulre a volume to do it juftice. I caiL 
onlyhint at the principal reafons, which>appear 
to me to have becn th^k. . 

' I. Thefree 'andpopiitdr govermnent ofthofejlates^ 
This, preferving an equality of condition, and 
thereby fprcading a fearlefsnefs and indepenr 
dency througb all ranks and orders of men, of 
courfe prodiieed ^nd indulged the utmoft free- 
dom of expreflion, uninfluenced by hopes of fa^- 
v6ur, ahd unawed by fear of perfonal offencci 
thc twd fources, from whence the civility of a. 
rtiore cautious ridicule is derived. Now of all 
the fpecies of raillery, the moft natural and ob^ 
vious to i p<2ople unreftrained by thefe caufes, i^ 
cvfer the coarfejl^ fuch as tKat on corporal- dew 
formitfes; as appears from its prevailing every 
where, in all forms of gbverriment, among the." 
' ' '■' lovreft 
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16wcft of tRe p^bple, betwixt whom thbfe caufet 
netrt) fabfift. But this reafon invofves in it ibme 
pttfticulars, ^hicfa defervt to be confidered. i, 
Th^ ^rators^ who catched it from the cohfti-. 
tution thetoifelves, contributed in thdr turh t^ 
forward and help on this difpofiticto to uncivl-' 
toed mirth. For, the form of their goverhment 
requiriAg immediate, and almoft contihual, ap-^ 
plications to the ptople ; and the nature <>f nich 
api^ications giving frequent exercife to their 
wit, it was natural for them to fuit it to the ca- 
(jiactties of their auditorjr ; if indeed thfey had 
ften better themfelves. Thus we find the ora*- 
tors in the Forum, even in the later times of th^ 
Roman republic, expofing their adverfary to dit 
broad mirth of the populace, by enl^rging on. 
his low ftatun^ uglj faccy or diftorted cbin. In*^ 
ftances of which may be met with in Cicero's 
treatife De oratorej and even, as hath been ob- 
lervfed, in fome orations and other pieces of 
Crcero hhnfelf. 2. From x\it Forum t\tt Im*^ 
moiir infenfibly fpread amongft all orders^ and 
particularly, amongft the writcrs for the ftige, 
wfcferfe it was kept up in its fiill vigour, or ra- 
th^r heightened to a further extravagance, thc 
laughter of the people beihg its more immediate 
ahd direft aim. But, the ftage not only cott- 
fbrmed, as of courfc it would, to tlje fpirit of th^ 
timfts (which, for thc rcafim already gtvcn, 
0^2 wcre 



^re npnc pl^ thc moft bbTervant bf dccohjSil)' 
tiut^ asVwci/ffiall alfo' fiiid, It liad perHaps thfe 
gfeatc^ influencc in produdng and formn^Jffiat 
Jj^rit }tfelf. This will appear, if we rccollc^ 
in fcw wdrda, ihe rife^ progrefs^ and cbaraffief of 
theantientfiage. 

The Greek drama,- we know, had its origiil 

firpm. the loofe, licentious raillery of the rout of 

Baccl^us, indulging to themfelves the freeft fai-^ 

licd of taunt and inveftive, as would beft fiiitta 

lawlefe natyre^, jnfpirited by feftal' mirtTi,. ani 

inade extravagant by wine. Hende iirofe,' an4 

with acharffter anfwering to this original, tfcft 

fatyrtQ ilr'ama\ the fpirit of which wais aftfer-» 

wards, iri gpod' theaLfure^ revived ahd contihiiei 

in thc old 'comedy, and itfelf prdfcrved, thoirgh 

With cpnfiderable alteration in the fornl, thrbuigH 

all the fevtrai periods of theGreek ftagej evert 

when trigedy,' which arofe out of it, was 

broiight to its laft perfeftion. Much the famc 

may be obfervcd of the Roman drama^ which, W6 

are' told; had its rife in the unreftrained feftivity 

of the ruftic youth. This gave occafion to their 

Satyraj that is, medleys of an irregular fortn, 

aftcd fox the diverfion of the people. Ahd^ 

iffhtn aftfefwards Livrus Andronicus had^' byii 

further fcfprm, itduced thefe Satyrie into regular 

tragcdies^,- ianothcr fpedes blF* bulfoon ridicirlc 

waj cuItiNrated, underihe nkmt of AtellaH^ fa^ 

bulai 
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ifja ; wbich, accordjng to Diomedes* chanfto^ 
er^em, were repleti witkjocuIinvAtVcijmsy and 
vefj mucb riftnAUd tbe Greekfatyrs. JXtlfuJMt» 
iofribus refertaj fimUes fere funt faiyrtcis faluEf 
Crac^rum. THefc werie' eyer after ietaune^i^ 
and annexed to their moft regulsir' dramatib 
entertainments in Rome, juft as tYitfa^rs wcre 
in Greece; andthis (as was feen in its place) 
thougb much puns was taken to refbrm, if not 
If holly remove, them, But to (bew how ftrong 
the paiSon of the Romans was ibr this rude illi- 
beral banter, even the Uceotious chara£ler of 
the Atellanes did not fully fatisfy tbem; but, ^s . 
if they were determined to ftick to their^nuinc 
rufticity> they continue^ tb^ 5<7(yr< ttiemieivesy 
under the name of Bxedia^ that i$ firces. of the. 
groiTeft and moft abfurd compofition^^vbjph^ 
tP heighten the mirth of the day,.were com- 
monly interwoven witb the Atellanc. piejces/ 
Tbe reafon of the continuanoe of fuch xibaldrjr 
iQ, tbe ppliteft ages of Greecc andRtune haA 
beein inquired intp,, Ajt prefent it.a|y)ear9|^ what 
effe<5l it muft neceflfaril^ have upon.diC. p.ub^c 
t^e. . . _ .. . ^",... ^, ., ^ ■ 

II. Anqtber caufe cQujtie^led wit|i thc [ojX> 
gping> and rifing out of it, feem? ^o baye.b«» 
ttie feftal Ucencc of particular feaibna^'fuc)i 
as the DiQnjpa and Panatbenaoy amon^ thc 
prceks ; . and th^Baccbanalia ^nd^S^UTMi^a, at 
0,3 Rome. 
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RodM« M Thefc. latler» it is^ obfepvable, ;were 
f()A^iHM^d t^.tlie bteft p^ciodof theRen^aa.eai-) 
pire» preferving in them an image^ as weU of 
the fr^nk ftnd libcjtine vit of ^eir oU ftage, aa 
qf the origintl equalit]^ and indepeadency of 
tiieir oldtimci. Quintilian thinks^ tbat, witii 
iome regulation» good ufe might have been 
nvade of theie fcafonA of licence^ fnr . tbexuht^ 
^jisting a juft fpirit of raillery in the oratore <£ 
ld9 timc. As it waa» there is na doubt, thejr 
helped much to> vitiate and deprave it. Hfs 
lyords ar^ tbefe: ^in iUit ipfay.qua dicta 
- funt ofi .vttctffHtiry quas cerUi diibus ft^ Uuntia 
iiffffiifilfhamiyfpaulum atUuiita rativufinfpren' 
ipTy,^ aiiquii in bis fmum quaqw effet admixtum^ 
pluffifnunhpcUrunt utiiitatis affem: quts nuncju^ 
vjfnt^autfibi ludpttium exercitaik efi^ [Quint. 
Liv. C.3.»]. BefideS) in Greece, the jelfcr was a 
qhj^raftcr l?jr p;rof€tflSon, neceffary to the plea- 
^ijttfy 9f .pp^^ai^ Isafts» aod^ as we kam from 
t)|€^ fin^ £aityr ia Xenoj^honf s Symp^fiunL, even ia 
that polito age, welcome to all companies [r}. 

[r] This is fiinher confihned from Lucian, whOj^ 
in the defcriptionof afplcndid feaft in hisAAEK- 
TPTON^ and-itt the Sjmpofitm ofhis AAnieAl, biings 
i& the rXAnTOHOIOl as-nece^&iy attendants tm th6 
CAtettainmeat^t-^Bat tifed reader will not take wkat is 
6id.of die^^if/i/^of Xeno|^pn's Sympofiiun^ who: 
hath not. obfer?cd^ that this ftrt -cf ^qaipofitions^ 

From 
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From thcfe reafonr I thihk it not aiflicult to 
account for the coarfenefs of ahtient ' wit. THe 

which were iij great .Q-edit witji thc anticnts, are of 
thc naturc of dramas, H01KOI AOrOI» as Ariftotle 
woilld call them. In which the dialogiiis, whb are 
rcal perfonages asin ^tM comiify, givc a lively,*an4 
ibmetimes exaggerated cxprcffioH of their own cha^ 
i^adlers. Under this idea o£ a Sympoiiam we are 
prepared to cxpe£l iaui chara£ters as wcll as gooa. 
Nothing in the i/W of compofitlon itfelf confined the 
writer to the iatter; and thc decorum of ^efial ctm- 
verfation^ which, in a rcpublic cfpccially, would have 
a mixture of facyr iu it, feemed to deihahd the 
former. We fee then the ttndoubtcd pnrpDfe of 
Xcnophon in theperfonsof his iitsTBR todSrRACtr- 
siAN ; and of Plato, in thofe.of AaisTOPfiANa» a&d 
fome others* Wherc ^e niaj , fiirther tafcc.. noti^, 
that, to prevcnt tJie abufe and mifconftrjiidlionK.to 
which thefe peribnated dileourTes are ever iiable^ 
Socrates is forought in to corre£l the looiehefi of 
them, in both dialdgues, And in fome' meaflkre d6(h 
the ofiice of the dramatic chorus, B(Tiris - VAVEifoik 
But it is the .kfs ilrango tfaat the xobderDa hlJi!iFe'not 
apprehcnded the genius of thefe Sjmppfiof^whca 
Athenaeus, who profefTcdly criticifes them, and one 
would thinfc, had a better opportxmity ofTtifowihg 
their real charaAer, hath |>etrayed the grtsffell igxio^ 
rancc aboutthem*--^ caa bin jixft hint theCe-thlil^ 
which might affbrd curious msfttet &r a- diirciU tifcu 
But enough is faid to kt thc intcllige&tiwukr.-lato 
the true fecret of thefe con^voal dialqgunsi and^exr 
plain the grotuid of.the encomium hoieipaireil -^poa 
Qfic of thcm. 

CL4 fr^ 
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litQ^giniiu^tifi]^ OreekMdiRflnian coBftitalsQn 
«niB luiqticftiQiiaUfitta-maiiB {fumgaaJL {uppoxt^ 
JBttt^ whettMbis chaiader of tbeir govcmmeitt 
maTlircondAi' by the fitcdom of. their^inaifft 
gc^aca, tbe petulaace of the itage, and the unw 
fiiatrotiied liQence of recurring fefthral^folemni- 
tifes, it wag no wonder, the illiberal maitner fo 
dmroagHly infeAcd all ranks and degrees bf 
tbe:peo{>te,''a$ by uo after diligence and tt^t^ 
jnent:\^Hdlly to bc removcd. And this theoiy 
i$rindec(^i-confitmed by fa£f^ For, when oaw 
%bt tyiamvy b£ one man hadingrofiod thepower^ 
tiBtjoppdeiSbd the. libertles, of Gitece, thdr. 
ftageircfimtdy tteirwit polilhed, aiut^nander 
tviret^.- Xtili ■tberugh a ibdrooj^ - refbrm was 
^hevhe snade ihthe Roina» ^age^^partiy, as^Qiun- 
ciliaii: thtuksi ftom^ ^die |ntni£bl»lity of liieit- 
I^guage, but chiefly, it may be, as to the potnt 
itt queftion, from the long continuance of their 
fttde-fercicSPflic^, yjrt Tomcthing like this ap- 
^caitffc fiSve fM16%ifed upon the fofs 6f thcJr 
ftl^ftlfe 5 *as^ ii j^lain froiri the improved dclt- 
fcacytSr-tiieft* Ster critics; who, as Quintiliaa 
ind - Pliitkrctf,' ^are very f)r6fufe in thcir cncd- 
nSiitriiiff-^n^Mcrtiiiderf tiie mtu 'Comedy^ 

VrftSS^Whd^lferfgcii^lIy td hlMe pi^^fcW^tbe 
«cfeiter Wit intt j^eaahtry 6f thc itf.- The Aale 
%nW:Slei*rf^t ttJ6\:dhftrm^'tKi*s aetouritr- For 
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inited 'tiKAanckRSv in «hitdT/ tlwir Ibsqiod w« 
tsptBmments -vme tnore inoderate^tauffar plohi 
itflfofcis muft le& affea ihe public tiiflls;: ir^^Wlwi^- 
everijChelrefbre a ttrni for lcttcrs has iirevailc^^.a 
porgtianty bvt libend-kmd of wttiisitfc.g0nerBU^ 
fpmng up with it. Where it b* worth ,db^ 
■fcrving, thc growing tyranny in fome/fti^cs-.halih 
eiiherextinguiflied it inlireIy,or refincdrkiiato 
ftir^Seminate and timid ddlicacy, asi the grow- 
ingi licentioufnefs in others fa^^ftmk it dnto % 
ftide-and bnttal coarfenefs ; -whHft^tbjrardae 
miicture of liberty and lettefs^.wchave&eirit^o*^ 
qtttre. a' proper temperament ?atr l^JMnev an^^iis 
managed by our beft iwri^^ije^Biibit afped- 
men.of that ftroitg^ yet^Alog^ftnt'.rrtdicuilc9 wbich 
hatfa neveryet beetr.(^[u^diby^tny>0th(lrilidceri 
im'theworld« . ■■.y^^ ^- ^•''\^':-i- :: J^o**,: :•;.-: 
: " ■ -■-:.-' r.L ' .rr:-^ ^- cjyf-^ ;^ ?■• 

^27S- Ign6TUI4-;.THAGICAR;,.4C|^^VS IKITKr 
RISSE. C AMBN AB- etc, j T^^ J^^ ,havifig.juff 
j]emarked ^e negligencc o£ the jEloc^an mntm^ 
}b two or three- itiftances, a^d, «^ tbeffme titjie 
Fccommended ta them the fupcricupiip^H^fqidi^acr- 
curacy of tfe^ Greeksr;.(aU.K>yJhi^ 
prtjtftfatipryt^tb? )l^i,4iviftofibfi6 *)^;»St#l«) 
pro^s in a j(biOrt>.v^ff-o^4i9^:Qre^ t^ 

.ioiliwaQe» a«,w# )t^ fti(:c<^fi|lppa^^.i^ 

Gceek w^k^h ^: t^i r»^j A^ «Mk 3^^ 

ftagei 
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ftdge ; ^e^complete glorf of wbich covM fMy 
W expeAed, as imnUMliiitciy foUovra» frdm- « 
ipijit of diligence and carrednefs* A»>'t)U» 
wi¥»le -coniiexion is dear and dify, fo is >1m 
peculiar methody in wbidb itis conduAcd» cx« 
tpantiy. propcr. i. To fbew» how: great^tbe 
adrantageof their fituation was<>ver that of. tbo 
Gieeksy he obferves, that the latter had ^ 
wbole cunftitution of the drama to invent «nd 
regulate; which yet, by the application -kmd 
growmg experience of their poets, was foon 
effeiflpd ; their tragedy, all rude and |bapde&i 
as it vm» in tbe cart of Thefpts, appearing in 
its juft ibnn and proportion on tbe ft»ge of 
JEf^aiyfus; and their comedy al(0.(w)Ujcb> from 
tiiat time, b^gan tp be cultivated), afli^rti^g. it» 
proper charadler, and, ^ut for the. culp^b(« 
omiffion of a chorus, reaching the full extent 
and perfeftion of its kind. 

a* Ta fliew, what ftill remained to tliem,' he 
(rings down the hiftory of tragedy no lower thaif 
^fchylus ; under whom it received its due 
form and all the eflentials of its nature, yet ftill 
wanted, to ita abiblute pcrkGtiony tbe further 
accuracy and corci^efs of a Sophodes* Anxi^ 
fcr their comedy, he hints the ptincipai defedt 
6f ^tbat; its omiffi<»i> after the manner of the 
new comedy, of the chorus^ There is <great ad« 
drefi sn tbis cosduft The cenfuve^rifeim^ 

plied 
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plicd an it, is perfeflly juft. Fotj i. thc cha^ 
ra£t:Qr of the Rom^ tragcdy, in the times of 
H<Hrace, wa* exgiBdf that of -flSfchjrlu». .Sfchy- 
k^, ftyB QHinftilian, was the firft,- ** ^^rf prattiKf 
^- tragttdiesj'* i. c. who compofed true legitl-; 
mate tragcdies, fttbKmh et gnrols et grandih^s 
fstpe ufque ad vHium ; fed rudis in plerifque et in-- 
empofittis [L. x. c. i.] the very defcriptioh, 
wbich Horace giTcs [2 Ep. i. 165.] ofthcj Rb- 
man tragedy. - 

natura fuUimis et acer^ 

Namfpirat tragicum fatis et feliciter audet ; 

( Sidturp)tmputat infcitusmetuitfue Kturam^ 

• ■ i , . ... • ■ 

''2. Thj5 ftate of their comedy, as managed by 

their fceft writers, Afranius andTerence, wa^, 

indeed, much more complete ; yet wantei thc 

cfiorus, which, in the judginent; of the poet, it 

ftems, was equally neceflary to tke perfefliQii. 

of thisj as of the other drama. 

3. But the appiication is made in expr^fi^ 

terms. ..■^ 

_ iJil intentatum Mjiri liquere poeta.y etc. 

t. e^ our poets^ fls wdl as the 'Greek, have, Tt 
fome degrec, spplied -themfelves to imprbve ahf 
itegulatc» tke fiage. In particular, a late liinoi' 
vatiofv, in.takifig thdr fubjeflsr, hbth of thtgbd^ 
and •cea^edy) iiom domeftic 'faSs^is ll^ly te> 
b«r ai^pfauM. Their fde -diAtdvantage:' is; ir 

negle^ 
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MigUJI «r csKtempt e/ tbai khw mi acatra^ 
tLbich gjve the laji ffrft&isn 19 tbe Grukjcau^ 

Akct chis dear and oacunl cnpofitioB of (h^. 
CQDncxion of thefe lincs, all tfae difficiilric»» th;^ 
havc becp found in them bj ccmin gicat cri- 
tics, vainifh of thcmfelves. And tbe rcader now 
fees (whot tke iagacious Hein£iis thought iss 
pQffible to be fhewn) an flncc>,ii6i'«, or ooniifteiic, 
jiatural order in this part of the epiftle \ vhich 
was in imniinent danger of loiing all its gcaoc 
aod beauty, by thc wild tranfpofitzons of that 
critic. 

. 278. POST HVNC P£RSOVAE PAUAClt^, 

etc.l M. Dacier hath here puzzkd hiflttfielf 
with a difEcnliy of his own raifing. Hc won- 
ders, that Horacc fiiould omit, in tfais hiftofv, 
dic odier improvements of ^fchjlus, mentiopcd 
by Ariftotle, and tfaat Ariftotle, in his ^n, 
fiuvBdd omit thpfe^ mentipned. by Horacc. Xbe 
uuth \hy neither of thera intended a complete 
accpusit ci rhe improvements of tfac GredL ftage; 
but osly 10 much of them, as was nfceflary.i^ 
tae vieu-6 pf each. - Afiftork» treating of tbe mr_ 
teKKuA cpnltiaitioD of coe drama, fpeak» of fuch 
c^iaoges» made.in k by^fchylus, s^ refpe^ted 
tkat ^nd. Horace» treating io gencral of . its 
firm^ as perfeded.by the.pains aayd applicatioa 
di ihe iame,ppet» felo^ thoie imprqveqieiif^ 
^^y .TB^iiixh c»ntrailbeft;^therut^ cfla9^.af 

Thefpis, 
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hibit iitqgcifjr^is^lt w^ye; \n ficr pfdper pferfeft^ 
ctfihefhijgc. ^hdl-tadcr fcetsthe efffe& bf^is 
nrtnepocny. 

'iM; V^t tityri*kAfeTExfAs,>Ei \i$'t iiti^ 
turfkk' TOOAfAS.] There hath b'e^h mucfr 
difficulty here in ftttling a very 'pkih '^omt. 
TKe qucftion is, Vrhether prittexhts iheivls^^rf-it^l 
gtiy; t>T a fpccies of conredy? The ahfWei' ffe iwfih^ 
ekxr from Diomedes, whofe accdtmtikj'in ftdfti' 
thiil " " Togata is a gcneral term' fbr «11 iorfe 
** of Latin plays, adopting the Roman cuftohis 
^*- to* difeffes ; a» Pnmatie is, fc* aii^^iid^j^trng 
^«S^ <yraBcian. OF the To^dt^^tht kv^vzl 
•^i^i^es ^e^ ^t Pratex^dy 6t'PrBtixiJt(ti"\ti 
^*^Wfcfeh Roman kiiigs knd generaB- WcMmrd- 
*^-dticcdj and is fo calfed, beciatffeJtRe ^attxid 
<* Wa^ th* diftinguifliihg habit 6f fiich perfohSi ai 
^^Tabernariaj fnequetttly ^lfed *' Y%<jiftf V thottgh 
*^ tHat word, a» we havfe feen> had ^^roperlj^ a 
*• lai^ fcnfe. ji At^ttaha. 4. 'Plantptdis:^ 
lieYltext marks the dlffcrence of thcft fevert! 
(oMii T^giMy from the Timilaitj' correfpontt^ 
ittg oiies of the PalUat^^ Whldi ktid ^ thefe \ 
*^ i^*^ Tragcedfcii^bfofatcly fo ftyferf. '2. 'HSdni- 
"^oedia; 3.^'* Satyrf. 4. ^ Jifijids^." [TKcfe 
ibur fom of tfe j>irf/5Sr* were iHS* piro iii 

Irfc-at KoB»}^ at- 'JiaftiWhe twd 

jbrm^j it at^tfeki^ 'thcn^f^ ItirJoc^tbat 

* * pratixtata 
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frsetextata was properly tlMi 'JtoQWfl txwgtiy: 
6ut he adds, ^' Tdgata pr^xtata a trag4g£a dlf* 
^^firt^ and it is alfo iaid, to bi^nlytiketrt^ttify^ 
" trag(s£a Jtmilh:* What is this ^iflferthc^ 
and this likcnefs? The cxpianatioti folt^s. 
^^ * Heroes are introduced in trage^i^ ivLtii as 
" Oreftes, Chryfes, and the like. In tte;^iSp* 
** Uxtata^ BrutiK, Decius, or Marcellus.*' S6 
then we fee, when Graecian chara£ters were in* 
troduccd, it wascalled funply tragotdia\ when 
Roman, pratextata ; yet both, tragedies. The 
fole difFerencc lay in the perfons being ftwrcigii 
or domeftic. The correfpondence in every othel- 
refpedl w^s ^x^Qi, . The iatne is obferved of the 
Roman comcdy j whcn it adoptcd * Grcrfc cha- 
raflers, it was called comcedia t when Roman; 
*** Togata Tahernaria^ or ^ Tegata^ fimply. That 
the reader may affure himfelf of the fidelity of 
this account, let hin^ take it at large, in the 
Grammarian's own words. ^ ' Togatse fabuise 
?' dicuntur, <juse fcriptae funt fecuadum ritus iet 
** habitus hominum togatorum, idcft, Romano)- 
** rum (Toganamq.ueRomana eft),iicut6#8^a6 
^ fabulas ab habitu a?que palliatas Varro &k 
** flominari, ^ Togatas autem cum fit genc&^lfe 
*' nomen, fpecialiter tamen pro tabernar*is,'fi<ih 
*' modo communis crror ufurpat, fed et poetfft* 
«( i^Tggatarum fabularum^fpecies tot ferefiHie^ 
<^ ^upt etsallkitaruHb. : NoittQrinu fgeckftijdi 

* togatarum. 
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«(, to^taniniy qufle ptstoxtatsdicaMur^^lft i}ui- 
«' .bui ux^pcratorum riegodaagcbantur et publica, 
«f^-iegiss RomaHi vel duces.inducuntur, per- 
^f. iboaruiii et argumeatorum fublimitste ^ tra-< 
^^^OBdiis fimiks : iPrsetextatx autem dicuntur^ 
^^ quia fere r^gum vel magiftratuum^ qui^prae-' 
*^ t^xta utuntur, in buju&iodi fabulis ad:a com- 
^« prchenduntur. Secunda fpecies togatanim, 
^^ qu^ tabernaris dicuntur, humilita^ peif- 
•* fianarum et argumentorum fimilitudine * c<>m- 
^^iOadiis par«s — Tcrtia fpecies eft ^hjAamm 
•*. latinarum, quae — 'Atellanae di<3:ae funt,*fimile» 
•^ ^-fotyricis fabulis, Grsecrs. Quarttil^ fpecies 
*^ eft planipedis, Grasce dicftur ' Mr/io?.— — 
** Togata praetextata, a * tragcedia difFcrt. In 
" tragcedia ' heroes introducuntiir." 'Pacuviu» 
•* tragcedias nominibus hci-oicis fttipfit^Oreften, 
^ Creften, Chryfen, ethls fimilia; fiemi^cius. 
** In praetextata autem Ct*ibitiii*, Briitusj vel 
<« Decius, vel Marcellus. ^ Tc%j<tsi tabefharik 
*• a ' comcedia diflfert, quod in^ confrcedia Gtacci 
** ritus inducuntur, perfonsequdGi^jecfieyLaches, 
*' Softrata. In illa vero LatinaB;^' fL. iii. c. de 
Com. et Trag. difF.} With' this^account of 
Diomedes agrees pcrfeaiy tbat of /j^r; froim 
which, howevcr, M. DacJerdraws Ja' vfery dff- 
ferent conclufion. ** Togatslfuitt' 'dtipWj^^ 
^gexuis:pr«textaruih«ettabefhitfr!lan(^ Hi«. 
isifctw» is> that jpmtextat», Hat Ibelii]^ '^(jftdtcB 

of 
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of the tqgxte, moft needs;be comedies; ttdt 
confidering that togata is herc a generic ternr, 
rontprchcnding lindcr it all the feveral fpecics' 
both of tbc Roman tragcdy and comcdy. Aftcf* 
what hath becn faid, and efpccially» afiter th^ 
f&Il and dccifivc teftimony of Diomedcs, thei^ 
€an no longer be any doubt about the meanmg^ 
df pnttextas ; and onc muft bc furprized to fifld 
M. Dacict- prefflcing his long note on this place 
in the following important manncr : (7^ wi der 
plus difficiiis pajages d^ Horace^ et pMetn Cflm 
fu'il ejt U plus mal aifi d*eclaircir a caufe du ptu dt 
iusnieri que nous donnent les auteurs Latins/ur tput 
ce qui ngarde kurs pieces de tbeatre» 
> « 

281, SUCCESSIT VBTUS HIS CoMOEDIA, etc. J. 

l.e. Comedy began to be cultivated and im- 
proved from the time that tragedy had obtained 
it^ end, hy^ riiy Uuliff ^Viv, uiider ^fchylus, 
Thdre is no reafon to fuppofe, with fomex^xitics, 
that Horace meant to date its origin from hence, 
The fuppofition is, in truth, contradidled' 
by experience and the order of tbings. For, as 
a celebrated French writcr obferves, " Le 
talcnt d^imitery qui nous iji natunl^ nous p9rte 
plutot a la emedii qui nuUfur des chofes de nkrr 
c^f/tndffance qHii la Tragidie^ qtii prend des fujets. 
fkis etoignHde^rufitgi canmuig; et en effeSi^ ert 
Gfeeclt^^p^^n^FraM^ k Comedie eft Pamim- 



dCjEoniffpdjkl Tke.itfr^ paft.frf|^ alferr. 
iiqiv.i» ^lear^^Qfn thf picce rcfci-i^ tflki w4, 
tlu^^fll/^^^ -whicb rcfp^ Greeccj kepiks jPPJm-* 
tcfianfied.by Ariftode himfelf [vrqi. crvi^r. lu ij^. 
^Tk:trttei Com^dy^ though its r\k be eyer]ri 
MRknrii at leflft^ascarlystothatof tragedy^Upcr^ 
ibdtd. mitch later. Menander, we )fjum, apr*. 
jpeitt«4 Jfeng after iEfchyltts. And^ jthougk^tli^ 
Fitjvch^tragedy, to fpeik with Arifiode^^lfp^. 
^4»tul% ^^iv in the hakids of ComeiIley< thie- 
cannot be iaid of dieir cojnedyi ^ which was . 
ibrced to wait for a Moliere, before it airived at 
that pitch of perfedibii. Bui thca thk j« ow* 
ing to the fuperior diAiculty of the comic drama« ' 
Tkcffis it any bbjcdton that the cohtlraff of this 
happened at Romc; Fdr the Rotti»Mi»)'^^hen 
they applied themfelvai in eiuiieft-td^the' Ri^, 
had not to invent^ butto imitftte or rtther inry^ . 
idtfj the*peif<id itiodels of GieecCi And it 
chah^i^ for reafons whicb I fliall, iMit;ibf to/ 
dMtid^ that their poeta had betwr Yfioeef» aII • 
cepyihg^their t»mf^, tS« m^f^^jr ^n».:^ '.- y> 

t^dS^. ':Ti7&VfttiiL tNiTicuiT.rrl 4 -,^|i^^^^y.f 
bccnsft^ tltaMi^^thaMmr^fif^^ M 
yeti Am.jwu m» «iodvXi^» fI»^-#«5^ 
fhduli JMiidy. «oteA^/Jtf^ f^ier ^\^fi^ tbiy 
taiattcr. <JM:Jistar^Jmu¥m M 

Vw.. I. a fiie 
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^e la hi refriihafa licenciy et que cefuty aprofre^ 
ment pdrlery la loi '^ui le hannit j ce qu\ Horaee^ fi^ 
garek cimmi une efpece de fietrijfure* Pv^^trlf 
f^idfingf the law only abolilhed the dbufe bf the 
chbrus. ' The ignominy lay in dropping the eii^ 
tirc ufe of it, on account of this reflraint. Hq.- 
race was of opinion, that the chorus oUght ta * 
bave been retained^ though the ftate had abrMged 
itbf tbc Ifc^nce^ it fo much delighted in, of an 
niiniited, and intcmperate fatyr. Suhlatus cbcrus 
fuit^ fays ScaJiger^ cujus illa videntur effi praeiffue^ . 
paries, id potijfmium quos liberety laderent* \ ..[s 

286. NeC MINIMUM MERUERE DEGU5 vIs-* 
TIGIA GrAECA AuSI DESERERE ET C£I.£^ . 

, liEAR^ B^MftiSiricA FACTA^] ..This judgmtnt 
of th6 pQQty.recommeiiding domeftic fubje&s, as. 
fitteft for theftage, may be inforced from mafiy . 
obvious reafons. -As i. that it renders the drama 
infinitely riiore affeSting: and this on many ac- 
countSf i* . As a fubjed):, taken fromour^ovn 
aonalai flAnft ftf courfe carry with it 4m,^.of 
greater proibability, at leaft to the generali€y:of 
thc people, than one borrowed from thoftl of ahy 
cther nation* ' 2. As we all find a perfoA^l j^- 
tereft in the fujbje(Sl. 3!. . As it bf.courfe affordfr 
thf beft «Ad\€afieft- ppportwijtiei of catchiag 
eur minds:,. by-frequent references to our mui'-' 
fimi prejudicfSy and ciiftoms« fixii^iif hcW' 
•^»i great 



gr^t importance this is, majr be liarned ffotfi 
hehce^that, even m the exhititiyh of foreign 
charafters, dramatic Writers haye fqund tKera^ 
lelves obliged to facriHce truth and prdbabilii;ir 
to the humoiir of the people^ and to djrefs iij» 
their perfonages^ contrarjr to their^ dwn DCttcr 
judgment, in fome degree according to the 
mode and manners df their refpe6tiVe coiin^ 
tfjesM. And 4. as thewriter Klmifelf, frpm 
ah intimate acquaintance with the chafa<^er 
^d genius of his owh nation, Will be hiore like^ 
ly to draw the manners with life dnd tfirlt 

IL Next, Whieh IhoiUd ever be qpe great 
^liitin view^ it' renders the* dratna mo)re gehe^ 

* py*^ L^tftude jgile de» poeces de dtfferetis tmB^k 
^f plaiie a leurs i^ieAateun^ a encore iaflue; dous la 
*f nu^iiere de peijKire les charajfters^ . Cei^ (|tti par4uf- 
•* fertt fur la fcenc Ahgloifc, Efpagno^l^j.fraujoifc, 
'* &nt plus Anglois, Eipag^ols, 6u jPj^anjois que 
** Gitcs ott Roinains,en utt iiiot ^ne ce qu^ih doivcnc 
" *tfei II He faut' qu*en pett difoememeht pouf 
^.«^apperceroir que iios Ce&rs et ttoi^Aithilkbv eib^ 
^gaidimtnieuie iMaepitlie d« leui^c^faAm prkniti^ 
**. {urenyiettt droit de iut^r«ili^ d^ Ic g^h^^y^jls foi^{ 
''^ tranijpUnfez, ien^Iables a ces portraits^i ^u^iortent 
<*'de ia maTn d'un peltitre Flamand^* Ifalleni W 
« Praiifois^, cft qui pi6iient l*cmprdnte* dif *pd!i. tMt 
^ire«#i>Iaii« sl'ft;«fttt«^^^ ri«n m j^latttant^tto^fai^. 
'< le&nbkQce driMirieicg et de geoie/' [^i firnmo^i»' 

: ini^ R % ralljT 
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pllj[ ufeful in its moral deftjnation^ For, it 6^ 
jngconverf^ntabout dom^ftic ^s^ the great kv* 
ftruStion of tbe fable more (enfibly afie<Sls us^ 
and tbc. c;h4ra£ter$ exhibited) from the part ^ 
take in tbeir good or ill. quaUtle^, wiU mo^ 
{{Fobably ju^fluence our conda|£):. 
. mjhaMy^ this judgment will ^deferve t})0 
gre^t^r regard^ .as the coi;iducl recommended 
Ifvas^in fa£t, the pra£);ice of our great n^odelSji 
thc Greck writers j in whofe plays, it iso\^'' 
fervable, tjhere is^ fcarcely a. fingle fqenejt.whijfh 

lies out of the confines of Greece^ 

. ... . . I . . I . ... j ,,•..■•• ■ 

. But, notwithftanding thefe reafpns, the p^^c^ 
t!ce hath, in all timeSj becA but little feUowed^ 
The Romans, after fome few attempts ia this 
^ay (from Vhence the poet tbok (he occafi6h]of 
ieliveriFig' it as a djpamatic precept), foon rc- 
lapfed ihto their old ufe ; as appears 'iTon> 
Seneca\ and thc titles of other plays, written 
Ni , or after tbc Augu^aa ^ge* S ucceeding tiaies 
cpntiiuicd the fame : attachment to ' Gr^^n^ 
with the addition of an t(\uai fimdaefs fbr Ro^ 
Uian, fubjc6br Thc rcafoiv in both inftances 
fiath been ever the fame : that flrong and- eariiy 
Pfcjudiee^ approaching fomewKat to adoratiph^. 
i^. /aypur of th^ illuftjpious names of tktkip ti|ra> 
.giieat ftates^ Thcaccount of thi8.mat;terisvtt7 
fafy 5 Uv their writings, as they f iirniih the Bufi-^- 
m& of our yo.unger^. ag^ the am«fttnrnt oF 
\ ' ;\ our 
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©ur riper, years, ahd more efpecialljr makc ihe 
ftudy of all thiofe, who deyote thcmfelves to 
poetry and th^e ftage, infenfibly infix in us aii 
txceffiye vcneratioii Cor all affajrs iil Vtich they 
Jvrere coilcerjtied ; infomuch that no' otHer f Jb- 
]t&,s or events feem coi\fiderat[>!d enou^h, or rife, 
Jn any proportion, to our idea^of ihe djgrtity of 
the tragic fcerre; but fujch as tjinfc ihd long sid- 
ihifatibnliiave cbnftcrated tn the annils of their 
Sory. Our Shakefpjeare was^ rthink' tHfe fiifl: 
that brokfe thrbugh thb ]S6uA^gp of ctaifical 
fuperftitiori. Ahd he owed ttiisfeliclty, as Jic 
did fojme others, to his want ofwhat is called 
the advantage of a learned educatioxi^ Thus 
^inffuejaced by the Vejght 6f earjy pfeppffiffionj 
Ke ftruck at ohcie intd the rdad of Wtvrea^i 
jcpmmbn fenfe: ahd witbpuf 'defignhig, wlfli^ 
put knowing it, hath left jis ih hiis hiftoric^ 
nlays, with >11 their ahomalies, an cKaScr^rci- 
femblahce of the iVjthipnian ftage^ than is ^ny 
where tobe fouhd In its.moft profeued. admirers 
^d copyifts. . ^ ^ ^ 

' 1 y/iii orily add, tKaJ,' ior tKe niore^liiccels^ 
jexeciition of this 'rule orcelebratihg dQm^^Jhc 
^'ils, much wilrdepehd 6ri tlie aera; trdni whfeihfe 
the fubjedt is^taken. Tinids fdb ferii6t^t[^*e 
almoft the iSijiie inconv^jfiVnfcc%, and";rioAi'^<6f 
the advahtages, wKich jlit6rid'VWUgl:sdf Oreiscie 
mdjiftthik ^^Aii*, fHr tJfeMSf xif Tapfef ^site^ tKey 
■" ^ fl 3 • grc 
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are tpo ipuch famUiari^&ed to us^ and have npt 
^ yet acquired that venerable caft ond air, 
ivhich tra^dy demands, and age only can give» 
There' is no fixing tbi$ point witb precifipli* ' 
In the fienen^) thiit apr^ is the fitteft for the poet'9 
purpoffe, lyhich} thougb frefh cnovigh in our 
minds to w^rm and intcrcft us in the event of tbe 
acftioh, is yet ^t fo great ^ diftancc from ihe pre-r 
fehttimes, 9& tp bave Ipft all tjiyfe mw and 
(difparagiilg circumftances, whicb unavoidably 
^dhere tg receht deed^» and> in fome meafur^, 
fipk the nobleft modern trahfadtipns (o the ley^ 
pf prdinary Jifc, 

^95r tl^GENiyM MISERA, etc. j S^pf au^vi 
toeiatn hqhum neminem (id quoi (i Democrito ff 
Pfatone injcfiptis reltSIum ejfe dicunt) fine infiapi^ 
maiionf animQrum exijiere pojji etftne qiiodam af-^ 
jtatu quajifufqriu [Cic. De orat. 1. ii. c. xlvi. j 
And fo P^tronius, praciprtandus liber fpiritt^^* 
utfurentis animi vaticinatio appareat* [c. cxyiii.l 
And tothe fame purpqfe e^ery good criticj an-r 
tient or mbdern. Bpt who can endurc tb^ 
grimace of thofe minutc geniiy who, bec^uf^ thQ 
truly!irifplred, in tbe ravii)gs qf jhe fit, ar^ 
^^»ffc^ with the flaipe isind fury bf epthufi^fmy' 
muft, therefcre, iyith ^ tame, frigid fancy, be " 
}ayin^ claim to the fame fervent and fiery r^p<? 
turc? ?. /p^c frtf of thefc a^ranfs to divinity is 
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that l^sciAv l»vlQ?i 9nmliij i (3ax^fu8<r(v, oXx^ 
vfocilnCLif [Longln. mf, iji\//. T/Aiip.'j^.J Add 
Quin£lilian opens' the mvftery of* the wholp 
matter : ^q quifjne tngenio minu^ W^'>, ^oc fe 
V^agis attoUere et dilatare cpnafur: utjlatura hrepes 
!n digitos eriguntur et pU$ra infirmi minaniur. 
flam tumidos et corruptos et tinnulos et qjmunfU0 . 
atlo cacozelia genere peccantes^ fertum habeo^ non 
vfriumy fed infirmitatis vjtio laborare: ut corpor^ 
non robore^ fed valetudine infiantur: ef re^fct itinfr^ 
lapfi plerumque divertunt. [L. ii. e.^O 

29S. BONA PARS NON UNpUZi^ CtC.j Thc 

conftant and pitlful affediation of the we be- 
fpre fpokcn of, \|^ho, Vith fhe n^oclefty pf ; layii)g 
claim to the thiftgy will l)e fure not^to omit thc 
Jigny and fo, from fanCying an infpi^ation, they 
havt not come to adopt every fopper^i, ttat ha& 
jCver difgraced it in.tbofc who A^^ 

iificilit^ qt^m^ ^uW.. deceat, vld^X^,.^ ^i^,^^. 
appfUant hoc GriCff : nos dicamus fifm J^^Q^X^V^^ 
hp quQ prackre et muUa pracipiun^ur^et res efi\ 
cognitione dignifiimat Hujus ifnpratione ^ non fiwdf . 
in vitdy fed fapiJTtme infpzuk^^^ 
pecc^tur. [pratQr.jJxij ^. . ,.^/ 
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.1 3P9* Sc|tIB£l!^DI llECTf, SA?£I)B f 8T .Xj: 

rRiNCiPiuM, ET FpNsj Thc PiatQr was gf 
tbe fame mind^ whcn he fent his p^il.to the 
acade^ny fp^ inftm^^pn* J^W| nifat maximam 
vim gxyUri irataris in bominum miiUiiHS Vil ad 
irafkj aut dolorm incitaHfiiij vel ai hifce u0api 
permotionibus ad lenitatem mlfericordiamque revetr, 
candis ? qua^ niji qui na$uras hominmny. vimqwt. 
omnem bumanitatis^ caufafqut W quibus mep4u ai$t 
incitantur aut refleSi^niury penitui perj^xerit^ Sr, 
cendoy quod voleiy perficere non poterit,. " Atqui TOr 

TUS^ HIC LOCIIS PHXItOSOPHORUM PJLbF|Uy$ 

VIDETUR. [De Prat, 1. i. q. xii.J AM h^ 
fpoke, we know, from bis own experience,^ 
having acqaired his eratoriaJ Jkill not m tbefihook 
tf the rhetoriciam^ hut thf walks of the acaden^c 
fateor me oratorem^ fi modo fmty auf etiam quicunque, 
Jim^ non ex rhetorum officims^fedex Academ^ fpatiis 
extitijfe. [Prat. p. 622. Elz. ed.] But the 
i^afon he gives for tbis advice, though commof]| 
tp the poet ; whofe charafter, as well as^ thc 
prator's, it is, poffe voluntates impellere^^ quo velh^ 
unde velisj dedtuere^ is yet, not the only one^ 
which refpeAs the ppet^ For Iiis biifincis i!^ 
to paint<, and that not pnly, as the orator dpes^ 
in order to move, but for the fole end of pleafing:. 
folam petit voluptaiem. [Quina. 1. x. c. i.J Th^ 
b^i^of bis artis to catch.every different ai^A 



pf nature^ and mbre cfpecially t^ exhibit the hu-- 
pian ckaraapr i|i evcry varyifig light anJform, 
underwHich it prefents ttfelf. -B^ttbisKh^ 
to be dosie without an txquifite ft^y,i^ftiid phir* 
lolbphical knowkdge ctf man 5 tq whidh^ehd, » 
11 lemaitcd iyi it on ^ 317. tho. Sod^tic' ^hf- 
iofophy }s mcfre. pecuBarly adaptcd.v^^AdH tiy 
diis, .tfaat it ta the genius* 6f true poiitry,,^ irot: 
pnly to anintalCy but to pfrfanalizirwtry tKifig^* 
mmuaMmt fffi mrata» Hence the indifpenfa^ 
ble aecefity of moral fcience : ^U po^try being,' 
in' efibft,' what Mn.Dryden fmnewhere calhf 
cqmedy, thb trbft ptPDETS trom-aiatt^ 

■ ;;•; ..' -.•■ / ^: , ''■■ • - ^'~ -. -. «/; 
. ^3IO»r SoCHATXCAir CHAl^TAsO -All-ad.-T 

miffed. writjsr, in many refpe<£b' defehredly fo^- 
thos-comments onjhefe.wordir'^- ^'"The philor 
f ^ fixphical writings,, to which*' our poe€ t^fers,* 
ff were in themfelves a>kind of pofctry, like thq 
^^ mimify or perfonated pieces ot^ early times^ 
** before philofophy' was in vogtfe, and when » 
M yet Dramatical imtotion was fcsercfc forhitfd: 
f * or at leaft, in many parts, not brought to^dtic 
♦*pcrfedion. They wene' pleccs, which, b^- 
f« fides their fbrce of ftyle, and hidden numbers, 
f« ijarried a (xyrt of aMon and inatation^ the fame 
f^ as the Epic ^nd' pramatic kinds. They werc 
ff «ther ie^I dialo^et, br recitilb of fuch per«r 

'* fonatcd 
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^ ■fbmted difcoif rfes $ wbm th)e peifons theiii^ - 
^iUTcs-had thetr chira£tors preferved thxxmgttr' ' 
^out; their mannerS) humourS) and diftih^* 
^^' tun» 6£ tpitiper and underftltiding mftmtainffdi*'' 
*^ac«>r4i«g t6 the moft exa&'poetical.tni1!bw' 
•**Twa0 not enough, tbat tbcfe pifccs trcatod ' 
^ fundamentail^ of morals^ afid, in aonfequeoee, ' 
*^ pointcd' out reai charaders .afld-maim^rs'^ 
^^■Tfaey exhibited thcm alive, and fet thc cotio^ 
<* tenanoes and complexions tif menplainlfxiitSi 
"Vicw. And by this means they iiot only' 
^ taught .us to know othersi but^^ yAiBt w» 
^* priocipat imd of higfacft virtu^ in tbe^; thcy.' 
•* taught us to know ourfelves/' Thu? fa^ 
dicA thefe 'modcls are of unqueftioncd ufetcif 
ipifriters of cvery denomination; 1 forbdar t6~ 
ppiention^ vHiat this noble author finds occafi^ 
Artquentiy W infinuate, aiidy by his own prac^ 
tice, laboiir* te ricommend, the. fupcrior cxcrfv • 
lehcy of thtWantier, as well as mattery of thcTc* 
bighly-fat^d' <>rigmals« Not that I prcfumetiof '■ 
think it uWworthy of imitation. Biit thc ptrblW- 
tafte, as appeasrs, is running full faft that way,» ' 
iitfomuch that jbnpie may cvcn doubtj if tbc ftato"'^ 
of Jitcrary ck^mpofition be nK^e cn^ajjgcred ty^' 
tbe neglcdti ^r vicions imii^ationv pf thc Platonie 
manncr» - Itaf graicst, whett fpariijgly tmpioycjd " • 
by aroar^^nius,^ fof the cmWJiflimentof ftrori^ 
fejrfe, hayc^ »it*jmuft he jpwmd^^g^^ '}Mc<xty,\ 
. • '! But 
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Butwwhea tbi9 humour of pldtonhanj; {ebmitiii ' 
fome minutef fpim,; benl: on ennoUiiig.it trrriit^ 
maiter, -and all oveiwruir with academicdelieacf 
^d'. affedation, nothing, to a juit md manl)r 
reUfliy can be niOFe difgufting, One mi\^ wink 
hardrnot to iee &eqiient exampfefi of this^in th6 
mafter . Plalonift. •. hiinfelf. But his iuimklSi ^ 
jate, ^ve gcaie much farthen ,:V?rhere k no 
jxttdy in fuch 4 croud c^ inftano^.to poinC to 
particulaoi/ Wbat I.would rather obfisrve is^ 
that ih\^ foUy^ offenfivc ^9 it ij?, may pethaps 
a(femt pf fome excufe from i^R&.pr^fintfiate^^mr 
Ihir^ttuKff. ^d the fyra^er pf tbc greatm^iginel 
htnifilf^ ^frhom tbefe writep$ aQ)ire IQ iii>i^9le* 
When a language, ^s ours jit this. timo^i^hatb - 
htm fwcb polifhed ai?A^W«jh^^with. p^feS.. 
nuylels of ftyle in ahnpft ev<;ry: iWjay^ f^rig ki thQ- 
ordu; pf things, that thei next il^|i,flapj*14;lpie-4p ». 
vi4om affe£iation. For, the^ iimplj^ilyj of^. tru^/ 
tafteAiinder thefe circi)9iftance^gfow4'ip%id«^< 
Sometbing hetter iha» the ^j/? muftM.»»pd-.at;^ : 
and t^ke reader'$ laiigui4 appetitP raiJWiby :ihn 'i 
provocatives of an ambi^io.us refin^m^nt. . ;.A««drv 
t\u^\xi fentinunt^ a& w^H ^ knguagf%&yVf:)micn\i 
w^. f^; how it happened tbat^pvc^Jn Qreec4'\t^< 
felfj.wbere^pompofitiop, was P:^died wilb^^iinon» 
tb^ cpnunpg ^^GG^r^y, P^ilofipby^] vflpmM: 
paffed ou^ of tbe ba»4^i.pf i)ts gr^at.m^.w> 4er r 
gei)^f^^cd rbyi degr^^-ifito thi^yfobt^i^i jof fpr.; 
;>! pbiftry. 
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^iBrfy as HiEfoq^nui^ likewife, into the tricb 
pf riietDric. 

But thei^e was fometbing, as I Unted, too, h| 
the cbaraHer cfibe tpriter intiiated^ of a very tick* 
-fifii and dangerovs nature ; and of wbich' OuT 
iribe of imitatQfs were not fiifficientlir twiitt\ 
^ very exa£k critic of antiquity liath told uft 
wha^ it w;is. It lay in Plato's Mngff^ tht tuineir 
ef fdetic cofnpojition into Mfcourfe^ §f finlofophf\ 
pri TON orKON TH2 nOIHTKHi: KA^ 
TAiKETH? Eni AOrOT^ HrATE^lAOip- 
TOTS [f].. And thougb the cxj^rimfent, for 
the moft pact, fucceedednQt amifs (as.whatcon- 
tradiffion tsthcrcwhich fupefior gcnius canq^t 
rcconcile?) yet it foijietimes fai|ed cven in hi^ 
liands. And as a Frcnch writer wdl expreflc§ 
\ty Le Diviic Plato^ pqur avoir voulu fekver trop 
au deffus des hommesy ejl fouvent tomKe dans un 
c ALiM ATIAS pompeux que queljues uns confondenf 
Bvec k suBiiME. Th.e Phaedrus, thougj^ 
the moft rcniarkable, is not the only example.o^ 
fuch mifchance in the wptings of this great man, 

317. VeJiAs hinc pucERE vocEs.] Truth^ 
iji' poetry, metins fuch art cjtpreffioh, as conforms 
to thc general natiire pf tliings j faljh^ody that^ 
iwhicb:>h<>w<!Yer fuitable to the partfcular iftftance 

[/} DiONVs. Halicarw/ Ep. ad C; 'poMrJ 
p. 205. Edit. Hni^^ - '^^^V ■■'^ ••"• ' ' *> .^.j'* 
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i^vijelir, do^hyeti^otcocrei^nd te fuch^wr^ 
natun. To attain to ^is. truib of expieffion ih 
dcatuatic poetiy. two.tbings are pfeicribed :. i . 
A^diligent ftudy qf the Socratic ptdlofopbjr i a^d 
2. A mafterly knowledge and comprehcnfion of 
liuimui life. The fi^^ becaufe it is the pe-. 
culiar diftin&ion of this fchopl ad Viritatem vitm 
propius accedert. [Cic. de Or. i. '51.] A/id the 
latjter^ as rendering the isiitation more uniyer&lly 
ftriking, This will bc underftood by refleAing' 
that truth may be foUowtd too clofeiy in worlos 
of imitation, as is erideht in two refpefb^ For^ 
1« the artift, when he wDtiki give a Copy of lia^ 
turcy may confiine himfelF too fct^pldatriTy t^ thb 
^xhibition cf particutarsy smd fo fail of reprelent^ 
ing the general idea of the i/«rf. Or, 2. iiiap- 
plying" bimfelf ta give thc gen^at idea^ he 'tmy 
collcft it from an enliifged vicw ofrial Iife^ 
whereas it were ftillbetter taketi frofii the nobl^ 
conception of it as fubfifting only hi the minJ^ 
Tiiis laft is the kind of cenfure we pafs upoh 
ttbe Flmijb fchool of paintite^g^ wbich takes its 
model from i:eal nature^ and not, OBtiai ftaliau^ 
from the contemplative idea pf beauty [«]. The 

[u] In confbrmity with the Jntifue. . Nec enhn 
fkdias, cwmjaceret Jrmi fm-mam aui Minerv^, [coi^ 
templahatur aliquem e quoJimiUtu4inem iuceret : Jedipjjfu 
in meute incidebat Q>ecits pukhritudiids' (bdinia qu£- 
dam, quam intuens in eaque deji;/nifa4 illiu$ fmlitudinem 
mrhm et «uimm diri^iat [Cic. Qratr ;i^] 
*'^y .•■ former 
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firmif, correfpoodg to th^tpthsr fiolt <tti$eabl 
^Kb ^ the. Flemiih mafien«. whicfa confift» iii 
tbeii: cof^ying from pardcular odd and giotefque 
luiure in contradiftinAion togeneral and giMo- 

. jful nature. 

W^ fee tben that la deviating frooi particular 
and partial, the poet more faithfully imttates 

. pmv^faU truth. And thus an anfwer Qcours.to 
that refuied argument, whicb Plato invented and 

. «trgcdy with inuch feeming complacency, againft 
poetry » It rs, that p$eti&il intitation is at a ptat 
Aftancifrom trutb. ** Poetical expreijion^ fay» 
the Phiiofopher, is thc copy of the poet's own 
conceptions; the poet^s conception^ of thinj^^ 
and things, of the ftanding archetype^ as exift^ 
ing in the divine mind. Thus the poet^a eit** 
prcffioni. is a cppy atthird hand, from the pri- 
mary, originsd truth/* {Plat. De rcp» 1, x.] 
Noyr the dihgent ftudy of this rule of the poet- 
obvia^es this reafoning at once, For, by ab-^ 
ftra<S!zig;' from exiftences all that peculiar- 
ly refpc£ls' and difcriminates the individHal^ 
the pbet's conception, as it were negle&ii:^ 
the interniediate pacticular obje^Sts, catchps» 
as far. as may be, and r<efleds the djiyijne 
aichetypal, idea, and fo becomes itfelf the (^ppjp 
or image of truth. Hence too we su-e taught 
the force of that unufual encomium on poetry by 
thc groat critic, that, it isfometblng hovifevirt nnd 

pbilf/i*^ 



" ^vrhich is nov/ verf lirttdiligible; ii jkl^ *J*tf" tblii!**€ 

Xiyn. [wff • isfoiitT. je. 9.] And this ^illYttftKcr 

^C5cpl^rtan cffential diffcrence, ai Wfe'ardf'told, 

betwcen the tw6 gfcat rltrah of die GtcA ftagc. 

Sophocles, in rctum to fuch as objiacd i 'i^t 

tjftrtlth in hfe charaftcrt, ufed t6 pKiil, /;i^f fe 

' 4fi%» fhin Jiith as they oughiio be^ EiiripldiiJucVas 

theywere: ' Xof ojcX?f fpu, auto^ jtAiv ^^in woiSy^ 

^Evgiitfitii ii otoi fiVu lUig. aroinT. x. aii i]. The 

thcaning of which is, Sophocles , from his morC 

cxt^nJcd.cdmrticrce with mankiiid, had enlargecf 

aita Widencd ihe fsarrow, (jartial conception, 

afifiiig frdm th^ contemplatloh* ot par^culaf 

chafaft^fs, into a complete cotnprefienfibn bf tlie 

ktnd. Whereai thc philofophic Euripidcs^ 

havlng been Itioftly convcrfant ii) tlje academy^ 

v^h^n he camc to loofc into lift, keeping hls ey^ 

tbb intcnt bn firigle» r^ally exifting ptrfoiiages, 

• fiiiifc thie if/W m thc individual; ant! fc palnted 

*1iW 'chafaft^rs hiturafijirideedjknd VrwiJ^J' wittl 

Vtfgai^ to the 6bjefts irt^vWj, BSPI^^ 

''Witliout thit gertcritand^nivcrly ftrfkfrig 

likenefi, whfch is^demjuided \g tbc full '^tiibi- 

tiWiftK^eticaitfutli:''^ '''^'' 1 o./.:rt :. 

..- • v'*'" •■* ■■■ •tf^.y^"^ ! [i: *■» ;f-^.* ?-^ '•'ii.>* ■ ■' 

-'/ '.':'! .' ' '"iv..,^^ .,..v^ -•■,;-::■ .^:- But 
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Bttt kerei JUL joljc&ioj), meM iUf. which inuft 
hotjie overlqokedf It yirUl^bjS fiudy *' th^ jphir 
Ipiqphic .Xpeculations are more likely to jreiuier 
to.en'8 vifws a^a^ and gentrd than to cpofii?^ 
^bem.to tnMviduds. This latter js a &ult ari(uig 
from the ySstf// wmber of obje£b men happeh t$|f 
contemplate : and nu^ be removed not only I^ 
taking a view of many /or^/Vi^i^i^which is know*^ 
ledgte of the world \ . biit alfo by refieding,on tbp 
general natun of men^ as it appears. iA gooi 
books of morality. For the writers. of fuch 
Vooks iqxm their general notion of huinan nar 
ture fitttn an extenfive ^perience (either theu^ 
pwn^or tfiat of pthers) witfaout which their 
writings are of no value.'* The anfwer» I 
think^ 13 thit. By rejle£ting on the general natur^ 
vfman ^t philofopher learns, what is . the tenor 
of a£lion ariimg from the predominancy of cer- 
tain ^quMities or pppperties : i. i. in general^ 
Whaf' that condiid is^ which the imputed cha- 
radcr requires. But to perceive clearly and 
tertainly^ how fsLTy and .with what degree of 
ftrength thK*J or that charafter will, ©n parti-*' 
cular occafions, moft probably fhcw itfelf, thts 
is the frult only of a knowledgc of the worid* 
Ihftances of a want of this kliowledge cannot be 
fuppofed frequcnt in fuch a writer, as Euripides) 
nor, when they occur, fo glatihg as to ftrike a 
commDh reader^ They are niccties^ wbith can 

only 
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cttlT^ l>c difcerned by the tnic criticj ind even 
to himj at this diftance of time, from an igho^ 
rahce of the Greek manners, that may pofibly 
a|>pear a fault, which is a real beatitjr* It 
would therefore be dahgerous to think of pcnnt* 
ingout the places, which Ariftotle might believe 
liable to this cenfure in Euripicips. I will how- 
ever prefume to mention one^ which^ if hot 
juftly criticized^ will, at leaft, fcivc to illuftratc 
eiy mcaning. 

The ftory of his Ek^ra is well known. The 
poet had to paint, in the charadcr of thit 
princefs, a virtuous^ but ficrce, refentful wo- 
Inan ; ftung by a fenfe of perfonal ill treatment i 
and inftigated to the rcyenge of a fathCr'8 dcath, 
by ftill ftronger motives. A difpofition of this 
warm temperamcnt^ it might be colaclilded by 
the philofopher in his clofet, wcwld bc prompt 
to fliew itfelf. £/r^<9 would^ on arty propcr 
occafion, be ready to avow her refcntiaent, a$ 
iwell as to forward the execution of her purpole» 
fiut to what lengths would thiis refintment go l 
L ih what degree of ficrcenefs mtght EU^ra ex- 
prefs, without afFording occafion to a perfon 
widely ikilled in mankind, and the operation of 
thc pafiions, to fay, *' this is improbablc ?" 
,Here abftrad theories will be of Iitt}e leryice. 
Even a moderate ac<]uaintance with real life 
will be unable to dircA u35. Mahy individu^s 
. .VoL» I, S may 
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may have fallen ttnder trbfenraticn, that ^! 
juftify thc poct in carrying the expreffion of ' 
fuch a refentment to any extremc. Hiftory, 
would, pcrhaps, furnilh examples, in which a* 
virtuous- refentment hath becn carricd evcn far- 
riier than is hcre reprefented by the poet. What 
way then of determining the precife bounds and 
limits of it ? Only by obferving in numerous 
mftances, /. t. from a large extcnfive knowledge 
of praftical life, how far it ufually, in fucl^ 
chara£lers, and under fucb circumftances, pre» 
vails. Hence a difference of reprefentation will 
arifc in proportion to thc extent of that know 
kdge, Let us now fee, how the charafter before 
us, hath, in faft, been managed by Euripides. 

In that fine fcene, which pafics betwecn 
Eledra' and Oteftes, whom as yet flie fufped& 
not to be her brother, the converfation vcry* na* 
turally turns upon EIe<ftra's diftrcfles, and the 
authdr of them, Clytytaemneftra, as well as on 
her hopcs of deliverance from them by the means 
of Oreftes. The dialogue upon this proceeds : 

dr. What then of Oreftes, were he to return 
to this Argos ? 

EL Ah ! wherefore that queftion, when there 
is no profpe<3: of his return at all ? 

Or, But fuppofing he fliould return, how 
would he go about to revengc the death of 'his 
fathci? . 

EL 
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£i In the fame way, in which that father. 
fuffercd from the daring attempts of bis enemies» 

Or. And could you then dare to undertake. 
with him the murder of your motber f 

£L Yes, with that very fteel, witb which ^e 
murdcred my father. 

Or. And am I at liberty to relate this to your 
brother, as your fixed refolution ? 

£J. I defire only to live, till I have murdered 
my mother. The Greek is ftill ftronger : 

Afay Idie^ asfoon as Ihave murderedmy mother! 

Now that this laft fentence is abfblutely unna- 
tural, will not be pretended. There have been 
doubtlefs many cxamples, under the: like circum- 
ftances, of an expreffion of revenge carried thus 
far. Yet, I think, we can hardly help being a 
little fliocked at the fiercenefs of this expreffion. 
At leaft Sophocles has not thought fit to carry it 
to that extreme. In \i\my Ele^ra contents h^r 
felf with iaying to Orejles^ oaa fuxul^QCC^i^ ;■ 

** The condufl: of this affair now refts upon 
•* you. Only let me obferve this to you, that, 
•* had I been left alone, I would not have failed 
^^ in one of thefe two purpofes, either to delivcr 
** myfelf glorioufly, or to perifli glorioufly/* 

Whether this reprefentation of Sophocles be 

not more agrceable to truth^ as coUcdcd from 

S % wide 
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wide obfervation, /. e, from human nature af 
Urge, than thatof Euripides, the capable re^dei' 
Will judge. If it be, the reafon I fuppoietb 
haye been, tbat Sophocles painted bis ebara&ers^ 
jucby asyfrofn attending to numerous inftances ofth§ 
fame kindybe would conclude tbey ought to he j Eii^ 
ripidesy fuch^ as a narrower fpbere of obfertuitioH 
hadperfuadedbim tbey ivere. 

jig» Interdum speciosa locis, ctc.] Thc 
poet- s fcience in etbics will principally flicw itfelf 
in thefe two ways, i. in furnifhing prpper roat- 
tej- for general reflexion on human life ahd cori- 
du£t} and, 2. in a due adjuftment of the maii- 
iiers. Bythe former of thefe two applicatiohs 
of moral tnowledgc a play becomes, what the 
poet cdXls^Jpetiofa locisy i. e. (for the term is bor- 
rowed from the rhetoricians)y?r/>f/«^ in its moral 
topics: a nierit of the higheft importance on the 
antxent ftigc, and which, if prudently employed 
in fubifeHaJney to the latter more effential reqiii- 
fite of tSfcdrama, ajt{/f exprejjion of the mannersy 
ynft^ddfeiVe to be fo reputed at all times, and on 
kvpij tfie^tre. The danger is, left a ftudied, 
tfbclamatory moral, aftedledly intrpduced, oi* i|i- 
diiiged tt) excefsV fliould prejudice the natufal 
IrtchibitioriTDf the chara^ers, ^nd fo convert the 
imagi ofhumari: life iiitd an Unaffeding, philofo- 
Jjhfcal diate^e. 
::y:^:-^v^-r r 319. MoHA- 
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319. MoRATAQyE AECTE FaBULA, CtC.] 

This judgment of the poet, in regard of the 
fupcrior efficacy of marmersy Is generally thought 
to be contradidled by Ariftotle j who in treat- 
ing this fubjeft, obferves, " that let a piece be 
*' never fo perfedt in the manners^ fentiments^ 
** and Jiyle^ it will not fo well anfwcr tlie cnd 
*' and purpofe of tragedy, as if defeftive in 
** thefe, and finifhed only in the' fabld tind 
'^ compofitlbn." *Eair riq Ifi^^ 3"? ffi&^i ii9*Jta5 
^ X^l»^ )^ ihOLyoi»q £u zniroinixivecgy s iroiiira S ny 
Tuj Tfocyidiictq i^yovy dxXa iffoXi jxaAXoj» iixfltWfir 
tfipoig T«TOic xfJ^ti/A&Ti TpaywJ^/a, £^«0:0» Je ffcu9oy 
1% Qjfocviv TffpoLyf^irm. Kf^. r. . l|fl- ;. ©*cicr 
thinks to clear this matter by iaying» *' tljpt 
** what Ariftotle remarks holds true of tragcdyy 
** but not of comedy, of which alome Uorace is 
*' here fpeakipg.'* Put granting th^ the aiti- 
ficial contexture of the fable is lelf^ ncce^la^ tp 
the perfedlion of comed^, tha|i o£ U^gcdy (as k 
certainly is), yet the tenor of this wholc divifioij^ 
exhorting to corre6biefs in general, makcs it 
unqueftionable, that Horace muft intend to in- 
cljudc both. The cafe, as it feems to me, is this. 
The poet is not comparing the refpeitive Im- 
portance of the fable and mannm^ but of thc 
manners and diSliony pnder this WQf;dt lAcluding 
alfo numbers. He gives them thc prcfcrcnce 
S 3 not 
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not to z good ploty nor even to fine fentimenU^ but 
to verfus inopes rerum tiugaque canora. The W* 
hc fpeaks of, is the art of exprejjmg the thougbts 
properly, gracefully, and harmonioufly : the 
pondus is the force and energy of good verjifica^ 
tion, Venus \s a general term including both 
Jcinds of beauty. Fahula does not raean the 
fahle (in diftinclion from the reft) but fimply a 
phy. 

323. Graiis ingenium, etc.] The Greeks 
being eminent for philofGphy^ efpccially merals ', 
the laft obfervation naturally gives rife to this. 
For the tranfition is eafy from their fuperiority, 
as philofophers, to their fuperiority as pocts ; 
and the more eafy, as the latter is fhe wn to be, 
in part, the cffeA of the former. Now this 
fuperiority of the Greeks in genius and elo- 
quence (which would immediately occur, on 
mehtioning the Socratica charta) being feen and 
'confeflTed, we are led to aflc, " whence this arifes." 
The anfwer is, from their making glorjy not 
gain^ the objeft of their wiflies. 

330. Aerugo et cura peculi Cum semel 

'iMBtJERIT, etc.] This love of gain^ to which 

Horace imputes the imperfeft ftate of the Ro- 

man poetry, hath been uniformly afligned, by 

tb^' wifdom of arttierit times, as tjie fpecific 

bane 
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bane of arts and letters. Longinus and ^mr 
tilian account, from hence, for the decay of 
eloquence, Gakn of phyfic, Peironius of paintlng, 
and Plinyj of the whole circle of the liber^ 
arts. An ingenious modern is indeed for carfyr 
ing his views much further. He, it feemsi^ 
would account [Refl. fur la Poef. et fur la Peint, 
V. ii. §xiv.] for this public degeneracy of taft^ 
and literature, not from the malignity of thc 
felfifli pafSons, but the baleful influences of the 
Air, emulating, I fuppofe, herein, the wifdom of 
that philofophy, which teaches to lay thc privqU 
degeneracy of individuals on the ftars. Thus 
much however may be true, that other caufes 
have generally co-operated with it. Some of 
thefe, as might be fhewn, did not efcape the at- 
tention of thefe wife antients. Yet they did 
right to infift chiefly on thisy which is cvery way 
equal to the eflFedl afcribed to it. It is fo in its 
nature : For being, as Longinus calls jt, yUn^ 
liAixpoTToioi/, a difeafe whicb narrows and xontrji£h 
thefoul^i it muft, of courfe, reftrain the generous 
efForts and expanfions of geniusv o^iamp tb^ 
free powers and energies of the mind, and render 
ft unapt to open itfelf to wide vie^s^ and>^to the 
.projeSfeion of great, extcnfive defigns.. It is fo 
in its confequences. For, as onc fays elcgandy, 
wben tbepajfton of avarics grows general m| a coun^ 
try^ the temples of Hionour.mre foon pu^ed^dm^ny and 
S 4 ^ all 
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mll fMtts fotr^Kti artntaie to Fortune [w]. Thus 
«xtinguiihing dK fenfe of honour, that dirinefl: 
movement in our feame, and the only one-, 
which pan invigorate the mind under the long 
labours of invention, it muft needs be, that the 
fire and high fpirit of genius go out with it ; 
and dragging in its train the love of pleafure^ 
that unmanlieft of all the paffions, it diffufes 
fuch a languor and impotency over the mind, as 
muft leave it at length a prey to a fupine waft- 
ing indolence 5 till, as Longinus obferves of hts 
bwn age (and let every friend to letters depre- 
catc tbe omen), TiiSl^ lyy,cl\xti^li^i¥y »jc aAAwif 

Hviaoc^ «AXa fxr! rfig ^tjA» 7^ TtM?? d^iocq isrole 
ufsXtioc;. 

333. AUT ?RODESSE VOLUNT, AUT DELEC- 

TARE POETAB, etc.] Though thcfe lines have 
the appearance of general criticifm, yet do they 
more efpecially refpeft the dramatic poefy. This 
will be evident from attending to the context. 
The full boaft and glory of the drama is to de- 
light and in/lru^ m^nkind. i. The latter praife 
was more efpecially due to the antient tragic 
mufe, who did not think it fufficient to paint 
lovely pourtraitures of public and focial virtue, 
Hnd to call in the moralizing chorus to her af- 

[w] Sir ^illiam TmpJe. 

fiftance. 



"i&a&c&y bniy whfch was oncofher difcrimhiao ' 
Ing charafterS) Ihe was perpetrially iiiculcatiifg 
cvery branch of truc moral in thofe brief ibnteflZ' 
tious precepts, which inform and folenuiize h«r 
page. To thefe precepts then the pact maMi 
feftly refers in thofe lines, '^ 

^icquidpracipies^ ejio brevis : ut cito diSfa . 
Percipiant animi dociles^ teneantque fideks. 

But what follows is ftill clearer, [2.] The other 
end of the drama is to entertain, and this by tbc 
mcans oi probable fiSfion. 

Pi^a^ voluptatis caufa^fint proxima veris, ** 

And the poet applies this to the cafe of the drama 
in exprefs words : 

Ne quodcunque voletj pofiat fibi fabula credi: 
Neu pranfa Lamia 'vivum puerurmje^t^ahat alvo\ 

The inftance of Lamia^ as Mr. Dacier obferves^ 
is certainly taken from fome poet of^that time, 
Vvho had been guilty of this mifcon^iicft: ^^^Hc 
reader may iearn from hehcei' how ifitently 
'Horace purfues hi^ defigh of criticizm^ the R^- 
^Tnan fiage, when, in treatinga fubjedi, (tbm ris 
nkture, the moft general of anyfrt tlie "epiftle, 
wizi critical cdrre^nefsj weyet fihd'hirti 'fo'inr 
duftrioufly recurring^to tHis point. ", ' 

• >;v n^,>vwn^ . :..ivi 343.MJUH 
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343. MiscuiT UTiLE DULCi. Thc unna* 
tural feparation of the dulce et utile hath 
done almoft as much hurt in Utters as that of 
the HONESTUM AND UTiLE, which Tully fomc- 
where complains of, hath done in morah. For 
while the polite writer, as he is called, contents 
himfelf with the former of thefe qualities, an4 
the man of erudition with the latter^ it come» to 
pafs, as the fame writer cxprcfles it, that et 

DOCTIS ELOQUENTIA POPULARIS, ET DISERTIS 
ELEGANS DOCTRINA DESIT [Orat. iii,] 

363. HaEC AMAT 0B8CURUM, VOLET MAEC 

iUB LUCE viDERi.] Ciccro hath given the 
lame precept in relation tb oratory, habeat tlla in 
£cendo admiratia ac fumma laus umhram aliquam 
et receffum^ quo magis id^ quod erit illuminatumy 
ixtare aique eminere videatur. [De orat. 1. iii, 
c. xxvi.] 

373. Mediocribus esse poetis Non homi« 
NES, etc.] This judgment, however fevere it 
may feem, is according to the pra<9:ice of the 
beft critics. We have a remarkable inftance in 
the cafe of Apollonius Rhodiusy who, though, in 
the judgment of Quinftilian, the author of a 
no contemptible poem, yet, on account of that 
equal mediocrity, which every where prevails in 

him. 
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him, was ftruck out of the lift of good writers 
by fuch fovereign judges of poetical merit, as 
Ariftophanes andAriftarchus. [Quindt. l.x. c. j.] 

403. DlCTAE PER CARMINA SORTES,] Thc 

oracles here fpoken of, are fuch as refpedt not 
private perfons (whom a natural curiofity, quick'» 
ened by anxious fuperftition, has ever prompted 
to pry into their future fortunes) but entire com-' 
munities'y and for thefe there was little place^ 
till Ambition had infpired great and eventful 
defigns, and by involving the fate of nations, 
had rendered the knowledge of futurity impor-^ 
tant. Hence, in marking the progrefs of an- 
tient poefy, Horace judicioufly poftpones oracUs^ 
to the celebration of martial prowefs^ as being 
that, which gave the principal eclat to them. 
This fpecies of poetry theu is rightly placed, 
though it be true, as the commentators have ob*. 
jciSted, that oracles were much antienter than 
Homer, and the Trojan war. 

404. Et vitae monstrata via est ;] 
Meaning the writings of Theognisy PhocylideSy 
Hefiod^ and others, which, confifting wholly of 
moral precepta^ are elegantly faid to lay open^ 
pr difcover the road of life. Mr. Dacier's inter- 
pretation, which makes the poet mean phyfus Jjy 
^lam vita^ is fupported by no reafon. // nefaut 
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fas^ fays he, entcndre ceci de la phibfophie et ikt 
wueurs ; CAK-Horace fe eontrediroit^ puifque ila dit 
ftu cefut U premierfoin de la poefle. The learned 
critic did not confider, that the firft care of 
poefy, as explained above, and as emplojed by ' 
Qrpheus and Jmphion, was to inculcatc ^//rfi 
Siot moraL 

404. Et oratia regum^ Pieriis tentata 

MOms, LUDUSQUE REPERTUS Et LONGORUM 
OPERUM FINIS : NE FORTE PUDORI SlT TlBl 
MUSA LYRAE SOLERS, ET CANTOR APOLLO.J 

This is one of thofe mafter-ftrokes, which make^ 
the fovereign charm of this poet. But the way, 
in which it hath bcen underftood, extinguiflies 
all its grace and beauty. On les vers employa^ 
fays an interpreter, who fpeaks the fenfe of the 
reft, a gagner lafaveur desrois, ei onles mit de tous 
tesjeux et de tous les fpeSfacles^ qtion inventa pour 
fe delaffer de fes longs travaux et de toutes fes fati" 
gues. fe vous dis cela afin que vous rCaytz poirit 
de honte de faire la cour aux Mufes et a Apollonm 
And, Icft, this fhould not feem explicit enough, 
he adds in a couple of notes, that by ludus re^ 
pertus^ &c^ /7 [le poete] veut parler des tragedies 
et des comedies que Von faifoit jour dans les fetes 
folemnelles. And then, as to the neforte pudoriy 
Cela prouve qu' Horace nefait cet eloge de la poefie 
que pour emp^cher que Pifon nUnfut degoute. Can 
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toy thing be more infipid ? For could the poct 
think fo meanly of his art, as to bclieve it want<* 
od an apology ? Or had the courtier fo little ad*. 
drefs, as to.diredt that apology immediately' t<r 
the Pifos ? Befides, what fpecies of poefy is it^ 
that he labours to excufe ? Why, according to 
this interpretation, the dramatic : the fuprcme 
boaft of his art, and the main fubjeft of the 
epiftle. And in what manner does he excufe it ? 
Why, in recommending it, as an agreeable 
amufement. But his mafter, Ariftotle, would 
have furnifhed him with a noblcr plea : and 'tis 
certain,^ the antients talked at another rate of 
the ufe and end of the drama. Let us fee then, 
if the fenfe, givea in the commentary, will 
bring any relief to the poet. In fa6l, this whole 
paflage [from et vita^ etc. to cantor JpoJIo] ob*- 
liquely glances at the two forts of poetry, pecu- 
harly cuhivated by himfelfj and is an indirefl: 
apology for his own choicc of them. For i, 
vita monjirata via efi is the charaSer , of hia 
fermones. And 2. all the rett, of his Odet. 
Thefe are recommended, agreeably to their na- 
ture, I. as of ufe to conciliate the favour of 
princesy hereby glancing. at the fuccefs of hi^. 
own odes, and, with the happieft addrefs, in- 
fmuating the regard, which Auguftus paid to 
letters. 2. As contributing to the mirth and 
entertainment of feafts, and efp.cQially as hold- 

ing 
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ing a principal place in the celebratian of (hofi^ 
more facred, fecular feftivitlea (longorum 9perum 
firum) which could not bc duly folemnized, 
without the miniftration of the lyric mufe. 

Cajtis cum pueris ignara puelia maritij 
Difieret unde preces^ vatem ni mufa dedijfet? 

2 Ep. i. 13^» 
And again : 

igo Diis amicumy 
Sscculo fcjloi referente luces^ 
Reddidi carmen docilis modorum 

Vatis Horati. Carm. fec. 

In anothcr placc both ends are exprefled : 

tejiudo 
Divitum mensis et amica templis. 3 O. xi.. 

Where it may be obferved, this double charaAer 
of lyric poctry exadtly correfponds to that, 
which the poet had before exprefsly given of it in 
this very epiftle: the gratia regum being the 
fame as 

Mnfa dedit fidihm Divos puerofque Deorum 
Et pugilcm viSlorcm et equum certamine p7'imum. 

3^83. 

And ludzfque repcrtus^ defcribing its other office, 

Et juvc7ium curas et lihera vina referre, ib« 

In this view the following line, which apolo- 

gizcs, not for poefy in general, or its nobleft 

4 fpecics. 
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fpecics, the drama, but for his own lyrics oniy, 
hath, as the reader perceives, infinite grace; 
and is peculiarly marked with that vein of ex- 
quifite humour, fo fuited to the gcnius of dic 
epiftle, and which makes one of the diftinguifli- 
ing beauties of the poet. It hath alfo an ex- 
treme propriety ; the levity of the ode admitting, 
or rather requiring fome apology to the Pifos ; 
who would be naturally led to think but meanly 
of it, in comparifon of the fublimer dramatic 
poetry. I muft add, the very terms of the apo- 
logy fo exprefsly define and chara6lerize lyric 
poetry, that it is fomething ftrange, it ibould 
have efcaped vulgar notice : mufa lyra folers be- 
ing evidently explained by Romana fidicai lyra 
[4 O. iii. 23.] and the epithet cantor^ defcrib- 
ing Apollo, a£ clearly as words can do it, in the 
peculiar charafter of Lyric. 

407. Cantor Apollo. Natura fieret, 
ctc.] The tranfition is delicate, andafinein- 
ftance of that kind of method, which the Epiftle 
demands. The poet had juft bcen fpeaking of 
the ode, and its infpirer, cantor Apollo ; and this, 
in the natural train of hls ideas, fuggefted that 
enthufiafm, and ftretch of genius, which is at 
once the charadleriftic and glory of the lyric 
compofition. And this was ground enough, in 
an Epiftle, to pafs on to fay fomething concern- 

ing 
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ing thc power and influence of genius in poctrjf 
in general. It was for want of attending to (b 
plain a reflexion, as this, that the excellent 
Heinfius trifled fo egregioufly, in his tranfpo«- 
Htions of the Epiftles, and in particular of this 
very placCi And the hafly cenfures, which Mr. 
Dacier paflTed on the poet*s method, are ap- 
parcntly owing to no other caufe [Scc his in- 
trodudl. remarks.] But to dcclarc hiy fenfe at 
parting, of the latter of thefe critics, I would 
fay, as he himfelf does of the former, Ceji ajfe%, 
parle contre M, Dacier^ dont yeflime et admire 
autant la profonde erudition^ que je condamne la 
mauvais ufage qu^ilen afait en quelques rencontres. 

410; Alterius sic Altera poscit opem 

RES ET CONJURAT AMICE.] This COnclufion, 

*' that art and nature muft confpire to the pro- 
'' duftion of a perfecSl piece" is, in the general, 
unqueftionably juft. If we. would know the 
diftinft powers aad prpviAces of each, a finc 
paflage in Longious will inform us. For, of 
the five fources of the iublime, enumerated by 
that critic, two only 'Va grandeur of con- 
■** ccption, and the pathetic" come from nature: 
the reft, *' a juft arrangement of figures," *^ a 
** fplendid di<9:ion," and " dignity of compo- 
'' fitipn," arc of the province of art^ Yet, 
though their powers are thus diftinft, each, in 
* • order 
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teder to attatti its due {)erfe£tion, muft conipirei^* 
and b(i confociated, wlth the other. . For thtt 
«« fublime of conception" and ^* pathetic ctt-* 
** thufiafni" never make a more fure and lafting 
impreffion, than when doathed in the grace% 
and moderated by the fober fenfe of urt: as^ ofi 
the contrary^ the milder beaudes of " language" 
and '^ artificial compofition'' are never fo fecurt 
of feiziiig the attention, as when raifed mi 
infpirited by the pathos^ oifubUmi. So that the 
nature of the union» here recommended, i$ fuch^ 
as makes it not only neceflary to the completion 
of that great end j vi%^ the glory of perfe£): com-^ 
poiition ; but that either part, in the alliance^ 
may fuUy efFe£l; its own, AU whieh is but the 
larger explicadon of another paffiige in Lon- 
gmus, who teachfes, that TOTE H TEXNH TK- 
AEIOr, HNIK* AN WriX ElNAI AOKHI* 

H A* At *Tri2 EnrrrxHr, oTan aan- 

0ANOT2A nEWEXHi THN TEXNHN. [iffit. 

But here, ih parting, it will be amufiing, per- 
haps, to the curious reader to obferve^ what 
perpetual matter of debate this queftion hatbt 
furnifhed to the antient learned. 

It feems firft to have taken its rife &om the 
high pretenfion of poets to inipiration [fee 

VoL. I. T Pind* 



Pind. Od. iii. Ncm.], which wffli ftftfiswuds 
yiiderftmd! in too literal a fenfey wd in time • 
cxtended t» all works of genius or imitationw 
T|ie orator, wbo, as Cicero tells u^yi? nnir^riitt 
(I f£# ^/^, fet Hp the (ame claim ; principally, w 
i( ihQuld feem, on thc autkority of Socratea^ 
who tid^ing occafion from tbe iU ufc that had. 
heen nmde ef rbgtoricy So decry it, a» an artf. 
gm htfein ftdlowed by tbe moft ilhiftiious of 
kis fcholars, amongft wbom waa Ariftotle^ 
[Quindl. !• iL c. 17.] who had written a fet 
treatife pEofefledly with this view^ tbougfa hie 
hoeks of rhetoric proceed oii very difieeent 
principlcs. The queftion afterwarda appeamd 
:of fo much momeiit to Cicero^ that be difCuiTeidt 
it in foFm^ in one of his dialogues De oratorCr 
And Quin^ilian, in ftill later timee, found him* 
felf oblige4 to rcfume the fame debate, and hatb 
accordingly.confidered it in an cntire chapter. 

The long continuance of fo frivolous a dif- 
'pute, and which admits fo eafy a decifionyWOuUI 
go near to perfuade one, if, as Shakefpearo 
fpeaks, they had mt the priviUge of antiquity ypan 
thim^ that the pens of the antient literati rwcrc 
not always more wifely empioyed, than thofe of 
modern controverfialifts. If we aflc the reafon^ 
it would fecm to be owing to that ambitious 
fpirit of fubtlcty and rcfinement, which» as 
.Quin6lilian obferves^ futs men upon teaching not 

wbat 
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fifiua thif bilUvi tQ bi truiy but wbaty Jrom ih^ 

. faJfebQod or apparentjiranginefs af tbi mattiry . tbf 

iXpiif tbi praifi of inginuity from biing itbk t0 

maintain. This, I fay, might feem to be thtf 

caufe of fo ^uch peryerilty, oti the firft view, 

and unqueftionably it had its influence* Bu^ 

Che trutb is, the real caufe was fomethitig mom 

general and extenfive. It was, in faft, tbat 

natural pronenefsy fo Longinus terms it^ in man^ 

iindy to cenfuire and degradi things prefenty tim 

dy^^dTrs Kailecfi,iiMfi&oi,i r» 7sr»^iilot. This in no- 

tfaing bolds truer^ tban in what concems the 

ilate of literature; as may he feen from that 

unwearied induftry of the learned to decry what-' 

ever appears to be the prqvailing tafte of the 

times ; wbether it be in fuggefting fome defeft 

to be made good by future improvements ; or> 

as is more common, becaufe the eafier^nid lefs 

invidious tafk, in fetting up, and magnifying 

fome former examples of a diflferent caft and 

.merit* Thus, in the cafe before us, exquifite 

«rt and commanding genius, being the twoonly 

means of rifmg to fuperior literary exccllencc, in 

proportion as any age became noted for the one, 

it was conftantly defamed, -and the preference 

given to the other. So, during the growth of 

letters in any ftate, whcn a fublimity of fenti- 

ment and ftrength of expreffion, make, as, un-r 

der tho& .circumftances, they always will, the 

. i T 2 . cljarafteriftic 
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charaderiftlc of the times, the critic, difgufted 
mth the rude workings of nature, affe^b to ad-^ 
mire only the niccr finifhings and proportions of 
art. When, lct but the growing experience of 
a few years refine and perfed the public tafle^ 
iiid what was before traduced as roughnefs and 
barbarity, becomes at once nerves, dignity, and 
force. Then art is efFemihacy ; aitdjudgment, 
want of fpirit. Ali now is rapture and ihfpfra- 
tion. The exadeft modern compofitions ar^ 
unmanly and Unnatural, et folos viteres legmdn 
putantj neque iti Ullis aliis ejfi naturakm eloquenr' 
tiam ei robur vitis dignum arbitrantur. [Quin£l. 
1. 3c. c. 1.] The truth of this obfervation , 
nright be juftified frofn many examples. Thc 
learnirtg and art of Pacuvius (for fa I under- 
ftand thc epithet doSfus) carricd it beforethe 
fublime of Accius\ juft as in elder Greece thc 
fmooth and correi^ Simonides, tenuis SimonideSj a$ 
Quinftilian charailerizes him, bore away tbe 
prize from the lofty aiid high-fpirited /E/chylus* 
Afterwards indeed the cafe was alteredi The 
Athenians, grown exaft in the rules of good 
writing, became fo enamoured of the bold 
fllghts 6f jEfchylus, as with a h*ttle corredion 
to admif him on the ftage, who, by this means, 
frcquently gained the prize from a polite and 
knowiog people, for what had certainly loft it 
bimintbefimpler, ;$nd lefs informed tbcatrc cf 
a bi» 
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^is oym times. Thus too it fared with the 
elder Latin poets^ who, though admired indee^ 
in their own age, but with confiderable abate* 
ment from the re^fon before aiEgned, were per* 
fe<aiy idolized in that of Auguftus j fo as tq 
require the fharpeft fatire of our poet, to cor- 
fpft the malevoleat principle, from whence the 
fitffeaation arofe. But the obfervation holds of 
our own writer^. There was a time, when thc 
^rt of JoHNSoN was fet above the divineft rap-» 
tures of Shakespeare. The prefent age is 
well convinced of the miftake. And now the 
genius of Shakespeare is idolized in its turii. 
Happily for the public tafte, it can fcarcely be 
too much fo. Yet, fliould any, in the rage of 
erefting trophies to the genius of antient pody, 
prefume to violate the recent honours of more 
correft poets, the caufe of fuch critical perverfity 
will be ever the fame. For all admiration of 
paft times, when exceffive, is ftill to be account- 
pd for the fame way, 

Ingeniis non illefavet pktuditque fepultisj 
ffofirafed impugnat^ nos nofiraque lividus odit. 

Th( End of the FiRST Volume. 



